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SODA ASH 


@ There is a relationship between the 
chemical purchaser and the Mathieson 
organization that has greater significance 
than the usual one between buyer and 
seller. It is Mathieson’s sincere desire to 
make the customer’s relation with this 
Company a source of continued satisfac- 
tion based on this triple assurance —the 
right product, efficient service and prompt 
deliveries. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that so many industrial concerns of 
national prominence have for years speci- 
fied Mathieson Soda Ash. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash... Liquid Chlorine . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
.--HTH (Hypochlorite) ...Caustic Soda... Bleach- 
ing Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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MILESTONE §S O F RESEARCH CTPF ORT RIT Y 





Preserved Lumber being removed 
from the treating cylinder at a com- 
mercial wood preservation plant. 





She Importance of 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
justifies extensive 
BUTANOL RESEARCH 


@ In the increasing competition between wood and 
other materials, wood preservatives are constantly 
assuming greater importance. They, too, present a 
research opportunity in which Butanol and its deriv- 
atives will be found worthy of serious consideration. 


Their unique properties open a fertile and profitable Come and Set Sail 
field for the chemist interested in furthering the Send for complete data of our 
ey eee products. Samples of Butanol and 
P ; its derivatives will be gladly fur- 
@ Butanol is miscible, in every proportion, with most nished to en chemist — 
. , E . ane t ‘ 
common organic solvents. Linked with its ability as a eas 


blending agent, which permits of the blending of 
many otherwise incompatible substances, this lends it 
a wide range of usefulness. In addition, it is itself an 
excellent solvent for resins, gums, oils, and a wide 
variety of other organic compounds. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


DO AW EON os cae cca knew ens ens Oia NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ho Lf Re Sa ianee rae rrenaPan ee Terre Haute, Indiana, and Peoria, Illinois 
Immediate service from strategically located warehouses 


BUTANOL POINTS THE WAY 
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MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Manufactured by 





The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, Inc. 





HE modern industrial chemical is one which meets 

the needs of modern processes and trends. It has 
properties around which these processes can be developed. It is a chemical of 
diversified uses which make it valuable for a number of industries which may not 
even be related to each other. But above all, it is available in commercial 
quantities at an economical price. 


The R & H Chemicals are MODERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. They 


satisfy to a high degree all the above requirements. Among them are: 


SODIUM — An increasingly important 
chemical as an intermediate or base for 
the production of a number of other and 
familiar chemicals and a valuable re- 
agent for industrial research. 


SODIUM CYANIDE — Used univer- 
sally in most of the electroplating proc- 
esses; the active ingredient in steel 
treating; an important chemical in 
organic syntheses. 


PEROXIDES Valuable oxidants for 
organic and inorganic materials; as 
bleaching agents they have completely 
revolutionized the textile industry; im- 
portant ingredients in antiseptics, phar- 
maceuticals, and dental and cosmetic 
preparations. 


NON-FLAMMABLE SOLVENTS— 
Rapid-penetrating, powerful, stable, 
easily recovered and selective in action, 
this group of solvents has supplanted 
many of the older low-boiling flammable 
solvents. 


FORMALDEHYDE Pure and low in 
cost, it has been an important factor in 
the development of new resins and plas- 
tic products. 


METALLIC DECORATIONS — Gold, 
silver, platinum—are being applied to 
terra cotta, glass and enamels—uses 
which are becoming increasingly 
popular. 





These are but a few of the R & H Chemicals. Yet they serve to illustrate why these 
chemicals are truly MODERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. Around these, 
profitable processes have been built with perfect safety and a knowledge that all 
are available in commercial quantities and at a reasonable price. We will welcome 
the opportunity to tell you more about these chemicals and whether they are 
useful for any specific application you may have in mind. 





THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Of course all industries have their general require- 
ments, which are automatically taken care of. But 
when it comes to specific questions . . . those prob- 
lems which are peculiar to your own business... 
only an organization which knows from experience 


can give you a service which is complete. 





American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation can 


do this, because it is a union of formerly independ- 


Acids, Heavy and Industrial Chem- ent companies, recognized as experts in their fields. 


icals, Natural and Synthetic Gums, You get, from these “departments” of a strong 


Chemical Driers, Paper Chemicals, parent company, that specialized attention which 
Raw Tanning Materials, Dyewood 


makes your purchasing task easier and better. 
Extracts, Waxes 





AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
486 Chemical Markets Dec. 32: XXXIT, 6 











% wea? Iino CII these 


DYESTUFFS INTERMEDIATES 


for spot or contract sale 
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WARNER CHEMICAL 


- 
“- 


CHRYSLER BUILDING ~ "suger oe Souceas = ~~. NEW YORK CITY 


-*- - “1886 
Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals and Distributors for Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 
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STAUFFER 


QUALITY 


CHEMICALS 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 


624 California St., Rives-Strong Bld¢., 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Freeport, Texas 
2601 Graybar Blid¢., Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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CALCO and NOIL 


Calco has again expanded its line of manufactured 











items through the acquisition of the Noil Chemical 
& Color Works, Inc., New York City, who for fifteen 
years have specialized in the production of Direct, 
Developed, Acid and Chrome Dyestuffs. Operations 
will be continued without interruption and the same 
standards will be maintained as heretofore. Ample 
stocks of the well-known Noil standards will be 
carried at our factory and branch warehouses. 
Calco will be very glad to furnish samples, prices 
or other information about the Noil products upon 


request to its main or branch offices. 





The Calco Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Boston Philadelphia New York Charlotte Chicago 
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FOUNDED 1639 


GRASSELL| 


#66. US. Par. OFF 





The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
pioneer producers of Indium and 
many other chemicals, now offers 
Potassium Silicate of its own man- 
ufacture (the first commercial pro- 
duction in this country). 


This material is available in the form 
of broken glass or in solution, and 
in the generally useful ratios. 


USES— 


The use of silicate of potash in 
place of sodium silicate is indi- 
cated wherever it is desired — 

(a) To minimize efflorescence (water 


loss) with its consequent checking 
and blushing. 


(b) To increase resistance to break- 
down when exposure to CQ: is 
encountered. 


(e) To improve flame color. 

From the above, the following specific 
fields of use are suggested: 

I As an ingredient of cold glazes. 

2 Silicate paints and sizes. 

3 Stereochromic mixtures. 

4 Ingredient of welding-rod coatings. 
® Brick wall rejuvenation. 


We will be glad to cooperate with 


prospective users desiring to ex- 
periment with this material. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


Also tell us your problem. Our technical 
staff may be able to assist you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 


CLEVELAND , , ° OHIO 


(;RASSELLI (jRADE 
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A standard held high for 93 years 
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This Book is--- 


CATALOGUE 


of the products of leading chemical 
firms. 


BUYING GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


of chemical products arranged alpha- 
betically with name and address of 
sources of supply, the chemical, and 
physical characteristics of each prod- 
uct, grades, containers, shipping 
regulations, tariff, etc. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


of the chemical and allied industries, 
giving street addresses. 


BUYERS GUIDE ON 
CONTAINERS, PACKING AND 
SHIPPING SUPPLIES 


used in the chemical consuming 
industries. 
CHEMICAL STATISTICS 


—comparative prices, production and 
consumption data on leading chemi- 
cal products. 
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4362 Men Say: “The 


Because in this book you will find alphabetically— 


arranged for quick, ready reference 1257 chemicals—166 of them are new 
products lately of importance in chemical commerce, added to this new edition. 
Under each one of them is the following detailed information: chemical name 
with all of its trade and scientific synonyms; chemical formula; physical de- 
scription with specific gravity, boiling point, and the materials in which it is 
soluble; all commercial uses; the specifications of technical and commercial 
grades and qualities; the containers in which it is sold; and we have added 
this year for the first time, the United States Tariff rate on each product. Under 
this detailed description is a complete list of all responsible suppliers. 


Note this well, the CHEMICAL GUIDE-BOOK is the only catalogue or buying 
guide of chemicals and raw materials which completely lists all suppliers; this 
book is not merely a list of advertisers, but a complete directory of all re- 
sponsible suppliers. 

One section is a combined catalog of chemical makers with complete listings 
of their products and their shipping points. CHEMICAL GUIDE-BOOK 
also has a complete catalog of the various containers used in the packing and 
shipping of chemicals, with the names of the important firms making each. 
Included are two geographical directories of manufacturers and distributors of 
chemicals and also of containers. These lists are invaluable for mailings, for 
salesmen’s calls, and for checking. 

If you want the prices of the important chemicals for 7 years back you have 
price ranges of 200 chemicals by quarters for reference or comparison. 


Who uses the 
Chemical 
ie Guide-Book? 


The CHEMICAL GUIDE. 
BOOK is a publication of more 


than momentary interest. It is a 


Another section furnishes users 
with the names and addresses of 
the various trade associations in 


the chemical and allied indus- 


Plant Managers 
Chemists 

Chemical Engineers 
Research Directors 
Technicians 
Purchasing Agents 
Consulting Chemists 
Executives 

Sales Managers 
Students 


complete commercial data book 
of the chemical industry that you 
will find useful every business 
day of the year. Chemical men 
agree that no other publication 
of its kind comes within a mile of 
being so useful to so many men 
in the chemical-making and 


chemical-using industries. 


You ll keep your copy right in 
your desk. It is handsome 
enough for your library; but it 
is so handy (just the size of a 
blotter) and so helpful, that you 


will want it right at hand. 
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Most Useful Chemical Book’’ 


Do You know ?— 


Where to buy benzidine base? 

What is Dichloramine T? 

What is R. & H.'s Chicago address? 

Who sells soda ash in Buffalo? 

What is Naples yellow? 

The Tariff on para-nitrophenol? 

Does bromine take a special shipping label? 
Where can you buy tin foil? 

What was the price of zinc oxide in 1929? 


Who is the Secretary of the Disinfectant 
Association? 


What is the chemical formula of potash 
chrome alum? 


What industries use tannic acid? 
Is stearic acid sold in drums or kegs or both? 


What is the telephone number of U. S. |. 


Peoria plant? 
What is egg yolk used for? 
Is British gum soluble in ether? 


What commercial grades of acetic acid can 
be bought on the open market? 


What is the address of the Alkali Export 


Association? 


The Chemical Guide-Book 
answers these and hundreds of 
like questions. 


The following big firms have standing 
this book —why not you? 


orders for 


The Abbott Laboratories 
Agasote Millboard Co. 
Agfa-Ansco Corp 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Alabama Power Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
American Chicle Co. 

American Glanzstoff Corp 
American I. G. Chemical Corp. 
American Optical Co. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


American Writing Paper Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
Arlington Mills 

Armour & Co. 

Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd 
Associated Dyeing & Print. Co, 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp 


Bakelite Corp. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co 

Barber Asphalt Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Bayer Co 

Belamose Corp. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Borden Farm Products Co., Inc. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rub. Co. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Brown Co. 


California Fruit Growers Ecxh. 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Celanese, Led. 
Carbide & Carbon Chem. Corp 
Casein Mfg. Co 

Celanese Corp 

Celluloid Corp 

Champion Fibre Co 

Chemical Solvents, Inc 

City of Cincinnati 

Coca-Cola Co 

Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Light & Power 
Corning Glass Works 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cranston Print Works Co 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Diamond Match Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Dupont Viscoloid Co. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Ethy! Gasoline Corp 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 


Fostoria Glass Co 
Freeport Sulphur Co 


General Chemical Co. 
General Electric Co. 

The Glidden Co 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Greenville Finishing Co. 
Gregg Dyeing Co. 
Guggenheim Bros. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hockanum Mills Co. 
Hohokus Bleachery 
Hooker Electrochemical! Co. 
Houbigant, Inc 

Huguet Silk Co 
International Harvester Co. 
International Nickel Co 
International Paper Co 
International Salt Co. 


Jello Co 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Kellogg Co 
Kimberly-Clarke Corp 
Kolynos Co 

The Koppers Co. 


Larkin Co., Inc 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
Lehigh Lime Co. 

Lehn & Fink 

Lever Bros., Ltd. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Liberty Dye Works, Inc. 

L. K. Liggett Co 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
McKoosa Edwards Paper Co 
Merck & Co., Inc 

Michigan Alkali Co 

The Mitsui Mining Co 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
Mount Hope Finishing Co. 


National Lead Co 
National Zinc Co., Inc 
New York Mills Corp 
Niagara Alkali Co 
Niagara Wall Paper Co 
North Am. Cement Corp 
Northern Paper Mills 
Norwich Pharmacal Co 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 
Otis Co 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Oxford Paper Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co 
Panama Railroad Co 

Parke, Davis & Co., Inc 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co 


Phoenix Oil Co. 

Pinaud, Inc 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Postum Co 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Proximity Mfg. Co 

Pure Oil Co. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Ranier Pulp & Paper Co 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Remington Arms Co., Inc 
Riverside & Dan River Cot. Mill 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co 
Rock Hill Print & Finishing Co 


San Jose Spray Mfg. Co 
Sayles Finishing Plants 
Seaboard By-Products Coke Co 
The Sharples Solvents Corp 
Shell Development Co 

The Sherwin-Williams Co 
Skelly Oil Co 

Solvay Process Co 

Sorg Paper Co 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Standard Oil Co. Calif 
Standard Oil Co. Ind 
Standard Oil Co. N. J 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co 
Swanao Chemical Co 

Swift & Co 


Tennessee Copper Co 

The Texas Co 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Transcello Paper Co 
Trojan Powder Co 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp 


Union Oil of California 
United Drug Co 

United Piece Dye Works 
United Wall Paper Factories 
United States Finishing Co 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co 
U.S. L. Battery Corp 
United States Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
The Upson Co 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 


Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Victor Chemical Works 
The Viscose Co 


Western Borax Co 

Western Charcoal Co 

Western Electric Co 
Westinghouse 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co 


Zonite Products Corp 





Only a dollar--if you order 


ODAY 





CHEMICAL MARKETS, INC. 
25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


YES, | am willing to save a dollar— 


Here's my dollar enclosed—for which send me a copy of the 1933 CHEMICAL GUIDE-BOOK (regular Price $2.00) 


just as soon as off the press. 


Dee. ’32:°XXX1. 6 
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Only a Cooper? 

To you this man may be ‘‘only a cooper.’’ But to us his ability is a 
different matter. He is still a cooper but he’s an expert in his trade, for, 
even a cooper must know his job when he works for Natural Products. 
And the cooper is only one of many men continually working toward our 
single high standard of QUALITY, always quality . . . and no stone is 
left unturned. 

Is such quality justified? Ask our customers who are out in plants where 
quality really counts. They'll tell you many interesting things about 
Natural Bichromates. Better yet, use them and prove how genuine 
high quality gets results . . . and saves your money, too. 


Tlaturod 


BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 


BICHROMATES 








Natural Products Refining Co., 904 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HAT British chemical export cartel, 
authorized to build and operate 
jointly-owned plants in foreign 

lands and administered by the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers 
acting as a glorified sort of Webb Law 
organization, which Dr. Armstrong has 
suggested, is but the chemical expression 
of a thought that begins to crystallize 
as the British plan for recovery. 


RITISH industrialists and financiers, 

economists and statesmen appear 
to be concentrating their aims more and 
more upon a world-wide British eco- 
nomic unit. The British domains are to 
supply a market for the manufactured 
goods of the British Isles, which in turn 
will offer a market for the foodstuffs and 
raw materials produced by the protect- 
orates, colonies, dominions, and common- 
wealths. It is a neat plan. Moreover, 
provided the co-operation of the 
daughters of Britannia can be secured, 
it is a practical plan. 


HIS curious revival in modern form of 
the historic colonial policy of the 
mercantilists, if suecessful, would be cer- 
tain to shape the development of both 
history and economics. The example of 








Buy British 


a British Empire living peacefully and 
prosperously within itself would have 
tremendous effects. Leaving Russia out 
of our speculations, as presenting too 
many unknown factors, it is at least 
obvious that the United States is the 
only other nation which might even dare 
to attempt to emulate the British exam- 
ple. Of the necessities we lack tin, 
chrome, rubber, and possibly antimony 
and nickel; but our petroleum, coal, 
wheat, cotton, sulfur, and iron could be 
bartered for any of these that proved to 
be quite indispensable. On the other 
hand, China is the only undeveloped 
open market that could begin to con- 
sume the exportable surplus of manufac- 
tured goods from any of the first-class 
industrialized nations. The rest of Asia 
is preempted and both Africa and South 
America are areas of land, not of 
population. 


LTHOUGH the possibilities of such a 

future are intriguing, they are at 
the moment idle. But they do furnish 
sufficient reason for watching with keen 
interest the unfolding of the British 
program. The first centers of our 
interest are obviously international debts 
and the tariff. : 
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+4 chemicals. With large stocks located at carefully 
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chosen distributing points, we can give excellent 

















sscece delivery service at competitive prices. 
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Too Many 
Sizes 


Flake caustic soda is sold in 
drums of 50, 80, 100, 400, 425, 
and 500 pounds. Sodium am- 
monium phosphate is packed in three different 
size kegs of 100, 125, and 150 pounds each. 
In both of these examples, the packages are 
from the original containers of manufacturers. 
Revision of the containers in which the fifteen 
hundred chemicals are listed in the Chemical 
Guide-Book, emphasizes the extreme diver- 
sity and unnecessary multiplicity of pack- 
aging in chemical industries. 

Reasonable reduction in the number of 
sizes of containers is a very effective way of 
securing needed distribution economies. The 
aleohol producers have pointed the way by 
the adoption of standard five, and fifty gallon 
drums and 8,000 gallon tank cars. Analysis 
of chemicals, where an excessive and needless 
number of sizes of packages exist, indicates 
the greatest necessity for reduction in the dry 
chemical class. The container committee of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association has 
already performed an outstanding service to 
the industry, but still a lot more can be done. 
Standardization and reduction in the number 
of sizes of chemical packages is a big job, but 
a worthwhile one. Cooperation between the 
Bureau of Standards, the cooperage and drum 
manufacturers’ associations and the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association is necessary. 
Now is the time, when stocks are at a min- 
imum, to make the attempt. 





Labor Organized labor, which has natur- 
Amuck ly resisted all efforts to lower 
wages, steps far beyond the bounds 
of self interest when they demand the six-hour, 
five-day week at the 1929 wage scale. No one 
within the circle of our industrial executives 
but realizes fully the very real concern of our 
corporation commanders for the problems of 
their work people during the present crisis. 
In many instances this sympathy has 
prompted policies that have helped the staff 
at the expense of the stockholders; company 
contributions to relief have often been more 
than generous; and the executives themselves 
have not only shared in cuts, but they have 
also given and are giving much time and 
effort to the unemployment problem. Most 
of all these good works have sprung from the 
highest, most human motives; and it would 
be a great loss to our industrial world were 
unreasonably selfish demands on the part of 
labor to change this attitude. 
There is danger of this. For the shorter 
hour and shorter week, demand was couched 
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by the Federation of Labor in unmistakably 
belligerent terms, and on top of it were passed 
resolutions calling for job insurance at the 
expense entirely of the employers and warning 
that savings in governmental costs must not 
be made by curtailing gratuitous services to 
working men. 

It is but natural that many executives will 
read these official pronouncements of or- 
ganized labor either feeling that their good 
will is being abused or that an attempt is 
being made to capitalize the present distress- 
ful, but critical situation. In fact, it is very 
difficult for even the best friends of labor 
to comprehend these recent moves away from 
co-operation with management, for certainly 
the leaders of the labor movement must know 
that technological unemployment and the im- 
perative necessity to reduce all costs to the 
basis of present values combine to jeopardize 
seriously their position. They are in danger of 
being driven into a corner from which they 
‘vannot fight their way out. If they are to 
extricate themselves, it must be in co-opera- 
tion with all economic groups, for all are 
‘aught in the same Jam which only the united 
efforts of all can break. 


Alcohol and the 
New Congress 


One branch of the ehem- 
ical industry will cer- 
tainly—and probably 
promptly—feel the repercussions of the change 
in administration in Washington. A change 
in our prohibition laws is imminent, and any 
change will affect the producers of industrial 
alcohol. 

What that change will be, no one is yet 
able to say; but indications multiply, pointing 
to the necessity of complete repeal of the 
Kighteenth Amendment before the possibility 
of any serious modification of the Enforee- 
ment Law. Two new forces, the bootleggers, 
who are well organized and wield a very con- 
siderable local political power, and the Sup- 
reme Court, who will doubtless be called upon 
to decide the constitutionality of Democratic 
repeal methods and any beer enabling act, are 
thus to be drawn into the wet-dry fight. In 
the interim grave uncertainties will plague the 
aleohol industry and the ultimate chaos might 
be reached if a thwarted and harassed wet 
majority in Congress refused to appropriate 
funds for prohibition enforcement. 

Ultimately, the fate of the industrial alcohol 
maker may be to shift his troubles from regu- 
lation to taxation. Repeal would presumably 
restore the original status of methanol-de- 
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natured, tax-free alcohol; but the great need 
for revenue and the rights of such states as 
might choose to remain dry would be new 
elements apt to upset precedent. 

Immediately, there will be a reduction in 
the allotment for manufacture in 1933. With 
some reasonably seasonable weather during 
this month, the sales of 1932 should be about 
60 per cent. of the 85 million permitted gal- 
lons, and it is understood in Washington that 
Dr. Doran has pretty definitely decided upon 
curtailment for next year to 73 millions. This 
figure is about half way between present allot- 
ment and current consumption. 

These figures pay a distinct compliment to 
the aleohol industry. In the face of an over- 
production that is known to all industrial con- 
sumers they have stopped the demoralization 
of their market. This very real feat has been 
accomplished moreover, not only in spite of 
some headway made in the anti-freeze field by 
competitors of denatured alcohol, but also 
against some very determined price buying by 
the large oil companies who are fast becoming 
the big jobbers of anti-freeze. Long famous 
for their patience under affliction, the alcohol 
producers have developed a fine courage in the 
face of adversity. 





Time by the This is the season of new 
Sarnkaok resolutions. Plenty of ex- 
ecutives have made up their 
minds never again to be caught in unwise 
expansions or unwitting overheads, but the 
end of this year is a particularly timely op- 
portunity for a little positive planning. The 
past year has seen much liquidation—many 
readjustments—and a number of fundamental 
changes in most branches of the chemical 
industry. Apparently this process is going to be 
continued for some time, and it is well for our 
industrial leaders to consider these radical and 
painful readjustments in the light of a neces- 
sary revaluation, rather than wilful disaster. 
Therefore, instead of resolving what we are 
not going to do again, it would be more profit- 
able to draw up a program for reconstruction. 
Certain things, the necessary rehabilitation of 
our plant equipment, and the reorganization 
of our sales methods can be done more cheaply 
and more effectively today, than when busi- 
ness again revives. Research can find cheaper 
materials and processes, and commercial strat- 
egy can diversify or concentrate today with 
the minimum of interference with regular 
operations. 
Instead of resolutions on New Year’s day, 
let us adopt new plans. 
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Quotation Marks 


The textile industry has been the first to show signs 
of recovery from the business paralysis that has 
affected the nation as a whole. No plea can be urged 
too strongly to our manufacturers to keep this added 
production within the limits of possible consumption 
and to guard against the evil of an unbalanced market 
due to a surplus of inferior materials.—The American 
Silk and Rayon Journal. 


Of all the factors that have played a part in building 
up great business enterprises and raising the standard 
of living of the American people none has been more 
efficient than the science of publicity. Yet the tre- 
mendous job which it accomplishes costs less than 
2% of the total national income, a fact worth very 
serious consideration by every concern that is tempted 
to hinder its progress by mistaken economy in adver- 
tising.—The India Rubber World. 


Laissez Faire is much more than a bit of legalism. 
It is not merely a political shibboleth, or a bill of 
rights granted by a benevolent despot or a far-seeing 
legislature. In one sense it is a theory of human 
nature; in another a code of ethics; in a third the by- 
product of a long-brewing conspiracy, to wit the rise 
of the Third Estate above hereditary perogative; and 
in a fourth a hue and cry which aims at the pursuit of 
dollars.—0. Fred Boucke in “Laissez Faire and After.”’ 


Americans are learning to do without the things 
their fathers never had.—Alexander Powell. 


International cartels may bring great economies, 
and they may involve abuses; they may either 
smooth out or intensify fluctuations. They are 
capable of being a foundation of collective leader- 
ship, and a useful control of policy, but they require 


safeguarding.—Sir Arthur Salter. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of December 1917) 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works celebrates fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of company. 


The salicylic acid plant of Du Pont in Newark, Del. destroyed 
by explosion and fire. Loss $100,000. 


Warner Chemical Co., Carteret, N. J. 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. 


increases capital from 


Prominent chemical men discuss formation of chemical ex- 
change in order to regulate trading, settle disputes over contracts 
without resorting to courts. 


Abbott Laboratories of Chicago licensed to produce and sell 
‘‘veronal’’ under a non-exclusive license. 
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OME years ago General Coleman du Pont wrote 
me this rather startling comment: ‘‘The United 
States Steel business well organized is no harder 

to run than a peanut stand.” 

A few years later, Fred W. Shibley, of the Bankers 
Trust Company, wrote an article in ‘““Nation’s Busi- 
ness,” and selected as his title: “It’s Easy to Make 
Business Pay.” 

I support these viewpoints, for I know firms that 
are making profits, even in these times, because, to 
paraphrase Mr. Shibley, they have ‘‘discovered a 
secret gold mine of budgetary control which a select 
few are mining profitably.”’ What these concerns are 
doing under conditions of excess plant facilities, and 
what others can do under like conditions, is what I will 
endeavor to bring out. 

In this mining process, the Profitgraph is the 
management “tool.” 

Business is not a static thing. It isa moving entity, 
influenced at all times by both internal and external 
conditions. The exeeutive’s operation of this business 
machine must be with reference to those conditions 
if the goal, the making of adequate and regular profits, 
is to be realized. He must guide this machine while 
in motion, and “relate”? the various factors to the 
given end. The purpose of the Profitgraph is to aid 
the executive to do these things. 

The income statement is unquestionably the most 
vital record in a business, bringing together three most 
important elements—sales, costs, and profits (or 
losses). It stands as the ‘‘clearing house”’ for informa- 
tion from all sales and cost records, to the surplus 
account on the balance sheet. 

But, whether an income statement reflects an 
actual result monthly or yearly, or a budgeted ex- 
pectation, it is in the last analysis, only a ‘“‘snapshot’’- 

a still picture—of the business and for the time it was 
made. Over a period of years, we know that these 
“photographs” vary considerably. This is so in many 
cases even within a given year. With rise in volume, 
there are larger profits, until we hit into what the 
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Profits vs. 


Plant Capacity 


By C. E. Knoeppel 


Executive Director, Advisory Management Corp. 


economists call the ‘‘law of diminishing return.’”’ As 
volume decreases, profits grow less and less, and 
finally become losses. 

If, therefore, it were possible to employ an imagi- 
nary motion picture camera with which to take pic- 
tures of income statements—both actual and bud- 
geted—as they would look for any rise or fall in 
volume, what are now static records would become 
dynamic indeed. 

Imagine the effect in the way of planning for sales 
and profits, in running the “‘reel”’ through a projecting 
machine—slowly—back and forth—so 
differences in results up and down a 
from zero to 100% capacity, first the 
and then the budgeted one. 

The result would be a “graphic variable income 
statement.” 

This is what the Profitgraph is—each 1% of capacity 
has its own variable income statement, presented 
graphically. 

Profit budgeting can be defined as the art of (1) 
determining, (2) planning and then (3) controlling the 
making of the required excess of the income from sales 
over the outgo for costs. 

This approach to the problem of profit budgeting 
involves a radical change in formula, from this one: 

Sales—(labor+ material + expenses) = profit (??????) 
to this one: 

Sales—(profit + fixed costs)- 
variable overheads) = ZERO. 

W. T. Grant, Chairman of the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, has this to say regarding his own mental ap- 
proach to profit-making:—‘‘Taking 100 as a unit, 
I allowed, let us say, five for rent, five for help, five for 
miscellaneous expenses, and ten for supervisory serv- 
ices and profit—a total of 25 for all charges, leaving 
a balance of 75 for merchandise. The unusual thing 
about this is the fact that I included the item of profit 
as part of the overhead expense. That was new! 
Instead of making the profit a variable factor, I set 
a minimum figure on which it seemed safe to plan.” 


as to note the 
capacity scale 
actual picture 


(labor + material + 
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Bobby Jones once related that he decided no longer 
to play against competitors, but always against ‘‘par.”’ 
Having a definite goal of his own—Par Performance— 
to play against, he did not disturb himself over his 
competitors’ scores. 

The same logic applies to business. Determine 
your own profit “par,” and play against that, for you 
cannot get away from this conclusion: What a busi- 
ness does is meaningless unless there is something 
against which to measure its accomplishment. 

In 1918, in testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission, in a then famous rate hearing, I ad- 
vanced this principle covering a quantitative profit 
‘nar’, as follows: “ a return to an investor in an 
industrial, can be said to reconcile the difference 
between a safe and sure return, and a possible but 
unguaranteed return, if the rate is two—to three 
times the guaranteed return , aS an average 


’ 


over a period of years.’ 
What Is Today’s Profit Par? 


This would mean, if we take 6% as a ‘“‘going’’ rate 
of return (more for convenience than for statistical 
accuracy), that surplus net profit to the net worth 
should average 12°% to 18° yearly, with 15° % as the 
mean as a cyclical average. A profit par for today, 
therefore, would be the amount that would maintain 
the three to five years’ average as above given. 

You may say that maintaining such a “par” for 
profit in times like these is simply out of the question, 
My rejoinder is that this is unimportant. The im- 
portant thing is to have a definite profit goal, a plan 
covering profits required, against which to relate the 
actual attainment, and determine the ‘‘profit effi- 
ciency.’ The effort to control a business for profit- 
making will alter the entire psychology of the per- 
sonnel of any organization, and profits will be greater 
than they would be otherwise. 

If all costs in a business were variable costs, and the 
situation was an economic one, there would be but 
two lines on the Profitgraph chart, the sales income 
line and the variable cost line, and profit would show 
all the way from zero to 100°% of sales capacity. 

We have fixed 
Fixed costs are of two kinds. 


But all costs are not variable costs. 
costs to consider. 


1. Shut down costs, incurred whether the business 
operates or not, and are without reference to 
volume—such as taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, watchman, and the like. 


” 


bo 


‘** Nucleus” costs, which are costs to maintain 
& minimum organization and provide the 
essential facilities, and are without reference 
to volume rise or fall, such as part of the cost 
of foreman, advertising, executives’ salaries, 
office costs, supplies, and the like. 

All other costs are variable costs, which vary in pro- 
portion to volume increase, or faster, or slower, 


depending upon the particular cost. 
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If, therefore, we take the two kinds of fixed costs 
mentioned, and superimpose over the area of variable 
costs, the area of fixed costs, the result is to make the 
total cost line cross the sales income at some point 


up the capacity scale. This point is known as the 
“profitless point,’ below which losses are sustained, 
while above it profits are made. It is often referred 
to as the “break-even”’ point. 

As will be noted, this fixed cost causes the ‘‘cross- 
over” of sales income and cost lines, which is proved 
by the formula for mathematically determining the 
“nrofitless point,”’ as follows: 


Fixed costs ($400,000) 
Fixed costs ($400,000 + prof- 
| it at budget ($100,000) 


% sales 
+ capacity = 56% 
at budget 
(70%) 


This establishes the vital importance of watching 
fixed costs in any attempts to plan and control profits. 
A study of this chart reveals the soundness of this 
contention: In budgeting, a variable actual result 
should be compared against its comparable variable 
budget, as it is fallacious to compare values of different 
denominators. 

As seen by referring to the chart, any rise or fall in 
volume would call for more or less variable cost 
allowance. In other words, if sales went from budget 
to 100°% capacity, more money would have to be 
spent, and if we compared the actual result with the 
budgeted allowance, it would appear that the bud- 
geted allowance was exceeded. If, on the other hand, 
sales went from budget to deadline, less money would 
be spent, and if we compared the actual result with 
the budgeted allowance, it would then appear that 
a gain had been made over this allowance. 

The only true budget is a variable budget. 

Inasmuch as capital is worth a definite rate of 
return, and because the profit area is one which widens 
as we ascend the capacity scale, there is some point 
in volume below which a business fails to earn interest 
on the net worth as capital investment, and known 
as the ‘‘deadline,”’ while beyond it, the business earns 
2 profit return ‘‘as a business.” 

The profit, therefore, is of two kinds—interest on 
investment, and the real business profit to manage- 
ment for its skill, ability, experience and readiness to 
provide control methods to assure a profitable result. 


Economic Budget Point 


Because the “sales dollar’ is made up of two vari- 
able components: 

1. The variable cost triangle, and 

2. The fixed cost plus profit (or minus loss) 
triangle, which components are relatively constant 
up or down the sales capacity seale, there is some 
point in volume where fixed costs and profits—ad- 
justed for capital turnover—can be said to be in 
economic balance, which point constitutes the ‘“‘eco- 
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nomic budget point,’”’ or what might be termed the 
‘normal capacity point.” 

At or near this point, overheads would be standard- 
ized, and standard prices set. 

We often hear the claim made that profits will take 
care of themselves if there is sufficient volume. This 
does not follow, in fact the worship of the false god of 
volume is responsible for more grief in business than 
anything else. As will be seen from the chart, an 
increase in volume does NOT widen the profit area 
over that shown on the chart, nor does it lower the 
“profitless point” on the capacity scale. 

What governs the position of this “‘profitless point”’ 
and the width of the profit area: 

1. The Height of the fixed cost area. 

2. The Angle of the line of total costs. 

3. A Higher sales income line due to price bet- 
terment. 

If you can first reduce the height of the fixed cost 
area, and then lower the angle of variable costs, the 
total cost line will swing on a lower axis—called the 
“pivotal point’”—and the result will be a compound 
one, which becomes a triple effect if price betterment 
enters the picture. 

Incidentally, a series of studies will show that a high 
variable cost with a low fixed cost, is better than a 
high fixed cost with a low variable cost. By proper 
planning and control, so as to bring about slight 
betterments in fixed and variable cost reductions and 
price increases, a reduced volume will yield greater 
profit than a much higher volume without them. 

Another principle can be stated as a result of a 
study of the Profitgraph: To the degree that 
certain costs in the ‘“‘fixed’’ classification can be 
transferred to the ‘‘variable”’ classification, will profit 


start to show at a LOWER point on the capacity 
scale, and become relatively WIDER from the “‘profit- 
less point” to full capacity, when profit will again be 
the same. 

If, therefore, we established drawing accounts for 
management personnel, divided as to small salaries, 
medium salaries, and large salaries, these to be opera- 
tive from zero to 35° capacity, after which sliding 
scale increases were paid up to 100%, a goodly part of 
what are now fixed costs would become part fixed and 
part variable. At 100°, the increases should be 
approximately equivalent to the amount by which 
normal salaries were reduced to determining the 
various drawing accounts. On this basis normal 
salaries and revised salaries would cross at about 
70% of capacity. 

By dividing the profit area into various segments 
covering: 

Excess of other outgo over other income (if any) 

Interest on borrowed capital 

Income taxes 

Preferred dividends 

Common dividends 

Addition to surplus account, 
we can, by reading dollars against capacity where the 
lines cut into the sales income line, establish three 
important points: 

Unhealthy Point—below which common dividends 
are not earned. 

Danger Point—below which preferred dividends are 
not earned. 

Crisis Point—below which interest charges are not 
earned. 

The Profitgraph is an ideal income statement from 
the standpoint of the proper approach to the problem 
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of assuring profits in advance, because, from sales 
income we first deduct profits, then fixed costs, and 


then the variable costs. Any difference between the 
budget and actual results, on this basis, would give us 
the figure which represents profit deficit or profit 
excess. 

By projecting ahead the year-to-date actual results, 
in terms of the fiscal year, or twelve months moving 
average, after making due allowance for seasonal 
swings, a comparison can be made covering what the 
business will look like on a yearly basis, at the rate the 
business is now progressing. By making a Profit- 
graph covering these actual results, in a reverse posi- 
tion to the one herein shown, they can be placed “‘back 
to back” and the differences easily noted. The actual 
sales line on the Profitgraph of actual results, and its 
corresponding variable budget line on the master 
Profitgraph, can be compared and the variations 
recorded. This latter line is the “current variable 
budget indicator.”’ Thus we synchronize the variable 
actual result with its comparable variable budgeted 
anticipation. 


Controlling the Uncontrollables 


The Assistant Controller of a well-known company, 
a subsidiary of one of the largest and best managed 
corporations of the country, who is both an accountant 
and an engineer, was placed in charge of a work known 
as the “control of uncontrollables.”” His problem was 
to ascertain why so-called uncontrollable items could 
not be controlled and, having found out, to investigate 
in an effort to determine ways and means to reduce 
them. His studies embraced variable costs, like 
lubrication, and fixed costs, like taxes. 

As a result of his efforts, certain standards were set, 
and incentive plans established so that rewards could 
be given in proportion to results secured. 

A work of this kind will do much to remove the 
prefix “un” from the word ‘‘uncontrollable.”’ Certain 
charts can be made most helpful in determining 
“first things first.” 

Accounting practice separates our expenses into four 
great classes, manufacturing, selling, administrative 
and shipping. This process, however, serves to 
separate related items. By a synthetic process, these 
related items of the overheads are brought together 
and arranged in order of decreasing amounts, and then 
charted. The result is what is termed a “‘cost reduc- 
tion possibility curve.” 

It should be unnecessary to even refer to sales cost- 
ing and statistical work for I know you agree that it is 
most important work. On the other hand, it should 
be emphasized again and again that sales costing is 
today about where production costing was ten or more 
years ago. 

To say that sales cost 20e of the sales dollar, and 
then use a blanket charge covering all sales, merely 
means to undercost certain lines and overcost others. 
Some items might only cost 5c to sell, another might 
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cost 50c. Unless there is adequate sales costing, we 
cannot know the real facts with regard to profit and 
loss by products and, unless we make such an analysis 
on an accurate basis, we cannot know where to con- 
centrate attention in improving products, adding new 
ones, and eliminating those which are unprofitable. 
The possibilities in statistical work, are far greater 


today in the sales field than in the factory side. I do 
not mean to minimize shop cost analysis. I want to 


stress, emphasize and bear down hard on the “gold 
mine”’ in the sales field. 

Kk. H. Harriman, the great railroad builder, built 
new lines and improved old ones in dull periods, when 
he was able to purchase equipment and materials and 
engage workers on low price levels. Some years ago 
some Jewish boys were in the scrap business. They 
kept one idea in mind in connection with the collection, 
handling and sorting, and selling of scrap-profits. 
These same boys—the Bloch Brothers of the Inland 
Steel Company, earned $1,260,000 on sales of $31,- 
610,000 in 1931, a return of 3.98% on sales. This was 
despite the fact that in that year 57 concerns in the 
iron and steel industry had deficits of $22,220,000 on 
net worth of $4,253,916,000. In 1930 Sieberling Rub- 
ber had a deficit of $1,282,098, while in 1931 the profit 
amounted to $500,347. This company determined its 
probable income then saw to it that expenses were 
made to conform to a lower figure than this income. 
The sales organization was given something new and 
better to sell, and put on the incentive payment basis. 
A control was established covering the work of sales- 
men so that they could make a more effective use of 
time than before. Firestone and Proctor & Gamble 
made more money on less sales in 1931 than in 1932. 





Equipment Bulletins 


Acheson Oildag, Port Huron, Mich. Latest technical bulletin 
is devoted to the lubrication of small mechanical devices. 

Bailey Meter, Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 300 (24 pages) 
describes and illustrates the new line of Bailey fluid meters. 
Other sections deal with the application and methods of instal- 
lation of equipment. 

Electro Metallurgical, 205 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. A new 
leaflet discusses the use of stainless steel in the dyeing industry. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. A splendidly illustrated 
booklet describes the new line of P. & H. Hansen arc welders. 

Linde Air Products, 30 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. “Oxy-Acetylene 
Tips” for November features an article on flame machining. 

Newark Wire Cloth, Newark, N. J. A six page leaflet devoted 
to explanation of the new “‘End-Shak Testing Sieve Shaker’ and 
the A. T. T. M. Standard Cornerless Testing Sieves.”’ 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. A 20 page booklet 
describes an entirely new type of conveyor, invented in England 
for handling bulk materials. Of particular interest to industrial 
chemical manufacturers. 

Surface Combustion, Toledo. ‘Developments in Diffusion 
Combustion” is the subject of the latest leaflet issued by this 
company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
splendidly illustrated booklet on mercury arc rectifiers. 

General Refractories, 104 8S. 16th st., Philadelphia. “A New 
Cement Kiln Refractory” contains detailed information of a 


user of ‘Ritex,’’ a new magnesite brick developed by this com- 
pany. 
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Chemieal Costs Control 
Rayon Output 


By Stanley B. Hunt 


Economist, Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


N 1929, the U. 8S. Census of Manu- 

facturers reported the cost of chem- 

icals used by the rayon industry as 
$16,897,370. With rayon production for 
that year amounting to 116,632,378 pounds, 
the average cost of chemicals per pound 
of rayon made was 14.5c, exclusive of the 
cost of cotton linters and/or wood pulp 
cellulose. The rayon industry in this 
country has increased its output from 
15,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 144,000,000 
pounds in 1931. During this same period 
the selling price of the yarn has dropped 
from $2.75 per pound in 1921, to $0.60 
per pound in 1932. 

Analyzed economically, the long-term, 
future growth of rayon will depend upon 
the ability of producers to lower production 
costs and their selling prices. This need 


+ 


These samples of new weaves 

and fibre combinations are re- 

produced through the courtesy 
of “Silk” 








for lower production costs to lessen sales 
resistance is supplemented by the need to 
reduce production costs to assure producers’ 
profits, since most rayon producers have 
been operating at a loss during recent 
months. The need for lower rayon pro- 
duction costs has thus a two-fold stimu- 
lation: profits and growth. 

Chemical industry can help: (a) by 
inventing or discovering new chemicals 
which will do the job of the present chem- 
icals as well or better and which will be 
cheaper to use; or (b) by reducing the 
costs of the chemicals now used by the 
rayon industry. There is a real ‘‘stake”’ 
in solving this cost problem by the rayon 
and chemical industries working jointly 
and severally. Estimates of the growth of 
rayon in this country during the next ten 


New rayon weaves used in a 
dull patterned velvet of dusty 
pink color 


A celanese rough canton crepe 
printed in an interesting de- 
sign of rich brown or tan 


Acetate yarn woven into an 
extremely rough crepe is very 
popular this season 
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years have 
size of about 160,000,000 pounds “operating capacity” 
per year. 

Until fairly recently, the rayon industry has 
focused its selling attention particularly on the silk 


varied from one to ten times its present 


market; but increasing attention is being given the 
possibilities of expanding rayon consumption in fields 
and uses where cotton has been supreme until now. 
The validity of this new selling emphasis may be 
seen in the following table which gives the poundage 
consumption of cotton, wool, rayon, and silk in the 
year 1931. 
Fiber Consumption the United States During 1931 
LS SREP ET ETO Ee TC 2,702,000,000 Pounds 
SS re re em 631,000,000 ‘i 
DD itasknadiwad cape cane we 150,000,000 Pn 
79,000,000 . 
Because viscose is the most common type of 
rayon produced (88% of the total in 1931), ensuing 
remarks in this article will apply to it only. Viscose 
rayon is a cellulose acted on by an alkali and re- 
precipitated by an acid. 


This essential sequence is 
common, although each producer has his own varia- 
tions in the exact ma- 
terials and methods used. 

In say 1926, raw ma- 
terial costs totaled about 
30% of the total manu- 
facturing cost of rayon; 
raw materials here in- 
clude chemicals and the 
basic cellulose used. But 
today, the relative cost 
of raw materials is higher 
percentage, say by 5% 
to 15% additional, de- 
pending on the company 


Another new weave of the 


and its production methods. The cost of raw mater- 
ials has not been reduced as rapidly as have the 
Stated 
another way, the cost of raw materials has become 


other costs in the past five or six years. 


The new so-called 
waffle fabric combi- 
nation of Sunspun 
and Bemberg yarns 
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an increasing part of the cost of rayon production. 
It is this fact of relatively increased raw material 


costs, which the rayon industry 
chemical industry for study. 


ment of chemical research, 


believe that 


tial chemical 


Potomac Fancies with broken 


the chemical industry. 


Broadening the rayon market by the employment 
of rayon yarn in all sorts of faney weavings, and 
combined with all of the various fibres as illustrated 
by the “swatches” shown here, is undoubtedly going 
to prove a potent factor in the increase of rayon 
Already much has been done in this 
direction, but the limits of such expansion are fairly 
obvious and unfortunately proved to be remarkably 
fixed. Beyond a certain point these limits simply 
cannot be passed unless our artificial fibres are able 
again and further to advance their competitive base 


consumption. 


upon a lower price foundation. 


of synthetic yarns from this point of view must, 0 


necessity, depend upon advances in technique and 
reductions in the costs of our chemical raw materials. 

Admittedly, rayon is a material with a future. This 
future is closely linked with the chemical industry’s 
Fortunately, this is a line of de- 


own development. 
velopment which is plain to both industries. 
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can present to the 
Perhaps nothing 
can be done about it. But in view of the great develop- 


we are certainly led to 
continued 
research will bring forth 
amazing discoveries un- 
dreamed of today. It 
appears that the poten- 
business 
which would result from 
a substantial increase in 
rayon production would 
well justify considerable 
effort in this direction by 


Rayon producers 
are not laggard in research and development works 
to this end of lower costs, but again they come up 
against factors beyond their control. These are 
partly technical and partly chemical, and the future 
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An Economist Looks at 


Unemployment 


HERE has been a decided tendency to discuss 
unemployment as if it had no necessary con- 

nection with the decline in business activity 
during the past three years. Various measures de- 
signed to “relieve the unemployed”’ have been offered 
on the theory that money is being hoarded, or that 
employers have willfully refrained from providing 
jobs. Wall Street is blamed and stockholders are 
assailed for their selfishness in desiring dividends or 
surpluses. The government is denounced because 
it does not provide jobs for everyone on public works 
without increasing the tax burden. Altogether too 
frequently no thought is given to the fact that busi- 
ness concerns can employ men only as they are able 
to market their goods and that governments can have 
money to spend only as citizens earn funds with 
which to pay taxes. Fundamentally, employment will 
improve only as the demand for goods and services 
increases. Any improvement through direct public 
activities will be merely incidental to gains in private 
business. Short-cuts to employment normaley which 
ignore the capacity of employers to sell more goods 
and to live within their incomes are entirely and 
completely unsound, 


Localism and Employment 


The desire to conserve existing employment has 
led to an intensification of the ‘“trade-at-home’’ 
idea. Not only have merchants insisted more than 
ever upon the bulk of local patronage, but manufac- 
turers have also asked for local or sectional support 
whereby their employees may be continued on the 
job. Opposition to chain stores has been intensified. 
Insistence upon local or state-wide industrial de- 
velopment has been increased. Throughout the 
nations of the world protective tariff barriers have 
had general support. More and more we are inclined 
to look upon all neighbors, even those in the next 
city or county, as foreigners with whom it is dangerous 
to have commercial relations of a normal sort. 

As an example of the type of thinking which con- 
siders local or regional interests too narrowly, one 
may cite the proposal made in one state that the 
highway commission be ordered to buy no cement or 
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By Frank T. Stockton, Ph. D. 


other supplies outside the state, in order to keep 
local mills and factories occupied with orders placed 
by the commission. The suggestion at first met with 
ready acceptance. It seemed to offer a good way of 
providing work for mill hands, as well as for road 
builders. So long as we could keep our work at home, 
why not do so? Since it was planned to employ only 
resident labor on the highways, why not use material 
made only by residents of the state? 

Everyone will agree that work on the highways 
might well be reserved to home labor. It is entirely 
logical in the ease of state and other governmental 
funds to restrict their use to the hiring of residents 
and taxpayers where such individuals are available. 
There is certainly no evident gain in going abroad for 
idle men when we have plenty of them at home. 

It becomes a different story, however, when we 
consider the purchase of materials. Unemployed men 
hired to construct highways are not engaged in the 
manufacture of articles entering into an inter-state 
market. 
that. The cement industry of the state in question 
is geared to supply a large part of the national market. 
To run even to fifty per cent capacity it must have 
more orders than have been in sight from the high- 
way and other intra-state building programs. 

If one state erects barriers against cement from 


Cement plants, however, are doing exactly 


other states, the sister commonwealths can return 
the compliment. The same situation would obtain if 
we were considering embargoes on agricultural im- 
plements, packing house products, electrical fixtures, 
or any other products. When the program of self- 
sufficiency has made the rounds of all the states, 
“ach one is equally bad off. Many well-established 
industries have been crippled by what virtually 
amounts to a boycott, while in each state unnecessary 
expansions have been made by small local industries 
to supply the state market. 

Prosperity, with accompanying increases in em- 
ployment, cannot come to New York, Kansas, or 
California if the remainder of the country is suffering 
from depression. Economic isolation cannot produce 
employment in these days of territorial interdepend- 


ence. Manufacturers will hire more labor in the 
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long run if each purchaser, whether an individual or 
a public body, is free to buy in the best market and 
if the entire country is considered as one economic 


unit. It retards rather than promotes restoration of 
business and employment if customers for goods 
must pay a bonus for them. The consumer has his 
own budget to meet and is entitled to get the most 
for his dollar. 


Reversion to Hand Labor 


On many occasions the proposition has been ad- 
vanced that in a period of unemployment less use 
should be made of labor-saving machinery. It is 
quite likely that the emphasis which has been placed 
upon technological unemployment has had much to 
do with the reaction in favor of hand labor. Although 
technological employment is due not only to in- 
ventions and improved processes, but also to efficiency 
systems and to business mergers and combinations, 
the attack has been centered upon mechanical im- 
provements. To use men instead of machines is an 
obvious proceeding, something which the average 
man can understand. It is also something which can 
be partially controlled through the pressure of public 
opinion. The other factors creating technological 
unemployment are less objective in nature and are 
far enough beyond the ken of the average man to 
escape his assaults. 

There have been a number of occasions when 
public pressure has been placed upon employers to 
force the use of hand labor. Thus, in one case, a 
county seat town some months ago went so far as to 
appeal to the state employment committee to compel 
a pipe-line contractor to wheel his expensive ex- 
cavating machine to one side in favor of men with 
picks and shovels. The force of local public opinion 
drove the contractor to accede to the demands for a 
time, even though he had bid on the job with the 
intention of using the most economical equipment 
available for the work. 

There have not been many demands for hand labor 
operations on private work recently, because it has 
become more thoroughly understood that a period of 
depression is a time when every employer must effect 
all economies possible. When markets shrink and 
when contracts are taken on narrow margins as the 
result of strenuous competition, economies in opera- 
tion are quite evidently the only way to salvation. 
Even a concern which has built up excellent reserves 
cannot “squander itself into prosperity.”’ To ask an 
employer to increase his direct costs by using in- 
efficient methods when better ones are at hand may 
provide temporary employment for a few extra men 
but it is ruinous in the long run. 

If a public organization, such as a municipality or 
a county, desires to set up specifications calling for 
hand labor on public works as a means of providing 
work in lieu of charity, there can be no real objection. 
However, there is some question about the hand- 
labor specifications on contracts for state highway 
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construction when prompt completion of projects is 
desired. If it is true, as some observers believe, that 
we have already passed beyond the marginal point in 
desirable highway construction and that the highway 
fever has carried us into unproductive road building, 
then the delay caused by using hand labor may not 
be as uneconomic as would otherwise appear to be 
the case. 

Another proposal has been that we produce pros- 
perity by having every employer add at least one in- 
dividual to his personnel whether he can use more 
labor profitably or not. The argument is that if 
every employer will hire at least one extra man, 
additional markets will be created since extra dollars 
will be available for spending. 

The trouble with this proposition is that it is asking 
business concerns to take unwarranted risks. When 
additional buying power is brought into being, it 
is not distributed pro rata over all existing lines of 
consumption. Buyers’ demands move in curious ways 
their wonders to perform. To believe that wage- 
bread cast upon the waters will come back to one 
without loss or deterioration, when no reasonable 
market is in sight, reveals a firm faith in a business 
Santa Claus. To ask a manager to employ labor 
which he cannot use productively is practically the 
same as to urge individual consumers to go into debt 
for articles which they do not need. Release of buying 
power is economically sound only when the things 
which are purchased can be used to business ad- 
vantage. 

For some time after the depression began many 
concerns endeavored to keep their entire foree work- 
ing full time. It was soon discovered that the plan 
could not be continued. Accordingly, working time 
was staggered and the number of man-hours per week 
was reduced to the limit of safety. If it were necessary 
to reduce man-hours in the first place, there seems 
little reason for increasing them now unless market 
conditions justify such action. 

Back in the middle of the last century there lived 
a very interesting Boston Machinist by the name of 
Ira Steward. It was he who converted the eight-hour 
day movement from the isolated efforts of local 
trade unions to a general demand for state and 
national legislation. He framed what was perhaps 
the first shorter work-day philosophy, which was that 
eight hours in place of ten would lead to increased 
wages by raising the standard of life. Unfortunately 
for Steward, his wife framed a jingle which went as 
follows: 

Whether you work by the piece or work by the day, 
Decreasing the hours increases the pay. 

As a result of this masterpiece Steward has pop- 
ularly, but unjustly, been termed the father of the 
lump-of-labor theory. What this theory is can well 
be stated in the words of Samuel Gompers when he 
said that ‘‘so long as there is one man who seeks em- 
ployment and cannot obtain it, the hours of labor 
are too long.’”’ We may quote again from President 
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Saffin of the Molders Union who advocated an eight- 
hour day in 1874 ‘‘in the hope that there will be a 
corresponding reduction in the amount produced 
by each individual until the demand for laborers 
equals the supply.” 

The lump-of-labor theory, then, held that there 
was so much work to be done; decreasing the hours 
(with no reduction in day rates) made it impossible 
for those employed to complete one hundred per cent 
of the “lump” of work which was destined for per- 
formance; consequently, a surplus of work was left, 
necessitating the hiring of some of the unemployed. 

In order to sell the hour-reduction program to em- 
ployers, organized labor finally had to abandon the 
doctrine of higher unit costs in favor of the theory that 
shorter hours would actually increase daily produc- 
tion. Naturally, there was a little straddling for a 
time as witnessed by the arguments of President 
Martin Fox of the Molders in 1897 when he said 
practically in the same breath that eight hours would 
reduce the army of the unemployed and that it was 
best from the business standpoint because it might 
result in productivity equal to that of a ten-hour day. 
Recently, several labor leaders have again expressed 
favor for the shorter work-day as a method of in- 
creasing employment. Dean Donham of the Harvard 
Business School also appears to favor the same 
program in his book on Business Looks at the Un- 
forseen. While employment committees, both federal 
and state, have been asked for their endorsement, ap- 
parently none of them have responded favorably. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a set lump of 
labor or a set amount of production to be performed. 
No manufacturer or other employer is going to insist 
upon having so many units of work done regardless 
of the cost. It is the avowed purpose of the lump-of- 
laborites to increase unit costs since hours are to come 
down and weekly wages are to remain constant. No 
allowance is made for the possibility of producing the 
same amount by shortening hours; in fact, it is as- 
sumed that hourly production will remain unchanged. 
Higher unit costs necessitate higher selling prices 
which result in fewer sales. Fewer sales mean that 
production must be reduced. We finish the cycle as 
employees are laid off or discharged in response to 
curtailed production. Thus the plan carries with it 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

Wages 

In the early stages of the present depression the 
popular preachment regarding wages was that pay- 
ments to labor should be sustained in order not to 
decrease purchasing power. Washington proposals to 
maintain wages at existing levels were supported by 
organized labor and by leading business executives. 
Since it was confidently predicted in 1930 that the 
depression would be of short duration, there appeared 
to be good social reasons for avoiding wage cuts and 
for turning to other means of perfecting business 
economies. Wages, once reduced, lag behind the 
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general price level when it advances. Most labor dis- 
turbances and conflicts have occurred in prosperous 
years when labor unions have struggled to increase 
wage rates somewhat in proportion to the increase 
in general prices. 

It was also a reasonable program from the manage- 
ment standpoint to resort to other operating econ- 
omies before initiating wage cuts. Fifty years ago 
it was more or less the normal procedure to reduce 
wages offhand as soon as business difficulties were 
encountered. Today, when sound personnel procedure 
is fairly well established, it is recognized as a mark of 
poor management when economies in processes, style 
reductions, adjustments of sales territories, and plant 
alterations do not receive attention before economies 
in payroll. It is desirable to attempt reorganization 
of methods first, instead of demoralizing the working 
forces by promptly shifting the burden of operation 
economy on to them. 

There comes a time, however, when wages must be 
cut to enable management to live within its budget. 
To continue paying high wages when prices of prod- 
ucts have been reduced becomes impracticable except 
in rare cases. First, employment is staggered, then 
some of the personnel are given indefinite layoffs, 
and finally wages are cut. It does little good to say 
to an individual employer that he should maintain or 
add to his payroll if his sales will not justify such a 
policy. For one employer to preserve the purchasing 
power of his personnel by avoiding wage cuts does 
not mean that any of such purchasing power will in 
any way be reflected to his own products. 

Some economists believe that a depression should 
be met head-on by wage cuts. By so doing, it is held, 
the deflation expedited, rock-bottom 
is quickly reached, and we are spared the painful 
process of putting off the evil day. If we always knew 
the magnitude of a business debacle and were able 
to realize ahead of time that we were due for a period 
of serious deflation, perhaps prompt wage cuts would 
be desirable. The difficulty is, however, that we never 
know how disastrous a depression is to be until we 
have lived through it. 

All constructive efforts to improve upon our 
present economic situation must have their founda- 
tion in business solvency. All of us would like to see 
idle men go to work so that their suffering and humilia- 
tion might be relieved. It will be of little avail, how- 
ever, in achieving our employment objective to adopt 


movement is 


plans that induce permanent injury while they seem 
to offer temporary help. Business enterprises are 
under the necessity of paying their own way and 
making ends meet. Any program which tends to 
increase unit costs in business under present con- 
Stability 
for employers must be achieved before we can have 
stability of employment. 


ditions means disaster to many concerns. 


Temporary expedients, no 
matter how popular they may be in their appeal, are 
no substitute for balanced budgets. 
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Oxy-acetylene 


Today and Tomorrow 


By James H. Critchett 


Vice President, Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Chemical possibilities, 


recent advances, and 


future expectations of 
the oxy-acetylene 
process were deftly 


brought to light’ by 


ET us take a look at what has been going on re- 
cently in oxy-acetylene welding, beginning with 
the time when the oxy-acetylene blowpipe had 

become a well developed tool, reasonably priced, and 
with ample supplies of gases readily available. Since 
then, from being a repair tool called in for emergency 
use, the oxy-acetylene blowpipe has become in ad- 
dition a production tool enabling the quicker, cheaper, 
and more satisfactory manufacture of a superior type 
of product. This is true in factory or in the field, 
under mass production methods and under conditions 
requiring occasional small lot production. Whether 
the skill required by the job is that of the mechanic, 
the artisan, or the artist, the quality of the product 
has become so well recognized that one by one the 
barriers of national and local codes and insurance and 
safety rules have fallen before the insistent demand 
for its use. 

The oxy-acetylene method of applying hard-facing 
has enabled the metallurgist to compound metals with 
little regard to the cost of the ingredients. The 
homeopathic amounts used at the exact point of need 
make even the most costly compound economic in 
the end. Thus millions of dollars worth of heavy duty 
machinery are protected by hard-facing. Oil well 
drills can be kept in service thousands of feet under 
ground for long periods without having to be with- 
drawn for dressing; grinding mills continue to turn 
out their products at lower cost, and industry is 
served in numerous other ways. 
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Mr. Critehett, grad- 
uate of **M. I. T.,°’ in 
a talk delivered at the 
33rd Annual Meeting 
of the International 


Acetylene Association. 


The once strictly neutral flame became first excess 
acetylene to enable quicker melting and faster pro- 
duction on steel welding, and next, excess oxygen to 
permit the better welding of brass and bronze. 

The cutting blowpipe, once the chief ally of the 
wrecker, became the tool of the builder and by applica- 
tion of machine control accuracy of size and smooth- 
ness of cut became an every day fact. Today oxy- 
acetylene cutting, rivals in finish any but the most 
perfect of machined cuts, its accuracy is sufficient for 
the bulk of manufacturers. Similarly the oxygen 
lance, once used to dismantle large masses of metal, 
became refined into the scarfing blowpipe for re- 
moving imperfections from the surface of billets and 
slabs in the process of steel rolling. Thus the chipping 
dock, long the bane of the steel mills, fades into the 
realm of forgotten ills. 

First. as to the tool itself, the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe. Already signs of change are appearing. The old 
“burner” has been placed in new surroundings. No 
longer are both hands of the welder required properly 
to manipulate the blowpipe and welding rod hence 
the nervous strain incident to welding is greatly 
reduced and welding speed markedly increased. But 
much greater changes are to be expected. The 
efficiency with which the heat of the oxy-acetylene 
flame is used in welding leaves room for much im- 
provement. We can be certain that our technologists 
will find the means to harness better the heat now 
only partially employed, and the new blowpipe will 
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need less gas for a much greater hourly output of 
welding. 

Next, let us try to see what the improved oxy- 
acetylene equipment will be doing that is not being 
done today. Certainly it will be welding new materials. 
In the age that is before us metals will be used to an 
even greater degree than now. Within our life time 
steel will continue to be the chief metal employed, 
but it may not be the steel with which we are familiar. 
Just as the stainless steels have recently come to the 
front, other new varieties with improved character- 
istics will appear in the future. As the kinds are 
multiplied, each variety will be used where its specific 
qualities are needed and structures and machines 
will be put together from a greater variety of steels 
than is now common. This presents both a problem 
and an opportunity to oxy-acetylene welding. Past 
successes due to the adaptability of our process point 
the way and it is up to us to determine how much of 
this assembling shall be by welding. Oxy-acetylene 
welding has the opportunity, because of its un- 
equalled ability to weld many different materials, to 
hold the leading position, but it will only do so if we 
successfully strive to solve the problems inherent in 
the new materials and the improved methods of 
construction. 

Other metals also will come more to the fore. 
Already the way is set for the much wider use of 
aluminum and its alloys, a development in which gas 
welding will be prominent. Also, copper base metals 
probably will take a larger part in our civilization. 
Copper is too cheap today but with the new low cost, 
large tonnage mines which have come in during the 
past decade, it is not likely either that its price will 
rise to former levels or that copper producers will be 
satisfied until their product is more widely used. New 
alloys of copper are known which develop the strength 
and ductility of steel and respond to heat-treatment 
as does that material. These and other copper alloys 
which can be confidently predicted will do much to 
broaden the uses of that metal. And here again 
welding is the best method of fabrication, and oxy- 
acetylene the best method of welding. 

Less clearly predictable, but almost as certain of 
realization, is the use of plastics and glasses in new 
ways. The construction of large glass chemical 
equipment or the facing and ornamentation of 
buildings may be examples. Some predict glass 
furniture but from my experience with the frailities 
of even the strongest wooden chairs, I cannot look 
forward to that prospect with equanimity. Plastics 
are certainly forging ahead with great strides. What- 
ever the material, sometime, somewhere, the problem 
of joints must be faced. Oxy-acetylene welding is a 
perfectly reasonable answer if we who are keenly 
interested in the process have the vision, wisdom and 
energy to grasp the opportunity. 

The newer techniques of blowpipe adjustment and 
manipulation are bound to open new opportunities 
in familiar fields. Bearing metals now can be de- 
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posited, and non-ferrous metal faced steel bearings 
are possible. But, chiefly, I think these changes point 
to a machine welding development. Speeds of weld- 
ing are today taxing the ability of human eye and 
nerve to keep pace with them. A little further in- 
crease, and machines controlled automatically to 
insure sound welding, are a necessity. I look forward 
to this development expectantly for it should lead to 
larger fields of usefulness and to the elimination of 
many of the present problems. 

Before leaving the welding field, I want to point 
to one other way in which use of the oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe should increase. The type of heat developed 
is ideal for many kinds of heat-treatment. It is now 
used for this purpose to some extent both locally and 
in production as in the heat treatment of the teeth of 
saws. Other applications of a similar nature exist 
where use of the blowpipe would be economical and 
an increased use of the blowpipe can be looked for. 

Equally great advances may be expected in the use 
of the cutting blowpipe as in the use of the welding 
blowpipe. Already we have seen refinements which 
increase the accuracy and smoothness of the cut. 
Little further development is necessary to make 
burning to shape with oxygen replace a wide range of 
cutting operations. One who has watched heavy 
machining as in a roll turning lathe, a boring mill, or 
planer must be impressed with the costliness of the 
heavy machines required both to support the work 
under the heavy pressure of the tool, and to supply 
the large amount of power needed by the operation. 
Substitution of the oxygen jet for the cutting tool 
will simplify the machine tool, materially reduce the 
power required to drive it, and increase the speed 
with which the metal can be removed. Before this 
development can be carried to its logical goal, much 
remains to be learned about the effect of the shapes 
and velocity of the oxygen jet. The judicious use of 
preheat and even artificial chilling may also enable 
better control of the cut. Sufficient is known about 
these factors today to make a large number of ap- 
plications profitable and to point the way to larger 
use of this means of removing metal. Undoubtedly, 
further research and development work will expand 
the field until it is one of the major means of con- 
verting the output of the steel mill into the ultimate 
desired shape. 

So much for speculation. In times such as we are 
now emerging from, we are building for the future 
even better than is possible under boom conditions. 
This is particularly true of the oxy-acetylene industry. 
In some fields we have met difficult competition, but 
ours is a process with unlimited possibilities and for 
every foot lost there is a yard of gain. We must 
constantly improve our methods, search out new 
uses, adapt our process to the changing needs of 
industry, meet new developments with service and 
welcome the opportunity afforded our process by new 
materials and methods. 
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By C. H. S. Tupholme 


ITH the increased competition from synthetic 
ammonia and the exceedingly low prices 
obtained for ammonium sulfate, the man- 
ufacture of this product in Great Britain has proved 
definitely unprofitable as a byproduct of coal distilla- 
tion. But, the raw liquor must be disposed of some- 
It cannot be discharged into public sewers or 
rivers, and although several methods of destruction 
have been tried out, 


how. 


none is satisfactory, and nearly 
all of them lead to increased atmospheric pollution. 

With a new type of plant installed at the North 
Berwick Gas Company’s works, however, a consider- 
able step forward has been made in cutting the losses 
hitherto borne by gas utilities in getting rid of their 
liquor. This new plant, the operation of which was 
described by R. J. Philp, Engineer at the North Ber- 
wick works, to a meeting of the North British Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers, is known as the Thorncliffe- 
Baldurie gas liquor concentrating plant. 

Until this plant was installed, the North Berwick 
Company received 60 cents per ton for their gas 
liquor, but at the same time they had to pay 1 dollar 
40 cents for transport, so that they were involved in 
a net loss of 80 cents on every ton of gas liquor made. 

The Thorncliffe-Baldurie method shown in Fig. 2 
is essentially a steam distillation process carried out 
in a still, in conjunction with a preheat which utilizes 
the waste heat from the still head to preheat the in- 
coming weak liquor. This weak liquor is concen- 
trated from about 2 to 15 per cent., the volume is 
reduced ten times, and the concentrated liquor is no 
more volatile than crude liquor. The effluent from 
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the plant is less in volume and less toxic than that 
from an ammonium sulfate plant or of crude liquor 
itself. The process is also entirely non-liming. The 
whole process is controlled by automatic methods 
without manual attention. 

At the North Berwick plant (see Fig. 1), according 
to Mr. Philp, the still has an internal diameter of 
1 ft. 6 in. with 11 compartments 9 in. deep, fitted with 
trays, overflow pipes, and access doors for cleaning 
purposes, complete with top and bottom sections. 
The preheater and condenser are of the double-tube 
type, having internal tubes 1% in. bore by 6 ft. 7 in. 
long, and external tube of 3 in. bore by 6 ft. long, 
fixed to a header box, each section being connected 
by means of a return bend. There is one overhead 
storage tank, 12 x 8x 4 ft. deep, used for storing 2,200 
gallons or 11 tons of concentrated gas liquor. On top 
of this tank there is a small scrubber to purify the gas 
discharged from the tank when it is filling with liquor. 
In addition, another tank of 1,100 gallons 
acts as a feed tank for weak liquor. 


‘apacity 


Steam Driven Pump 


The weak liquor is pumped from the feed tank to 
preheaters and thence to the still, the gases from the 
still being used to preheat the liquor, and finally con- 
densed and gravitated to the concentrated liquor 
storage tank. A water supply is fixed to the condenser, 
but in actual practice very little water is used. The 
pump is steam-driven and is of the rotary type. 

On top of the pipe from the still to the preheator is 
fixed a temperature regulator and pressure regulator 
which control the valves operating the supply of 
liquor to the pump. The entire plant is thus automa- 
tic and needs no supervision. A pressure regulator is 
fitted to the steam supply with automatic control for 
the steaming of the still. In the event of a stoppage 
the liquor supply is bypassed at the pump by means 
of a spring-loaded valve. The storage tank is kept 
high enough to fill railroad tanks direct. 
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In operation, the water control valve is first turned 
on, and then the steam valve to the still is slowly 
opened. It takes about an hour to heat up the still 
and the condensers to the required heat. Next the 
pump is put into operation, and a very small feed of 
water is turned on to the condensers. The liquor 
gradually increases in strength until it is 26 deg. 
Twaddell, when the cock leading to the concentrated 
gas liquor tank is opened. During this period the 
pressure of steam into the still is gradually increased 
from 3 to 5 lb. From the time the steam is turned on 
to the still until 26 deg. Twaddell liquor is produced, 
the weak liquor is returned to the storage tank which 
contains the feed supply of weak liquor. A test pipe 
is placed in a convenient position and tests are made 
occasionally to see the actual strength of liquor being 
produced. It takes about 1 to 1% hours to get the 
strength from, say, 5 deg. to 28 deg. Twaddell. After 
this time, the plant is left to look after itself. 

Since this plant has been in operation, 32 tons of 
concentrated gas liquor have been sent to distilleries, 
as against 323 tons in the same period of last year, 
before the new plant was in operation. As the other 
factors have been equal, one ton of concentrated 
liquor is made from 10 tons of the crude liquor. The 
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contents of the concentrated liquor on analysis show 
between 16 and 17 per cent. NHs3. 

The cost of manufacture of the concentrated liquor 
is around $2 per ton, which shows an overall profit so 
far of approximately $28, as against a dead loss of 
about $665 before the plant was installed, so that the 
net gain from the plant is $693 with interest and de- 
preciation on the plant about $80. 

Quite apart from the saving effected by the gas 
plant itself, there are also advantages accruing to the 
distillers of the liquor from the use of concentrated 
gas liquor. Here I should explain that the custom is 
in Scotland for the gas plant to send their crude 
liquor to various centralized distilleries to be worked 
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up into the various ammonia products. Those with 
experience in the manufacture of ammonia products 
know that 50 tons of ammonium sulfate per day can 
be made in one unit of plant with the same labor as is 
required to make one ton per day. Similarly, if it is 
desired to make muriate of ammonia, or ammonium 
bicarbonate, it is as easy with suitably designed plant 
to make 50 tons a day as it is to make one ton a day. 

The wisdom, therefore, of converting gas liquor to 
concentrated gas liquor, the most suitable form for 
economical subsequent use, is obvious. Sulfate of 
ammonia plant which has been designed to produce, 
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Fig. 3. Plant for making ammonium bicarbonate from concen- 


trated gas liquor 


say, 20 tons a day, can by simple modification be 
made to produce 50 tons a day at about half the 
expense for steam and labor. 

The concentrated liquor produced is peculiarly 
suitable for conversion to ammonium bicarbonate. It 
has the following proximate analysis: NHg3, 18.93%; 
COs, 24.39%; HS, 0.917%. To convert the concen- 
trated gas liquor into ammonium bicarbonate will not 
necessitate a very elaborate type of plant. By a 
process which, according to Mr. Philp, has been 
patented, it would seem that what is required is a 
plant such as that shown in Fig. 3. This consists of a 
combined saturator and carbonating tower, through 
which concentrated gas liquor is passed, wetting a 
suitable filling medium, and into which 
first and carbonating tower afterward—the acid-free 
producer gases are introduced for effecting the car- 
bonatation of the concentrated gas liquor. 


saturator 





Company Booklets 


American Cyanamid, 535-5th ave., N. Y. City. ‘‘American 
Hortigraphs and Agronomic Review” for Nov.-Dec., is the 
silver anniversary number, and contains the announcement of 
the commercial production of granular Aero cyanamid in ad- 
dition to an interesting review of the company’s activities 
during the past 25 years. 

Baker Chemical, Phillipsburg, N. J. The November issue of 
“The Chemist-Analyst”’ is featured by an article on the measure- 
ment of density by the flotation method, by H. Yogoda. 

Columbia Alkali, Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City. ‘Soda Ash 
for the Glass Industry” is a very attractive booklet filled with 
valuable data for glass manufacturers. It should be on the desk 
of every glass producer and chemist. 
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What Cost 
L/C/L Chemieal Distribution ? 


By George Stanley Robins 


President, G. S. Robins & Co. 


OUR discussion of the “Necessities of Chemical 
Distribution’? ends with the sentence ‘‘To 
eliminate different middlemen will not cpso 

facto eliminate their functions. It will merely transfer 
them to others.” 

In my opinion, the manufacturer of chemicals has 
endeavored in many instances to replace the distribu- 
tor in distributing his ‘‘wares.’? He has not been fair 
to the distributor in not allowing the distributor the 
same margin of cost for distribution which the manu- 
facturer has allowed himself for doing the same work. 
The distributor has been ‘‘graciously’’ allowed less 
than the cost of the physical handling of merchandise. 
When the manufacturer figures the cost of less carload 
distribution he usually figures it only in the difference 
between the cost of putting materials in a car and the 
cost of trucking them to a less carload freight station. 
He forgets all about all of the other costs. 


14,¢ Per Pound 


Generally speaking, the cost of distribution of less 
carload orders for the distributor who is handling 
many hundreds of orders per day, is approximately 
Ye per pound for his physical and clerical forces. The 
selling cost averages up to another 4c per pound if 
an intelligent selling job is done by the distributor. I 
have had occasion to talk to only one manufacturer of 
chemicals who has accurately figured his costs of 
direct less carload selling. This manufacturer has 
been selling industrial heavy chemicals direct for the 
past five or six years, and his records indicate that 
costs of less carload selling, taking into account all 
other factors which should be charged to that depart- 
ment, are close to 2¢ per pound. 

We do not doubt the accuracy of the figure of 2e per 
pound at all because we realize what it means to 
throw the expense of less carload distribution on the 
volume of not more than ten chemical items which 
any manufacturer has to offer for less carload dis- 
tribution. The distributor on the other hand, dis- 
tributes the cost of such distribution over more than 
500 items of many sorts sold to many trades. 
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There is the crux of the situation. The distributor 
is an absolute necessity today and is by far the most 
economical means of distributing less carload lots of 
chemicals to the ultimate consumer. Those manu- 
facturers with large financial surpluses of several 
years ago, who started out to eliminate the distributor, 
are very quickly finding, in these days of lowered 
profits and greatly diminished volume, that their rosy 
pictures of distribution, painted with the optimism of 
ever-increased prosperity are expensive luxuries during 
competitive times. 


Exit Capt’n Kidd 


True enough a chemical distributor today must be a 
real student of chemical distribution. The chemical 
market has no room for the “‘pirate’”’ or “leach’’ who 
handles chemicals only for the profit on each transac- 
tion and has no regard for the stability of the industry 
or the ethics of the profession behind it. The dis- 
tributor who is a real chemical distributor is an aid 
to every chemical manufacturer because he carries out 
all of the requirements of prompt, proper, efficient and 
most economical chemical distribution. 

Direct selling has certain obvious appeals, both to 
the producer and to the consumer. However, pro- 
vided the chemical manufacturer has wisely selected 
his local distributors; cooperates with them whole- 
heartedly, expects from them a real selling service, 
and when they render it, treats them as fairly and as 
sincerely as he would his own selling staff, it’s my 
experience that most of the advantages of handling 
the business by the manufacturer’s own staff, become 
either fictitious or sentimental. 

Very few chemical producers today can afford the 
luxuries of such and sentiments in their 
selling operations. Less carload distribution costs are 
less through local distributors and just as efficient, if 
the local distributor is as carefully selected and as 
justly treated as the sales manager handles his own 
men. 


fictions 
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AMYLAMINES 


These Amines are available as mixtures of the isomers of 
Monoamylamine, CsHii1NH2, mixtures of the isomers of 
Diamylamine, (CsHi1)2NH, and mixtures of the isomers 
of Triamylamine, (CsH11).N. 


The Monoamylamine is miscible with water, the Diamyl- 
amine is partially soluble in water, and the Triamylamine 
is only slightly soluble. These Amines are all stronger 
bases than Ammonia and very readily form soaps with 
fatty acids or salts with inorganic acids. 


The Amylamines compared to Alkyl Amines of lower 
molecular weight show especially peculiar solvent power 
for many materials. 


PENTAPHEN 
(p-Tertiary Amyl Phenol) 


CsH,, € OH 


Pentaphen condenses with aldehydes to form a varnish 
resin which is completely soluble in drying oils. Varnishes 
made with this resin offer maximum durability under 
all tests. | 


AMYL MERCAPTAN .. . C;H,,SH 
DIAMYL SULPHIDE .. (C,H,,)2$ 


Amy| Mercaptan, in particular, is valuable as an odorant 
or warning agent for use in odorless natural and artificial 
gas. There is a variety of possible uses for these sulphur 


compounds in the preparation of organic derivatives. 





THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP. 
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Be low iweoa Japanese lac- 
quer plant working in the 
lime old process of evap- 
orating the natural lac 
qums, a process that goes 
on regardless of patents 
covering low viscosity n itro- 
cellulose or high boiling 
solvents. 











The Photographic Record 


Japan's chemical industries, despite the great alkali and dye 
plants which have sprung up since the war, are still in the 
home handicraft stage as illustrated in these photographs 
collected for CHEMICAL MARKETS by Dr. Charles E. 
Mullin. At the left, a Japanese enamel worker inlaying on 
metal, one of the most cherished art works of the country. 
Below is a Japanese wood chemical operation producing 
charcoal in the clay retort with obviously no attempt to re- 
cover methanol or acetate of lime. 


Japan has a_ big 
outpul of handmade 
paper, chiefly from 
mulberry pulp but 
nol exclusively, and 
used for making 
windows and. shoe 3, 
as well as for writ- 
ing and printing 
purposes. 
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Courtesy “Silk”? 








America’s Nobel medalist in 
chemistry, Dr. Irving Lang- 
mutr, sails on the Bremen to 
receive the highest international 
scientific award. 


The chemical industry's 
mascot. This charming 
young lady, modestly 
displays the charms of a 
chemical costume. From 
top to toe, she is clothed 
in synthetic raiment. 
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Associated Press 


The romance of aur nilroge nous artistically hrought la 
life in this European carbide oven in the plant and 
operation at Hart, Bavaria, 


Ewing Galloway 
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EADERSHIP is the reward of merit. 
The ranking position occupied by 
Monsanto Phenol U. S. P. is the result 
of outstanding high quality. Its abso- 
lute whiteness, purity and uniformity 
make it eminently satisfactory for all 


of its various applications. 





Monsanto Chemical Works 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 





373 Brannan St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Empire State Bldg. Everett Station 500 No. Dearborn 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Victoria Station House, Victoria St. 
LONDON, S. W. | 

















PROCESS for converting 

liquid latex (the secretion 

of the hevea or rubber 

tree) to powdered form is reported 

as perfected by a Dutch inventor, 

M. J. Stam, on the principle of a 

spray apparatus, and continuous in operation. The 

rubber particles are prevented from forming a spongy 

mass by the addition of a dextrine solution and upon 

drying, are coated with an extremely fine powder, 
which causes them to remain dry and separate. 

Latex authorities are frankly skeptical. 

is certainly not original. 


The idea 
K. A. Hauser, inventor of 
‘“‘Revertex,”’ a concentrated material containing ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. rubber and 25 per cent. 
“We 
even succeeded, under certain conditions, in con- 
verting latex thus pre-treated into a dry but perfectly 
resoluble powder by means of spray-drying.” In 
1928, a British patent was granted for a process 
producing powdered latex, and in 1930, an American 
patent, for the same purpose. 
dried the disadvantage of in- 
Further, authorities point out, 
that the amount of dextrin or casein necessary might 
prove a real handicap later in manufacturing opera- 
tions. Therefore, unless Inventor Stam has, indeed, 
produced something revolutionary, it is unlikely that 
the present status of latex or concentrated latex is 
really in danger. 

Except in the Far East liquid latex ten years ago 


water, in an account of his researches, states: 


In all cases spray- 
powders possessed 
stability to pressure. 
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was a curiosity. In 1931, over 
10,000,000 pounds of rubber in 


latex was imported into the 
United States alone. 
Brazilian natives, in a crude 


way, knew how to preserve the 
liquid state of rubber sufficiently long to fashion 
footwear, rubber-protected cloth and vessels of various 
types, but for export, the secretion was coagulated 
by the simple process of ‘smoking.’ Gradually, 
more scientific means of coagulation were adopted. 
When cultivated plantations in the Far Kast replaced 
the Brazilian native, operating in the wild South 
American jungle, as the chief source of the world’s 
supply of rubber, the desirability of shipping latex, 
a liquid, rather than rubber, a solid, began to dawn 
on a number of investigators. Latex has points of 
similarity with cow’s milk. Both sour and putrefy, 
unless preserved and coagulated. For years now, 
latex has been coagulated either with formic or acetic 
acids and occasionally with sodium silicofluoride, 


aleohol, alum, sodium biformate, guanidines and 
amines. 
Chemists, however, continued to work on two 


major problems: a method of preserving latex in- 
definitely, and a commercially feasible process to 
eliminate a large part of the water, so that shipments 
over long distances could be made economically, for 
the absurdity of shipping two pounds of water for 
every pound of rubber was quite evident. 
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The first problem was more easily solved since 
small additions of ammonia preserved latex indefinite- 
ly. Other materials used to some extent include 
sulfonic acid salts, sulfonic alkyl-aryl reaction prod- 
ucts, alkali salts of selenious or tellurious acids, 
certain alcohols and ketones, phenols together with 
gasoline or kerosine, mixtures of formaldehyde and 
trisodium phosphate, neutral or alkaline salts of ester 
acids, and mixtures of borax and boric acid. As soon 
as the practicability of preserving latex with ammonia 
was demonstrated, the largest rubber company in 
this country began shipments from the Far East 
in bulk. However, the necessity for paying heavy 
freight on large quantities of water (60 per cent. or 
more) militated against a greater adoption of liquid 
latex. 

The second problem proved more difficult. Why 
sprayed rubber milk should give a rubber-like product 
which cannot be redispersed in water, although most 
other powders produced by spray-drying, are capable 
of complete resolution, was the key to this problem. 
Scientists well-versed in the chemistry of colloids 
finally determined that the non-reversibleness of 
dried latex was due to natural substances of a pro- 
tective colloidal character contained in latex which 
have not sufficient protective power to stabilize the 
solution as the concentration increases. While it was 
found impractical to produce powdered rubber, 
analagous to the manufacture of powdered milk, 
it was possible to produce concentrated latex. Three 
methods have been perfected; evaporation, centri- 
fuging, and creaming. A fourth process, filtration, has 
not as yet reached commercial proportions. The 
amount of water eliminated varies between 60 and 80 
per cent. 

In concentrating latex by evaporation, stability is 
obtained by adding potassium hydroxide and a 
potassium soap to the latex. In the centrifuging 
process, latex is protected by the addition of 0.3 
per cent. of ammonia, and then centrifuged at 
8,000 to 9,000 r.p.m. In the creaming process, sodium 
hydroxide is added to facilitate the operation. For 
each process, several supplementary patents of a 
highly technical nature have been taken out, but in 
general, these are as yet of minor importance. 


Advantages of Latex 


The use of latex in place of rubber has numerous 
advantages. Rubber in its usual state is produced as 
follows: the milk is coagulated by a reagent, washed, 
sheeted, dried, smoked, packed, shipped, unpacked, 
plasticized, compounded, and vulcanized. Heavy 
machinery is required in at least two steps—plasti- 
cizing and compounding. Latex, on the other hand, 
is first preserved, then it may or may not be con- 
centrated, shipped, compounded in the presence of 
protective agents, shaped by one of several processes, 
dried, and vulcanized. Compounding is done in 
relatively light, inexpensive machines and _ several 
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operations are eliminated. Ease of transportation is 
an important factor. A large part of the shipments 
are now made, at least to this country, in tanks of 
ships. Even if drums are used, handling and packing 
operations are eliminated. 

The most important advantages of latex are, how- 
ever, in manufacturing operations. Its fluid condition 
eliminates rubber solvents and the need for mastica- 
tion; by stirring, a more uniform mix minimizes 
variability in factory operations; compounding can 
be done without cumbersome machinery; power 
costs are much lower. Further advantages are 
claimed, such as better dispersion of compounding 
materials, better aging, lower accelerating costs, 














Latex is not the sap of the rubber (Hevea) tree, but a secretion 
flowing just beneath the outer bark of the tree. Native collecting 
“milk” on a large plantation in Malaya. 


elimination of fire and health hazards attending the 
use of solvents for rubber; less physical deterioration 
because no milling operation is necessary; and 
finally, a general claim is made of all-around superi- 
ority of finished products. 

Latex, particularly concentrated latex, is likely to 
displace rubber in many operations. Not only is this 
so, but latex is opening up new fields heretofore un- 
able to use rubber in what may be termed the ‘‘solid”’ 
state, as contrasted with latex—a liquid. 

Indicative of this growth, latex importations into 
the United States were 19.3 per cent. greater in 1930 
than in 1929, while the consumption of crude rubber 
decreased nearly 20 per cent. Importations of latex 
continued to expand in 1931 over 1930 figures. A 
review of imports since 1924, makes it apparent 
that although the growth in the use of latex is quite 
large, as yet it has made but small inroads into the 
consumption of crude rubber. 

The investment in rubber plants is tremendous. 
A company with $50,000,000 in equipment for manu- 
facturing from crude rubber, is naturally loathe to 
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scrap this entirely. It is not improbable that a su- 
perior tire could be made from latex, but the rubber 
industry has been plagued by too many improve- 
ments, necessitating costly equipment changes before 
such machinery became worn out, as for example, the 
switch from ‘‘cord”’ to “‘balloon’’, and now to ‘‘dough- 
nut” tires. The losses already incurred through 
obsolesence have nearly beggared the industry. The 
change to latex is such a profound one that it can 
only be done piecemeal and slowly. 

The tremendous decline in the price for crude 
rubber is another important, governing factor. Based 
on rubber content, latex is more expensive than 
crude rubber. Further, the savings effected by the 
use of latex, do not now offset the difference in crude 
rubber and latex prices. The all-appealing con- 
sideration is today superiority of product in many 
instances. Accordingly, small articles, where the rubber 
content is low and the amount of fabricating rela- 
tively great, is the most promising field for the 
present. 


Latex (not concentrated) is quoted currently at 
30 cents a gallon. Assuming a rubber content of 











Unloading liquid latex into tank cars from a ship’s balance tanks. 
Ease of transportation is one of the outstanding advantages of latex. 


three and one-third pounds per gallon, the present 
cost is nine cents per pound of rubber. Naturally, 
this figure does not truly represent the quantity 
price. Rubber smoked sheets are quoted currently 
at 3.42 cents per pound. The disparity in price 
now existing between latex and rubber is plain and 
the cost of transportation is also worth notice. Planta- 
tion rubber is usually packed in a case weighing 
about 15 pounds and containing 224 pounds of rubber. 
In latex the same quantity of rubber in the same 
total weight, the concentrate would have to contain at 
least 93 per cent of rubber, and be transported in bulk. 

Because of their different physical and chemical 
properties the methods of employing latex and rubber, 
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show radical differences. Processes for latex are so 
numerous and varied that for the sake of clarity we 
segregate them in groups: 1. dipping processes; 
2. spraying processes; 3. spreading processes; 4. 
extrusion processes; 5. filtration processes; 6. mould- 
ing processes; 7. electrodeposition and “ionic de- 
position” processes; 8. acid latex processes; 9. com- 
pounding processes; 10. “wrinkling” processes; and 
11. gelling processes. 

The simplest method is the alternate dipping of a 
non-porous mold in latex and then drying until the 
deposited layers are of sufficient thickness. Gloves, 
finger protectors, coated screens and balloons are 
so made. One difficulty, unless great care is exercised, 
is the ‘‘running”’ of the latex with subsequent uneven- 
ness. It has been suggested that a combination of 
dipping and coagulation might be used, or a dipping 
followed by an application of heat. The spraying 
process, while apparently possessing possibilities, has 
not, as yet, been employed very extensively because 
of mechanical difficulties. Spreading is used fairly 
widely, particularly in the manufacture of water- 
proofed fabric. Extruding compounded latex from 
tubes into coagulating or dehydrating baths has been 
researched, but as yet little success has been achieved. 
The same is true of filtration. Electro-deposition is 
based on sound technical and electro-chemical ideas, 
and, in the opinion of such an authority as E. A. 
Hauser, promises to open the application of latex 
in the original rubber industry more than any other 
process. Compounding and ‘wrinkling’ processes 
are employed to some extent. The most recent sug- 
gestion is that of coagulating or gelling latex and 
curing in steam or moist vapor. 
assist the gelling operation include: 
fate, calcium chloride, zine sulfate, alum, ferric 
chloride, manganese salts, sulfur dioxide and gaseous 
and liquid acids. 


Chemicals which 
magnesium sul- 


To prevent too early coagulation: 
casein, blood albumin and hemoglobin are used. 
The gels are toughened by sulfur dioxide or volatile 
acids. At the moment, storage battery separators are 
being made abroad by this process, and the idea is 
being thoroughly investigated in this country. 

The first important commercial use for latex was 
about 1923 or 1924 to cover, and also to penetrate 
deeply into the cotton cords employed in tire manu- 
facture. This was not only the first important use 
but today remains the largest single consumption. 
However, two latex authorities, Detrich and Hauser, 
have shown that true penetration does not actually 
take place. But one large company (The United 
States Rubber Company) has perfected a special 
flexing machine, and reports, latex-treated web 
fabric superior to cord fabric of the same construction. 
The same company is now suggesting latex for coated 
paper manufacture, and a few plants are already 
employing the process. Several advantages are 
claimed for paper in which latex has been incorporated. 
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Lalex Tank 





Newer proposed uses for latex include, mixing with 
petrolatum to produce a lubricant; sealing tropical 
fruits in a film of dried latex; poros ebonite, made 
from latex, as a light board for airplane construction 
and a new adhesive. Latex mixed with bentonite 
produces a splendid adhesive for tin containers; 
composition soles are made either with felt, with 
cotton, with tire scrap, or with silicon carbide, or 
other abrasive materials. 
for rubber 


Latex has been suggested 
rubber-lined bottle caps. 
the manufacture of 
abrasive wheels, and other abrasive materials, driving 


and 
may be employed in 


stoppers 
Latex 


belts, packings, gaskets, and rubber impregnated 
ropes. Serum from latex is a binder for finely divided 


moulding materials. The so-called ‘‘bubble’ gum, 
so industriously chewed by “Skippy” and his pals 
has a latex base. Certain emulsions in photography 
have been suggested by one worker. Rubber im- 
pregnated wood has been tried in violins. In medicine, 
latex has occasionally been employed as an anatom- 
ical fluid. Book binding is one suggestion, and pro- 
jection screens, made from sprayed latex, still another. 
The fabries of the “Akron” were in part made from 
latex. Latex-paper tops for women’s shoes have been 
adopted in the low price class. 


Products specifically made from latex by the 
electro-deposition method include protective gloves 
of all types, telephone receivers, door handles, lamp 
cases, filter press plates, fan blades, fans for handling 
corrosive fumes, spinneret tubes in rayon manu- 
facture, screens for corrosive liquids, racks, hooks 
and dipping baskets for electroplating, and a host of 
other articles of peculiar shapes and forms. 


*See photograph, page 513 
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Machine for the latex-dipping of 
cord fabric to be used in the 
manufacture of tires. 


Inner tubes may be made from latex. Electrical 
insulators, dental rubbers, latex cements, fountain 
pen holders, are now articles of commerce. Cellular 
air cushions, for a variety of purposes, are produced 
in large quantities abroad.* A new type of rubber 
cotton thread is finding wide application in rubber 
textile belting. Of particular interest to the chemical 
industry, is the line of rubber filters in soft and hard 
form developed in Géfmany and valued because of 
their inertness to chemical action. Sponge or foam 
rubber, made from latex, is being widely employed 
in the toilet-article industry. Another field of grow- 
ing importance is that of acid or alkali-proof coatings 
for chemical reaction containers, piping, 
valves, etc., in the chemical and process industries. 


vessels, 


Latex undoubtedly will offer serious competition to 
the older methods of applying rubber to such equip- 
ment. Mixed with horsehair, pig bristles and other 
fibres, latex as an upholstery material locks the fibres 
and prevents formation of lumps. 

As far back as 1922 considerable work was done on 
latex paints. On drying from two to three years the 
rubber cracked badly and had to be burned off before 
repainting. Improvements may overcome this dif- 
ficulty. Rubber roadways have been the ‘‘Utopia”’ of 
the rubber-producing countries, promising the greatest 
outlet—greater than all of the present uses. In fact, 
present consumption would be insignificant compared 
to its possible demand, if rubber should prove tech- 
nically and economically a competitor of cement, 
asphalt, ete. Latex and asphalt can be mixed, and a 
company in England plans to produce such a product. 


Latex in the concentrated form, or possibly, the 
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powdered latex of Stam, may prove the “‘sesame’’ to 
open the door of rubber ‘‘Utopia.” 

One adverse factor in the substitution of latex for 
rubber remains to be considered—patents. The 
industry is literally ‘bogged down” with latex 
patents and the situation is comparable to that ex- 
isting in lacquers and plastics. Much uncertainty 
results, so that manufacturers must move slowly. 
A review of the key patents was given in ‘““The India 
Rubber World” by Dr. Joseph Rossman (Nov. 1, 
1932), and latex enthusiasts, complain (‘‘Rubber Age,” 
April 25, 1932) that ‘“‘Leading organizations interested 
in the use of concentrated latex in continental Europe, 
neither make a secret of their- knowledge nor do they 
block the general application of latex by patents as 
is customary in other countries. On the contrary, 
they assist the consumers by giving them all the in- 
formation available in connection with compounding 
and vulcanization. This is the main reason why the 
variety of latex applications on the Continent has 
gone far beyond the applications throughout the rest 
of the world.” 
peculiar. 


The situation in this country is 
Most of the research work has been done 
by one large company. Controlling a large part of 
the supply of latex through plantation holdings, and 
also owning factories capable of producing almost 
every type of rubber article, its interest is twofold. 
First expectations that latex would revolutionize 
the rubber industry have not been reached nor are 
they likely to do so for many years. On the other 
hand, in several fields, notably several where rubber 
formerly played no part, latex has won an important 
niche. ‘The Chemical Age,” (London) in a recent 
editorial, says: ‘‘Given proper economic conditions, 
it is not outside the realm of possibility that the 
direct use of latex could accomplish a revolution in 
the rubber industry.” This is a true statement, but 
it is well to point out that an “‘if’’ and, a very big 
— From many angles such a 
sibility seems in the remote future. It 


is involved. pos- 
is safer to 
conclude, as do Morris and Greenup in their tech- 
nical survey of the latex field in the July issue of 
“Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry”’ 
(page 755) “Although latex was off to a late start 
industrially, it is certainly now keeping up with 
the times.”’ 


Foreign Dye Exports 


German export of coal-tar dyes has decreased about 27 per 
cent since 1931; the figure for anilin and similar dyes declined 
from 19,000 to 13,700 tons, or from 81,600,000 to 63,200,000 
marks. Export to China showed the largest drop, from 6,353 
tons in the first half of 1931 to 2,864 tons in 1932. On the other 
hand, import of dyes from Switzerland showed an increase, 1,792 


tons in the first half of 1932, compared with 1,554 tons in 1931. 
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We Congratulate 


Eric C. Kunz, December 2, 1884 
A. Cressy Morrison, December 6, 1864 
Frank G. Breyer, December 21, 1886 


‘Keeping his friends’’ is said to be the particular hobby of 
Eric Kunz, but it certainly has not interfered with his business 
career. Born in Switzerland, 
educated at Zurich and Oxford, 
he came to the United States in 
1915 and went to work as 
chemist for the United Piece 
Dye Works in Lodi, N. J. He 
worked for the Du Pont Dye- 
stuffs Division 1918 to 
1925, working up from chemist 
to assistant 
In 1926, he back with 
Givaudan, for whom he _ had 
worked for six years in Geneva, 
as manager of their American 
business. 
claims to 








from 


director of sales. 


went 





He has two unusual 
fame—he 





was tech- 
nical advisor to the American peace commissioners at Versailles, 
and he is the originator of the ‘“‘sell by smell’”’ idea. 


Our first tariff authority must, like the old war horse, be 
champing his bit aad scenting afar the smoke of coming battle, 
and we congratulate the indus- 
try upon having so wise and so 
wittv a champion of protection 
Morrison. He 
remarkable first-hand knowledge 
of tariff matters. 


as Cressy has 
He has per- 
sonally investigated the hours, 
wages, and output of European 
industries. He has compiled a 


complete record of American 
private loans to foreign coun- 
tries. He studied 
sively and critically every tariff 
law since 


tion, and 


has inten- 
1897, its administra- 
its effects im- 

ports and domestic production 
of all sorts of chemical products. All this erudition rests lightly 
upon him, and he is a facile speaker, a nimble-witted witness, an 
eloquent advocate. 


upon 


Frank Breyer has had a full year. As technical advisor to 
the Lacquer Associates, who have been cooperating with Glidden 
in the Du Pont low viscosity 
patent suit, he has been busy 
enough to keep most consulting 
chemists thoroughly occupied; 
but he has in addition labored 
like a Trojan as Chairman of 
the New York Committee for 
the relief — of 
chemists and chemical engineers 

a public that has 
called heavily upon his time, 
his diplomacy, and his sympa- 


unemployed 


service 


thies. From graduation in 1910 
from Johns Hopkins, to the 
establishment in 1927 of the 





consulting firm ; 
and Breyer, he was successively chemist, chief chemist, and 
research director of the New Jersey Zine Co. But 
course, chiefly famous as a Southern Democrat, an 
economist, a patentee, and a trout fisherman. 


of Singmaster 


he is, of 
amateur 
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Unjustified 


Cash Discounts 


By Howard F. Hyland 


Treasurer, Mathieson Alkali Works 


buyer’s market. Even though raw materials and 

finished products have consistently declined in 
price, there appears to be no point of contentment, 
but the recent Federal excise taxes have been seized 
upon by certain buyers as an opportunity to weaken 
further the terms of selling, particularly those which 
carry a discount for pre-payment. 

The obvious meaning of the cash discount has ap- 
parently ceased to be a premium for prompt payment 
in the prescribed time. Questionable selling methods 
have also been engaged in, which, while prices have 
been maintained, additional discounts are allowed, 
which naturally reduces the selling price under the 
guise of a discount. 

It might not be amiss at this time to look back and 
reflect upon the history of the cash discount, as to 
its origin and significance. In the early days of re- 
construction, following the Nation’s struggle for 
unity, when banking facilities were limited, specie 
payments were suspended, and production and dis- 
tribution confined to limited districts. Little con- 
sideration was given to the fact that ultimately the 
country was destined to become anything other than 
an agricultural producer, or that it would eventually 
become an important factor in foreign trade. But 
in the process of evolution, the trade areas widened, 
and industry sprang up from coast to coast, making 
it necessary for credit arrangements which at times 
extended for long periods of from four to six months. 
With the limitations of personal financial ability to 
pay, in conjunction with inadequate banking facilities, 
merchants found themselves in the position of being 
bankers. Commercial paper could not be handled 
with the limited facilities at hand, and in view of 
the situation, merchants offered concessions to their 
customers in the form of premiums should the buyers 
avail themselves of the requirements within the pre- 
scribed time, which was uniformly 10 days. 

This appears to be the origin of the term ‘‘cash 
discount.” Doubtless had not this term been used 
to describe this concession, and the term “premium 
discount”’ or some similar phrase been used to convey 


eee today is confronted with an intensive 


rad 
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its meaning, then embarrassment both on the part 
of the seller and the buyer could have been in a 
large measure eliminated. 

However, the term ‘‘cash discount”? has been used 
for a great many years and is a symbol which the 
purchaser should respect as one which denotes the 
intention of the seller to allow a premium should 
he, the buyer, wish to take advantage of the saving 
within the time limit. 

Terms of 30-1-10 are equivalent to 18% per annum. 
By few other methods can the rate of income to the 
buyer be realized. It is attractive to him, and a 
liberal concession on the part of the seller, but undue 
liberties have crept into the system and the consumer 
is not convinced and not satisfied that the premium 
allowed through the discount terms is a sufficient 
return. He therefore disregards entirely its intent 
and is at present attempting to take privileges which 
in the end are certain to plunge seller and buyer into 
irritable discussion of a character that inevitably 
leads to decidedly embarrassing positions, and pos- 
sible loss of not only good will, but actual business. 

The continuance of practices using the cash dis- 
count system as a knife to slice prices is cutting deeply 
into the heart of our whole commercial structure. 
This will ultimately be the cause of necessary re- 
vision. While many have convictions that dictate 
that the system, even in its present precarious 
condition, should of necessity be continued, it is 
doubted if their position can be justified should the 
present abuses be allowed to continue. 

Banking facilities are today entirely adequate so 
that responsible and reputable concerns can obtain 
their financial requirements without paying the 
abnormal rate of the cash discount. It is predicted 
that if buyers continue to increase their demands for 
the extension of discount terms to the 30 days, 10th 
of the month proximo, or in any manner, other than 
the established 10 day period, there will be either a 
return to the net cash selling basis, or increased 
prices to offset the cost to the seller of partially 
financing the consumer’s business. 
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In Defense of 
Tenth Proximo 


Discounts 


By R. J. Cavanaugh 


Manager Chemical Sales, Des Moines Drug Company 


ROM a wholesaler’s point of view, the cash 
discount is a matter deserving of consideration 
for a more fair and equitable extension of 

credit terms. I recently read a letter entitled ‘“Squar- 

ing the Equation” and it occurred to me that this 
phrase could be very aptly applied to the subject at 
hand. 

To begin with, we have four distinct links in our 
industrial set-up, viz: 

Producer of Raw Materials 

Manufacturer of Finished Products 

Wholesale Distributor 

Retail Distributor 
There are, of course, other outlets but, broadly 
speaking, they would come within the realm of one 
or the other of the above classifications. 

Starting with the first mentioned in this group 
the producer of raw materials—it is fairly safe to say 
that 95% of the producers employ uniform credit 
terms. Generally speaking, their terms are 30 days, 
or 2% for cash in 10 days. Therefore, the recognized 
terms are 10 days, since a premium is paid in the 
form of a cash discount for payment in 10 days. In 
other words, the purchaser is penalized to the extent 
of the cash discount in the event he does not pay such 
bills within the discount period. 


Now the terms of the manufacturer, who is No. 2 


in the group, as a rule coincide with those of the 
producer. At this point a thought that should be 
kept carefully in mind, is that these two groups have 
a decided advantage over both the wholesale and 
retail distributor groups for the reason that the 
selling price which the manufacturer makes is largely 
established by himself. In other words, both the 
producer and manufacturer arrive at their selling 
costs somewhat after the following fashion: cost of 
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material plus all overhead, to which is added a 
reasonable profit. The usual procedure is to sell the 
finished product to the wholesale distributor at the 
price at which the goods are to be sold to the retailer, 
less a discount which is supposed to represent the 
wholesalers’ gross profit. 

Now it is reasonably safe to say that the successful 
manufacturer allows himself a far greater margin of 
profit than he offers his distributor. So far, we have 
dealt with the producer and manufacturer whose 
extension of credit terms is practically the same, in 
addition to which it is almost an established fact that 
both of these groups enjoy greater profits on their 
goods than the wholesaler. This brings us to the 
point where I wish to point out the differential in 
credit terms extended by the wholesaler, who is next 
in the group. 

Take our own case for example; a retailer has the 
privilege of 25 days time in which to enjoy the 
benefit of the cash discount. The first answer that 
comes to one’s mind is the fact that they are not 
comparable with the others since they are entirely 
different types of business. “You,” 
practically, ‘“No.” 

For on the other hand, it is essential that a whole- 
saler extend the terms that he does and it seems only 


Theoretically 


just and fair that the producer and manufacturer 
should be under obligation to carry their just share 
of this burden, especially in view of the fact that they 
are the ones who enjoy the greatest profit, therefore, 
they are more able to do it. 

One need not be a mathematician to see the in- 
justice of such a set-up. If the manufacturer was pre- 
vailed upon to extend his terms to 15 days, or even 
better 30 days, giving the wholesaler privilege of 
discounting his bills within that period instead of the 
present 10 day period, this additional consideration 
would practically eliminate the necessity for borrowed 
capital by wholesalers who are properly financed. 
This is arrived at by the fact that an extra five days 
applied to all goods purchased would give the whole- 
saler the benefit of additional working capital. 

The average retailer who extends credit grants his 
customers 30 days time. This is only five days more 
than he is granted by his wholesaler. In this con- 
nection, I am speaking of this particular territory, but 
as a rule, the retailer does not allow his customers any 
cash discount, therefore, you might say that he is 
paid a premium for the credit he extends. 

With the above thoughts in mind, it seems that a 
more fair and equitable plan can be worked out 
whereby each factor in our industrial structure would 
be carrying his just share of the credit burden. Is 
there any logical reason why one should be expected 
to carry an unreasonable share of this burden? This 
is a reform in credit terms that could not be brought 
about over night, but more uniformity in the exten- 
sion of credit would be highly satisfactory in many 
ways. 
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Laying Out 
the Budget for 19333 


By Frank Klein 


Director Budgets, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


O STATE that an industrial organization can 

correctly plan its special operations for an 

entire year is probably as inaccurate as saying 
that no forecast whatever can be made. But there 
is no reason why there should not be prepared the 
best possible estimate of sales, expenses, and net 
income, with the provision, however, that when 
actual sales vary from the original estimate a different 
rate of expenses be provided which will be commen- 
surate with the changed rate of sales. As a matter of 
fact, every individual is obliged to pursue this same 
course in planning his personal expenses within the 
limits of his income, whether that income remains 
fixed or be reduced. And this anticipation of probable 
expenditures against expected income is budgeting, 
whether it be for personal expenses or those of an 
industrial enterprise. 

Budgets first became an important factor of con- 
trol when they were applied to state and municipal 
finances. Here the expense requirements of the 
various departments for the ensuing year are com- 
piled and a tax rate set to yield the required income. 
But industry has had no such comparatively simple 
problem. It has had to reverse the procedure by 
estimating its probable income (sales) and then set- 
ting expenses at a rate which will permit a reasonable 
return of profit. 

If business conditions were static, it would be 
a fairly simple matter to determine future income. 
Unfortunately, the economic pendulum swings widely, 
causing unexpected peaks and valleys of production, 
with their resulting high and low prices. Therefore 
any plans for future operations cannot ignore 

(1) The possibility of increased or decreased pro- 

duction from that now anticipated. 

(2) The effect of price revisions which may have to 

be made during the period. 

The first of these two conditions is ever present and 
must be constantly provided for by means of a variable 
budget. This should be simple and direct, as it 
involves only the selection of a unit for measuring the 
activity of a department, and the listing of expenses 
necessary to process various quantities of the unit. 
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The unit of output for a department may be yards, 
pounds, pieces or gallons processed, or it may be 
direct hours worked. The output of such units 
measures the volume of work performed. One 
hundred per cent. capacity of any department is 
usually determined by calculating its possible output 
if all productive facilities are employed for the full 
number of working hours per week. These can be 
stepped down in even percentages of every 5% or 10% 
to cover the entire range over which it is probable 
the individual department will be called upon to 
operate. A form such as that shown, herewith, could 
be used for accumulating this data. The expenses 
necessary to produce the quantity of units specified 
for each operating capacity are then listed. The best 
plan is to determine the present rate of capacity, 
review all current expenses incidental to such opera- 
tion, eliminate unusual expenditures, and reduce all 
others 5% or 10% as a budget or mark to aim for, 
and list these in the column representing present 
capacity; then in collaboration with the depart- 
mental head, step the variable expenses up and down 
with the rates of operations, as determined upon. 
Some labor accounts will vary directly with volume of 
production while others will only change with pos- 
sibly every 20% or 30% variation in capacity. Every 
item of expense must be considered separately, and 
this review alone frequently discloses some interesting 
possibilities for reductions. Having established the 
allowable amount of each class of expense for each 
rate of operating capacity, the columns are totaled to 
show the allowable departmental expense for every 
capacity, and a copy of the sheet furnished to the 
interested departmental head. This serves as ad- 
vance information of the limit of expense which-may 
be incurred for any rate at which production is pro- 
ceeding. The routine of comparing actual expenses 
with the budgeted allowances, and taking steps to 
enforce adherence, is the same as for fixed budgets; 
and is so well known that it will not be discussed here. 

It is surprising that so few organizations have 
adopted this feature of control because it can be 
made so sensitive to variations in production as to 
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provide for immediate reduction of specified expenses reductions are possible elsewhere but not in his own 
when sales volume declines. This means that there is division. A supervisor may be perfectly honest in his 
no lag in reduction while waiting for business to conviction that he can make no reductions, due largely 
improve; that there will not be the usual indecision to the fact that the management has not provided 
about having to reduce but not knowing where or him with the necessary information regarding his 
how; and assures that each department will bear its operations. 











share of the burden, regardless of the eloquence of the The second condition mentioned above is that of 

foreman or departmental head in explaining why adjustment to meet revisions which have to be made 

WORKS INDIRECT EXPENSES in the selling — of the 

NORMALS FOR VARYING OPERATING CAPACITIES product. As practically all 

WEEKS such price revisions during 

the past two years have 

NO rca euseaat been downward, business 

rdiowe - ote has been faced with the 
t ; a : 

ee “sien : necessity of immediately 

03 | Inspectors reducing its costs a cor- 

Clerical responding amount or af- 





Total Superv. & Cler. 
10 | Guards and Gatemen 

11 | Oilers, Sweep. and Clean. 
12 | Internal Transportation 





fecting its profits adversely 
to the extent of its failure 
to so reduce costs. During 








a period of falling prices, it 
18 | Overtime Bonus ; : 
14 | Idle or Lost Time will usually be found that 
15 | Other Indirect Labor costs of raw materials and 
Total Indirect Labor ji supplies can be reduced in 
20 | Fuel 


at least the same propor- 


21 | Sand tion as the reduction in 
22 | Nails, Rods and Wires selling price of the finished 
23 Ee ae vinsiatens product, through effective 
24 | Grinding & Polishing Wheels iiiaieas Q eteiieS 

$i \ asin tectituaain ti teeane pure 1asing. Supervision, 
26 | Stationery & Office Supplies clerical and labor costs 
27 | Miscellaneous Supplies must be reduced through 


28 | Purchased Electricity 


salary and wage reductions 
Total Operating Supplies 








and eliminations. When 
40 | Real Estate the two elements of mate- 
- eeclianse rial and labor have been 
eee reduced, that of mainten- 
po Pe ee ance is automatically de- 
45 | Internal Transp. Equip’t. creased as this usually con- 


46 | Carting Equipment 
47 | Furniture and Offite Appl. 
48 | Flask Equipment 


sists of a ecombination of 
the first two items. But 





such fixed expenses as de- 
49 pie 
cos ‘“ preciation, insurance and 
iscellaneous Equipment 
quip taxes cannot be propor- 
Total Maintenance 





@ | he-arrangement of Equip't. tionately reduced, and it is 
61 | Postage here that the ingenuity of 
62 | Telephone the departmental head 
63 | Telegraph and Cable must be exercised. If aver- 
64 | Inventory Adjustment age selling prices have been 
’ 

“ Employess Welfare reduced 15 per cent. he is 
Po eeneieleeaivones asked to reduce the total 
67 | Dues and Subscriptions ves nary " nee 

68 | Gratuities line.-.of his. budget allow-, 
69 | Rentals ances a similar pereentage. 
70 | Experimenting Hf the salarg and wage re- 
71 




































































Miscellaneous Expense ductions (madéefféetive by 

Total Sundries _ the general mdnagément 

tal Above Char a anid 

Total Charges throughout the plant) afid 

80 | Depreciation : ny fall i ‘al i 
és lemme | the tall in RARLOTINE om 
_| 82 | Tax _. supply costs is insufficient 
otal Fixed Charges ‘i : to yield the required re- 

Total all Charges ws duction, other steps must. 
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be taken by the departmental supervisor. This may 
mean the doubling up of certain duties to permit 
elimination of one or more workers, placing others on 
short time, or the abandonment of certain routines 
not considered worth their cost under the pressures of 
circumstances. It is really surprising to note the 
results that are obtained when a supervisor has a 
definite objective for cost reduction, and when the 
combined skill and ingenuity of every responsible 
head is brought to bear on the problem. 

The implication of the foregoing is that a plan or 
forecast can and should be made for the entire period, 
but should provide for the usual or expected fluctua- 
tions, and be subject to adjustment for unusual con- 
ditions as they occur. The thought required to 
initiate the plan, and effect its realization, makes 
every employee economy minded and conscious of the 
results of his efforts. 





Tetralin in Solvents Recovery 


A pamphlet, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Inc., have re- 
cently published, indicates that tetralin is an excellent and 
efficient scrubbing medium to recover from natural gas casing- 
head gasoline and from coke oven gas, benzol, toluol and other 
products. Tetralin is thereby indicated as an efficient medium 
to recover such solvents as naphthas, benzols or toluols, these 
solvents being used in conjunction with various proportions of 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, acetone, etc. In a number of industries, 
it has been found necessary to use absorbing liquids able to 
absorb efficiently all these various components. Cresols added 
to tetralin in proportions to meet the demand of each particular 
mixture have afforded a satisfactory solution. Small amounts of 
cresols added to tetralin for use in the gas industry have recently 
proven of considerable value as they inhibit the formation of 
gums in gas distribution systems, meters and appliances. 

In this pamphlet, tetralin is described as preventing corrosion 
of gas mains. Moreover, some fifty to sixty solvent recovery 
units with sheet iron scrubbers, using mixtures of tetralin and 
cresols in various amounts, have been in use for over fifteen years 
and have shown no signs of corrosion. When normal amounts 
of air are used to carry the recoverable vapors, the loss of absorb- 
ing liquid is negligible, and when the same air is re-circulated 
there is no loss at all and no special difficulty presents itself in 
the use of solid adsorbants (activated carbon, silica gel). 

When considerable amounts of air, laden with recoverable 
solvent vapors are treated, whether with absorbing liquids in 
scrubbers or with solid adsorbants, special difficulties may be 
encountered. In the case of entrainment or evaporation in large 
amounts of air by absorbing liquids, small and inexpensive 
equipment is used to reduce these losses to a minimum. In the 
case of solid adsorbants, the latter retain considerably more air 
and consequential oxidation results in losses of recovered sol- 
vents. When the oxidation of alcohols in particular is carried 
to the acid stage, corrosion of iron absorbers at the adsorbant 
bed level often results in failures of the vessel. In surplus the 
occluded or adsorbed oxygen has caused explosions resulting in 
loss of life. 

In the final analysis, whatever medium and methods are used, 
solvent recovery is profitable when and if “everything being 
accounted for,”’ it costs less to recover a certain amount of solvent 
than it would cost to buy the same amount. When the margin 
is small the efficiency of the recovery system is not great and this 
margin alone tells the story in dollars and cents. It is more 
economical to recover 80 gallons of solvent out of each hundred 
used at the cost of 10 gallons than to recover 90 gallons at the 
cost of 30 gallons. 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Basic Standard Costs, by Eric Camman, 232 p., published by 
American Institute Publishing Co., Inc., 135 Cedar st., 
N. Y. City. $3.50. 

A study of basic costs prepared under the direction of and 
approved by the American Institute of Accountants. The book 
is authoritative and is, perhaps, the most comprehensive treatise 
on the subject of standard costs yet prepared. 


World Economic Survey 1931-1932, 326 p., World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon st., Boston, Mass. $2.50. 
Discusses the fall in prices, the shrinkage of international 

trade, difficulties in balancing international accounts, changes 

in banking structure and policy, wages and unemployment, 
public finance and commercial policy. 


Labor Problems and Labor Legislation, by John B. Andrews, 
135 p., published by American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, 131 E. 23 st., N. Y. City. Cloth, 60c; paper, 30c. 

An intelligent outline of the labor problems of unemployment, 
social insurance, wages, hours, safety, health, collective bargain- 
ing and law enforcement. 


Textile Analysis, by S. R. Trotman and E. R. Trotman, 
301 p., published by J. B. Lippincott Co., $6.50. 
A detailed study of the most up-to-date methods of chemical 
analysis employed in the textile industry. 


The Chemical Engineering Catalog, 1932 Edition, 847 p., 
published by the Chemical Catalog Co., 419-4 ave., N. Y. 
City. $9.00. 

The present edition continues the high standard set by former 
editions. A reliable, comprehensive buying guide on equipment 
and chemicals. 


An Introductory Course in Physical Chemistry, by W. H. 
Rodebush and E. K. Rodebush, 434 p., published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., N. Y City. $3.75. 

Designed for use by college students in the junior year who 
have had the usual training in college chemistry, a course in 
college physics and some calculus. No space is given to the 
description of laboratory experiments and the book is designed 
to go with such a manual as that written by Professors Mack 
and France of the University of Illinois. 


The Great Depression and Beyond, by Lloyd M. Graves, 
192 p., published by The Brookmire Economic Service, 
N. Y. City. $2. 

As economic advisor to the Brookmire Service, the author is 
specially well equipped to tell the story of the present economic 
depression. Part 1, deals with the background, 1900-1929; 
part 2, with the liquidation, 1929-1931; part 3, with the world 
credit collapse, May, 1931 and after; and part 4, deals with 
several of the underlying currents. A remarkable review that 
cannot, of course, be classed as a history, but which presents 
an astonishing number of facts that are highly illuminating. 


The Terpenes, by J. L. Simonsen, 627 p., published by The 

MaeMillan Co., N. Y. City. $7. 

A valuable contribution to organic chemistry literature. The 
book discloses an exhaustive research on the subject and is 
presented in a masterly fashion. A liberal use of structural 
formulae enables the reader to follow the complex reasction 
very readily. 


The Catalytic Oxidation of Organic Compounds in the 
Vapor Phase, by L. F. Marek and Dorothy A. Hahn, 486 p., 
published by Chemical Catalog Co., N. Y. City. $9. 

This is an American Chemical Society Monograph. As in the 
case with other books in this series the authors have been picked 
carefully because of their intimate knowledge and their report 
is exhaustive and authoritative. The facts known on oxidation 
of both developed and undeveloped processes have been gathered 
and reviewed critically in so far as possible. 
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Fish oil filter presses which have speeded production several hundred 


per cent. 


T IS a rare plant manager who can tell you in 
dollars and cents just how much the filtration or 
clarification of his product really costs. Dollar 

measurement of this process has been at best very 
empirical. Consequently, what may seem a correct 
method of filtration, not seriously analyzed for actual 
costs assignable to the process, is perhaps an ex- 
tremely inefficient method, wasteful in time and 
labor, high in maintenance cost, and poor in product 
quality. 

Accordingly we need today to look into this process 
in the light of present technical knowledge of the 
various filtration methods available to determine if 
the one now in use is justified. It is possible that 
replacement of filtration equipment is warranted. If 
so, it will likely be on the basis of obsolescence, which 
is, of course, universally true of any machinery used 
in the chemical manufacture of commodities. And the 
only true measure of the degree of obsolescence is on a 
purely economic basis: will it pay to replace the 
existing method with the one recommended? 
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Four of these filtering presses can filter lithopone at a cost of $1 per ton 
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Filtering 


Costs 


By Philip Kriegel 


of Spooner & Kriegel 


The following descriptions of typical applications of 
improved filtration, some recent, some quite old, 
serve as a perspective which chemical plant managers 
may well contemplate in seeking to effect operating 
economies or to improve product. 

In the production of lithopone, a prominent manu- 
facturer of colors and pigments, adopted some six 
years ago, the plate and frame type of press for filtra- 
tion of the material. With approximately thirty per 
cent. of crystalline alkaline solids to be separated from 
the hot liquor, the operation could be satisfactorily 
performed in two hours at the rate of two hundred 
gallons per hour. This operation is run on a twenty- 
four hour basis, with a battery of filter presses to 
handle the large volume. Careful records kept over 
a long period of time, show that the total filtering cost 
chargeable to this operation is one dollar per ton of 
pigment produced, or one twentieth of a cent per 
pound. With the price of lithopone at the present 
low market quotation of five cents a pound, the total 
filtering cost is only one per cent. It is, therefore, 
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difficult to conceive how, if there were other filtering 
equipment available which it might be contended to 
do the job more economically, it would be possible to 
save enough to justify replacement of present 
equipment. 

A eannery refining maple syrup, replaced its old 
system of clarification by settling or gravity with a 
filter press. The present production requirements are 
about two thousand gallons of clear syrup per day. 
Yet a rather small filter press is required to handle this 
volume. It clarifies four hundred gallons per hour 
with five such cycles per working day. The labor of 
only one man for supervising and cleaning is charge- 
able to this operation. The quality of the syrup is 
obviously superior to that secured by the settling 
method, for clarification in the filter press removes 
every trace of the three per cent. solid suspension in 
the liquid. This could be accomplished by settling 
too, but at a considerable increase in elapsed time and 
with a considerable loss of desired product, contam- 
inated at the bottom of the tank by the solid matter. 
Labor costs chargeable to the operation are only one 
quarter of one cent per gallon of clear maple syrup, 
and maintenance costs of the filter press over the past 
five years in filter cloth have been about twenty dollars 
per year. 

Filtration is important in the purification of fish 
oils. In filtering sperm, whale, porpoise, seal, herring 
and other fish oils, the amount of solids to be removed 
varies from two to twenty-five per cent. This solid 
matter is of a slimy consistency. The old method 
of straining the oils by gravity through filter cloths 
was no more consistent with modern large scale 
filtering practice, than would be fishing with a hook 
and line as compared to the use of fishermen’s nets. 
With the installation of a filter press, the user happily 
reports that speed of production has been stepped up 
several hundred per cent. and lets it go at that. The 
oils also come from the filter press much more bright- 
ened and clarified than formerly. 

In many petroleum refineries, lubricating oils are 
given what may be regarded as the ultimate finishing 
treatment to remove “‘fines”’ or clays from neutrals or 
bright stock solution. The materials may be viscous 
or non-viscous and are usually filtered at 110° to 
150° F. This final clarification of the oil mixed with 
Fuller’s Earth is intended to remove the last trace of 
fine clays; often of a semi-colloidal nature, still in the 
solution after dumping from enclosed leaf type pres- 
sure filters, thereby decidedly improving the clarity 
and salability of the oil. This removal has been giving 
serious difficulty in filtration, often adding quite con- 
siderable to the total refining costs. In one western 
refinery, 2 plate and frame type of press with a ¢apac- 
ity of about two thousand gallons per hour is used in 
the production line between the main filters and the 
final storage tanks. The cost of this operation for 
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labor and material, chiefly filter paper, has been less 
than one fortieth of one cent per gallon of finished oil. 


Prior to the installation of the filter press, the opera- 
tion was performed by straining the material through 
a bed of Fuller’s Earth. With the use of a filter press, 
positive control on the products handled has been 
established; speed of production has been increased 
two hundred per cent; labor costs reduced ninety per 
cent and maintenance and other operating costs 
reduced fifty per cent. Dumping of the solid matter, 
cleaning the filter press and getting it ready for opera- 
tion again requires only from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Moreover, the color of the oil has been 
brightened and stabilized and tests for emulsion 
raised. 

It is evident from these examples that the method 
of filtration now in use fully justifies careful study. 
The installation of any type of filter would naturally 
have to be made on the basis of profitable return on 
the investment. Equipment must be considered in rela- 
tion to its application to the filtration or clarification 
problem involved; to simplicity in design and con- 
struction of the filter presses; to ease of operation; to 
flexibility in handling different kinds of materials in 
varying volume; to absolute assurance of securing 
perfectly clear filtrate or clean cake of improved 
market quality and to lowest possible initial cost. 





Some New Uses for Anhydrite 


Canada’s large deposits of anhydrite may shortly prove to be 
a valuable asset to the country. Hitherto these deposits have 
been regarded with disfavor by gypsum quarry operators, 
because of the labor and expense involved in sorting the anhydrite 
from the gypsum, with which it is closely associated and on 
which it acts as an adulterant. Recent researches conducted 
by the Department of Mines, however, have been productive of 
highly encouraging results. This work has been directed largely 
toward an endeavor to use the substance in the manufacture of 
commercial plasters. Plasters from anhydrite have been pro- 
duced which compare favorably, both in respect to “‘setting’’ 
qualities and in tensile strength, to many of the better grades 
of gypsum plasters now on the market. 

Anhydrite plasters have a greater density than those of 
gypsum, are strong, easily worked, and do not require calcination. 
They can also be used as a final coat on walls, on which, at present, 
only a lime plaster is used for finishing. Many patents have 
been filed in Canada, the United States and in Europe, in which 
anhydrite forms the base for plasters. Some 40,000 tons of an- 
hydrite are shipped from Nova Scotia annually to the southern 
areas of the United States, where it is used principally as a 
fertilizer. Large tonnages of the mineral are also used in European 
countries in the manufacture of ammonium sulfate for fertilizer 
purposes and in the manufacture of cement: and sulfuric acid. 
Recent investigations in the United States and elsewhere have 
demonstrated that it is possible to use as much as 50 per cent 
of anhydrite with gypsum as a retarder in Portland cement. 
Much intensive research work still remains to be done, both by 
the Canadian Department of Mines and by other research 
organizations. This, it is felt, will eventually lead to the develop- 
ment of new uses for the substance, with a consequent fairly 
extensive development of the now practically dormant deposits.— 
The Chemical Age. 


Sibert 
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Taxes — 
the Perpetual Theme 
of Popular Complaint”’ 


This quotation from Gibbon, the 
historian, recalls that taxation has 
concerned mankind from the beginning 
of communal life. Several centuries 
ago, there was a common saying in 
Europe that ‘“‘the Church takes most 
of our income while the exchequer 
takes the balance.’ At the present 
rate of progression, the exchequer bids 
fair to exceed all other claims upon 
our income. 


By John T. Madden 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


HE forefathers rightly asserted that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.’ In our 
day we have—or least we think we have repre- 

sentation—but it is accompanied by taxes which are 
fully as oppressive as those imposed by any tyrant. 
We are not only living under the domination of office- 
holders who at times do not represent us, but we are 
also assailed by a multitude of privilege seeking groups 
both of whom devise ways and means of increasing 
governmental expenditures. Chief Justice Marshall 
wisely said that ‘‘the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.” 

One thing we may be certain of is that no perma- 
nent prosperity can come to us as long as our national 
budget is not balanced and as long as state and 
municipal budgets are in their present condition. 

It is not a new experience of ours to confront a 
condition when income, wages and profits fall while 
taxes simultaneously rise. While many of the con- 
ditions which we face today are similar to those which 
prevailed in 1873, yet there are other and more diffi- 
cult circumstances which greatly alter the picture. In 
those days, we were living under the fear of a searcity 
economy which is replaced now by the despair of a 
surplus economy. We were then in a pioneering stage 
when the economic problems were individual and per- 
sonal rather than collective. Land was the chief 
source of wealth and while we were poor, measured in 
terms of the present era, our socialized expenditures 
were negligible. The capital expenditures of govern- 
ment were relatively small and we did not have a 
multitude of federal, state and municipal bureaus and 
departments. There were comparatively few man- 
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datory jobs or mandatory salary provisions in our 
laws. Federal aid to states for highways, education, 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy are modern developments. Civil War 
pensions amounted only to approximately 30 millions 
in 1873. 

Laissez faire economics was slowly dying 
served its purpose. 


it had 
With the passage of the Sherman 
act, the union of politics with economics became more 
close and without fully realizing it, we passed out of 
the era of individual initiative and opportunism into a 
period of co-operation and collectivism. The social 
functions of the federal, state and local governments 
began to broaden, and their expenditures increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

It is interesting to note that the distribution of local 
government expenses has not changed violently over 
the last twenty years except in the matter of educa- 
tion. In fact, the tendency of most classes of expense 
has been downward in proportion while education has 
absorbed the increase in the distribution. But the 
costs in dollars have greatly increased, so that the 
annual expenses which in 1923 amounted to 4,793 mil- 
lions rose to 8,292 millions in 1932. At the same time, 
the pay-as-you-go policy was not followed, and the per 
capita municipal debt for cities over 30,000 increased 
from $68.74 in 1912 to $138.32 in 1929. 

The distribution of 
fluctuated more widely. Land and improvements 
went up tremendously from 1915 to 1930; highway 
costs likewise mounted, but education, charities, pro- 
tection and miscellaneous expenses declined. The 
amount spent in dollars, however, rose from 1,242 


State expenses by classes 


925 





millions in 1923 to 2,364 millions in 1932. Here, too, 
the States mortgaged the future heavily and the per 
capita State debt which stood at $3.75 in 1915 rose to 
$11.09 in 1929 and reached $13.77 in 1931. 

Municipal and state current expenditures as well as 
debts which are most easily controlled locally have 
gotten wholly out of bound, and must inevitably result 
in bankruptey, defaults or crushing burdens if not 
brought to a halt. It should also be noted that local 
and state taxes are more easily passed on to the con- 
sumer, and it is because of this that the average 
citizen has but little notion of the amount which he 
pays indirectly for taxation. Nevertheless, these 
huge sums are merged into the price of everything 
which he uses or consumes. The tax bill is ultimately 
paid for in large measure in rent, in the fees of the 
doctor, dentist, lawyer and in the purchases from the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker. 

Why is it that so many of our citizens forget that 
government is simply an organization of the people, 
that it is identical with the people, that it has no 
resources of its own and that it is not more wealthy 
than the taxpayers who support it! 


Our National Income 


However, this is not the whole story. Added to 
these burdens we have the staggering total of Federal 
levies. Here the distribution shows wide fluctuations 
as between classes of expense. As compared with 1912, 
the percentage of expenditures to total expenses for 
national defense show a decline for the year 1932 as 
do miscellaneous expenses while veteran’s relief, 
interest on debt, amortization of principal on debt and 
farm aid show increases over 1912. The intervening 
war period brought its natural dislocation in the classi- 
fication but taking the wider period of twenty years 
we get a more perfect picture of the tendency. Mean- 
while the annual expenditure in dollars rose from 692 
millions in 1913 to 4,434 millions in 1932. Our per 
capita federal debt stands at $146.03. 

If we continue to handle our finances as at present, 
we have piled upon our children and upon our chil- 
dren’s children, a debt under which they must labor 
and for which they will not be grateful. Our popula- 
tion has increased from 1913 to 1931 only 29 per cent. 
while our government expenses have increased 475 
per cent. according to figures prepared by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. While I am of the 
opinion that a smaller portion of our Federal taxes is 
passed on to the consumer than is the case with the 
state and local taxes, yet the principal burden of 
income taxes falls upon a relatively small group of our 
people. Out of 72 million adults in the United States, 
only about three per cent pay Federal income taxes. 

The National Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mates that the combined total of local, State and 
Federal government expenditures for 1932 will amount 
to 15,090 millions of dollars. Our national income in 
the heyday of prosperity was estimated at from 80 to 
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85 billions. I doubt if the national income for the 
year 1932 will exceed 45 billions. Estimates of the 
national income must always be more or less accurate 
approximation. But we are in what will probably 
prove to be the worst and final year of depression. At 
least we all hope so. But even assuming a national 
income as high as 65 billions this still would mean 
that our tax burden would be over 23 per cent. of our 
national income. Based on an estimate of 45 billions 
of national income the ration is 33 1/3 per cent. 
Similar calculations for the year 1913 reveal that the 
combined expenditures for federal, state and munici- 
pal purposes consumed only 81% per cent. of our 
national income. 

If we stop to ponder this problem the conclusion is 
inevitably reached that we are steadily, and not very 
slowly at that, approaching a collapse of public 
credit particularly of states and municipalities. From 
any experience that we have with both our major 
political parties, we may rest assured that both will 
do as little as possible to relieve the burden now resting 
upon us, unless the people by their continued vigilance 
shall force those who vote appropriations so lightly to 
reduce expenditures. 

Communism in Russia, Hitlerism in Germany, 
Fascism in Italy are all expressions of a desire to solve 
economic problems through new political devices. 
We are told that production has been rationalized and 
should now be controlled, and hence distribution 
must be rationalized and controlled also. This means, 
when carried to a logical conclusion, that the body 
economic must be like the human body with each part 
fulfilling one function in co-ordinated operation with 
all other parts, and the limits of individual liberty will 
be restricted within narrow zones and that freedom 
which has characterized our Western civilization will 
completely disappear. The outcome must either be 
communism or fascism. Compulsion will replace free- 
dom. The more our taxes mount, the greater will be 
the number employed in state enterprises and the more 
public servants we have, the less service we get. As 
the state takes over one function after another, the 
range of individual action will be correspondingly re- 
stricted. The significant thing for the individual to 
realize is that at the present rate of taxation, whether 
it be 25 or 33 per cent. of our income, he is actually 
working largely for the state even though he is pri- 
vately employed or is in business for himself. If this is 
what our citizens want, they will of course obtain it. 
But let them consider well before making a decision. 

You cannot gather wool from an ass, nor prosperity 
from tax-ridden citizens. Many business men do not 
understand how reduction in government spending is 
a necessary part in the process of restoring business 
prosperity. 

The government can help to restore prosperity by 
eliminating certain obstacles in the path of business 
recovery. One of the first and most important steps 
to be taken by the government in order to place our 
banking and credit system on a sound basis and to 
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restore confidence in our financial institutions is to 
balance its own budget. A deficit in the budget of the 
government necessitates borrowing and causes an 
increase in the volume of government securities out- 
standing. The constant rise of the public debt of the 
United States due to budgetary deficits, to expendi- 
tures in connection with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to other undertakings of the Gov- 
ernment has resulted in an increase in the public debt 
since the end of 1930 by about $4,000,000,000 and, the 
debt stands now at over $20,000,000,000 or back to 
the level of 1925. The deficits of the past twenty 
months wiped out all the reductions which had been 
accomplished during the five years preceding 1930. 
Rapid and large borrowing by the government, has 
a decided influence on the banking and credit struc- 
ture of the country. If the securities are bought by 
banks, the result is an unhealthy increase in the vol- 
ume of bank credit outstanding, which in turn may 
lead to a repetition of the unfortunate credit inflation 
and speculation of 1927-1929. 


Commercial Loans Drop 


Closely connected with the balancing of the budget 
is the task of refunding the huge amounts of short- 
term securities issued by the government, in the form 
of certificates of indebtedness, treasury bills, and 
treasury notes. A large part of these securities have 
been purchased by financial institutions and partic- 
ularly by commercial banks. The fact that the 
Federal Treasury has issued a large volume of short- 
term securities has induced the banks to purchase 
these securities instead of utilizing their resources for 
the financing of industry and trade. From the end of 
March up to September 21, 1932, the holding of 
government securities by the reporting member banks 
alone has increased $1,115,000,000 while during the 
same period the volume of other loans, mainly com- 
mercial, has decreased by $769,000,000. One may at 
least assume that if the short term government securi- 
ties had not been available in such large amounts, the 
pressure by the banks to liquidate commercial loans 
would have been less. Furthermore, the fact that 
short-term treasury obligations pay a very low rate of 
interest also had its effect on the long-term bonds of 
the government. In fact, the situation has reached a 
point where it is very difficult to sell new long-term 
bonds without affecting the values of bonds, already 
issued. On the other hand, if the government were to 
refund its outstanding short-term obligations by 
issuing long-term bonds and endeavoring to distribute 
these bonds among investors rather than commercial 
banks, the effect on the banking and credit situation 
would be highly favorable. 

A third step which the government can take to help 
banking and credit in general is to stop spending 
money through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for purposes which are not absolutely necessary. 
These funds must come ultimately from the pockets 
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of the taxpayers, and the government would establish 
a very bad precedent to pursue a policy of socializa- 
tion of losses or of absorbing the losses of certain 
industries. 


To rephrase an aphorism of Austin O’ Malley, 
“Most politicians, like a pair of trousers on a windy 
clothesline, go through a vast deal of vehement mo- 
tions, but stay in the same place.’”’ Only public 
pressure exerted by all classes in the community will 
bring legislative response, and the effort must not be 
spasmodic but continuous. Business enterprises can 
help greatly by loaning experts to non-partisan public 
budget commissions. Let these experts be turned 
loose on the accounts and operating procedures of 
public bureaus, institutions and departments. Let us 
attack the problem of public business as we would 
similar conditions in private business. Jobs, salaries 
supply purchases and service expenditures should all 
be justified by imperative public needs and paid for at 
prevailing rates. A satisfactory revival of purchasing 
power may not be expected unless the tax burdens 
caused by waste and official incompetence shall be 
removed unless we enter upon a policy of inflation 
which merely postpones the day of reckoning. One 
favorite device, that of mandatory legislation, under 
which both state and municipal expenditures have 
swollen, deserves special attention. Most of such stat- 
utes should be promptly repealed and if the require- 
ments have been set by constitutional provisions, they 
too should be subject to critical review. 

It is now evident that we must adopt other methods 
of balancing the Federal Budget. Even the additional 
taxes imposed by the last Congress have not accom- 
plished their purpose. While a large portion of the 
additional Federal expenditures is due to advances by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, yet unless 
the next Federal Budget is further reduced, either 
fresh taxes must be imposed or large bond issues be 
made. The flotation of large bond issues will place a 
strain upon our banking and financial system and if 
this produces a decrease in the volume of commercial 
loans such as occurred during the last three months, it 
will greatly delay any extensive or lasting business 
recovery. 

It is my opinion that a Federal sales tax must be 
added to our present list unless the national govern- 
ment shall at once adopt a drastic cut in expenditures. 
Additional Federal income taxes may be collected by 
lowering the exemptions so that a larger proportion of 
the population may bear part of the burden and so 
that Federal expenditures shall be a matter of concern 
to many who now give them little or no thought. 
Bonus legislation would give the finishing thrust to 
the depression-weary body economic. Federal aid to 
the unemployed should not be resorted to until local 
governments have borne their proper share of their 
burden because no central government can dispense 
aid as economically or as helpfully as a local govern- 
ment. 
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New Products and Processes 


Rubber-containing Varnishes 


Varnishes or lacquers are prepared by 
heating natural or artificial caoutchouc 
in high-boiling hydrocarbons at about 
120° to 230° C. with sulfur and chloride 
of lime at a pressure of from 1 to 15 
atmospheres, with or without the addition 
of chlorides of the alkaline earths or of 
iron, aluminum, magnesium. 
Vinyl compounds, such as the chloride 
or acetate, which may be polymerized, 
may be incorporated, together with tri- 
chloracetic acid and an additional quan- 
tity of chloride of lime, the aluminum, 
ete., chlorides being omitted. The addition 
of trichloracetic acid is particularly suit- 


zine, or 


able for the vulcanization and dispersion 
of artificial caoutchouec. When the varnish 
is to be used with fabrics, paper, etc., 
phosphoric esters, such as tricresyl or 
triphenyl phosphate, or diamyl or dibutyl 
phthalate, may be added together with 
linseed or other oil varnishes. 


Detergents from Fatty Acids 

Fatty acids such as oleic acid or those 
derived from copra, castor, olive, ground 
nut or palm oil are treated with solutions 
of alkali-metal or ammonium sulfite or 
hyposulfite to yield sparingly soluble com- 
pounds which on subsequent treatment 
with caustic alkali, alkali-metal, or am- 
monium carbonates yield soluble crystal- 
line suitable as detergents. 
The detergent may be obtained directly 
by acting upon fatty acids with the two 
reagents in admixture. 


substances 


Carbon Black Grit Free 

Carbon black for tire treads and other 
purposes where maximum reenforcement 
of the physical properties of rubber are 
desired is being manufactured to 
screen through 325 mesh to insure uni- 
formly fine 


now 


freedom 
Mixing and processing 
troubles are often attributed in some de- 
gree to carbon black, particularly when 
it constitutes a substantial portion of the 


particle size and 
from fine grit. 


entire tread mix. Thus the problem of 
into 
both to the more 


flexible construction of the tire and heavier 


flex cracking has come greater 


prominence owing 
black compounding which naturally in- 
volves increased stiffness. For this reason 
the fineness of carbon black or rather the 
amount of fine grit present is of increased 
importance in modern tire tread com- 
pounding. 

It has recently been found that two 
samples of black, apparently identical by 
ordinary physical tests, may differ as 
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much as 1% of residue on a 325-mesh 
screen. this 
might amount to 5 or 6% 
screening were practicable. 

The importance of this fine grit factor 
is recognized in revised purchasing specifi- 
‘ations for carbon black. The new type 
material represents production that meets 
the 325-mesh grit test. The added control 
and refinement required in its production 
results in more uniform particle size 
which may prove an important factor in 
improved dispersion. The test is one that 
san be readily checked by producer and 
consumer. 


difference 
if 600-mesh 


Conceivably 


Basic Titanium Oxalate 

A basic titanium oxalate may be ob- 
tained by precipitation from a mineral 
acid solution of tetravalent titanium under 
regulated conditions of neutralization, dilu- 
tion, presence of oxalate radicle, and temp- 
erature. For instance, a solution of titan- 
ium sulfate may be treated with calcium 
carbonate, with or without separation of 
the calcium sulfate precipitated, until it 
contains 0.6-0.7 mols. of SO3 to each mol. 
of TiOs, dilution be effected until the 
solution contains 3 per cent weight by 
volume of TiOs, and precipitation be 
effected by addition of 0.15-0.3 mols. 
of oxalic acid per mol. TiOs. Precipita- 
tion is preferably carried out below 
50° C., and may be effected in presence 
of an extender such as barium or calcium 
sulfate as by neutralizing with an alkaline- 
-arth metal carbonate, or precipitating 
with an alkaline-earth metal oxalate. 
Solutions consisting largely or entirely of 
chloride need less neutralization, while 
the character of the precipitate may be 
favorably influenced by the presence of 
sodium chloride. By leaving a 
portion of the TiO» in solution a 


< 


small 
purer 
product is precipitated. The basic oxalate 
obtained at low temperatures is readily 
soluble in acids, and by treatment with 
alkali, titanium hydroxide also readily 
soluble in acids may be produced. The 
products obtained from the process may 
be dried and calcined to form pigments. 


Zine White Rust Prevention 
Treating zine or zine coated metal 
articles to prevent the formation of white 
zine rust is accomplished by immérsing 
them in a solution of chromic acid, wash- 
ing, and drying. A treatment by immer- 
sion for five seconds in a 0.5 per cent solu- 
If the 
articles are stained with a film of oxide, 
hydroxide, or carbonate this film may 
first be removed by pickling, or the treat- 


tion of chromic acid is described. 
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ment in the chromic acid solution pro- 
longed until a visible film of zine chromate 
is formed. The chromic acid bath may be 
placed between a galvanizing bath and a 
washing bath, or the article may be 
galvanized, washed, treated in the chromic 
acid bath, and again washed. 


Waterproof Fabrics 


A method of producing waterproof and 
fireproof fabrics is described in Patent 
376,407, granted to Dr. F. Fuchs of 
Vienna. The material is first impregnated 
so as to make it waterproof. This is done 
with aluminum soap, wax, pitch or as- 
phalt. It is then treated with a mixture 
of a waterproof -substance and a fire- 
extinguishing medium. Known materials 
are used for the waterproofing, such as 
wax, pitch, aluminum soap, rubber, 
drying oils. The fire-extinguishing media 
are substances which, on heating, develop 
fire-extinguishing gases in large quantities, 
for example, ammonium sulfate, am- 
monium chloride and ammonium phos- 
phate. The fire extinguishing substances, 
particularly ammonium salts, are first 
mixed with waterproofing substances in 
fine distribution and are used in this 
condition. | The fire-extinguishers may 
also be simultaneously made into a uni- 
form, permanent, aqueous emulsion with 
the water-proofing compounds. 


Pearl Essence Lacquer 

Process of incorporating mother-of-pearl 
essence (fish silver) in a lacquer is reported 
perfected in Germany. This product has 
been used for several years in the manu- 
facture of imitation pearls and its ap- 
plication with a lacquer may open up a 
wider field for the producers along the 
South Atlantic Coast. 


Aluminum Salt 

‘‘Albertat 175 A,”’ a German product, is 
an aluminum salt of Albertol in the form of 
awhite dry powder. Organic compounds of 
aluminum, such as the palmitate, stearate, 
abietate, and compounds of the metal 
with the fatty acids of wood oil are fre- 
quently used in producing matt varnishes. 
A good matt varnish must give a stable 
and hard varnish coating, with no de- 
terioration of the film or undercoating, 
and must undergo no change during 
storage, and must therefore be completely 
free from any injurious constituents. It 
is said that very few if any of the existing 
matting agents completely fulfill all these 
conditions, that this new. product over- 
comes these difficulties. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


No Forgotten Men 

Chemical industry is taking its place in 
the relief drive of New York under the able 
leadership of Harry L. Derby, president of 
Cyanamid & Chemical. 














Cyanamid’s H. L. Derby 
Directs drive against want 


Chemical Division has been strength- 
ened by the addition of twenty of the 
industry’s leaders, who are giving of their 
time, in order that the goal set, may be 
reached. On the committee are C. E. 
Adams, Air Reduction president; H. R. 
Wemple, Texas Gulf sales manager; Wil- 
liam 8. Gray; L. 8S. Kohnstamm; Eugene 
Norton, president, Freeport Texas; Dr. 
Maximilian Toch; Edward M. Allen, 
president, Mathieson Alkali; Ralph Dor- 
land, eastern Dow manager; Elon H. 
Hooker; Glenn Haskell, U. S. I. vice- 
president; Williams Haynes, Chemical 
Markets publisher, General Metz; C. K. 
Davis, R. & H. president; Herman Johns, 
eastern Grasselli manager; Horace Bow- 
ker, president, A. A. C., and for the past 
two years, chairman of the Chemical and 
Paint Division; George Baekel; Joseph 
Baldwin, United Dyewood; Sidney 
Smith, Binney & Smith; George Moore, 
president of Benjamin Moore & Co.; and 
E. S. Phillips, president, Devoe and Ray- 
nolds. 

Breyer Committee Plans 

It has been suggested that the Derby 
Committee prolong its existance unoffi- 
cially after the Gibson drive is over to 
undertake the raising $24,000 from cor- 
porations, firms and partnerships in the 
chemical and paint business to complete 
the funds required by the Breyer Com- 
mittee for chemists relief. 

Needed! $50,000 

Two of the ten thousand chemists and 
chemical engineers within 50 miles of New 
York are looking to this g*éup for a job, 
or monetary help this winter. The Com- 
mittee has been soliciting donations from 
*K Feview of latex begins page 513 this issue. 
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technical men connected with the indus- 
try. It is estimated that between $50,000 
and $60,000 must be raised between Nov. 1 
and July 1. Committee believes that of 
this sum, $32,000 can be raised by the pro- 
fession in gifts which may be spread over 
eight months of payment. Two thousand 
pledges of as little as two dollars a month 
will keep suffering and hardship from the 
door of every unemployed chemist and his 
family in the Metropolitan area. 
In Other Cities 

N. Y. City and surrounding area is not 
alone in the field to prevent suffering. In 
Philadelphia thirteen technical associa- 
tions have formed the Philadelphia Tech- 
nical Service Committee to wage the 
battle against hardship among chemists 
and engineers during the winter. At a 
recent meeting of the Committee, Chair- 
man Breyer spoke on the work being done 
in N. Y. City. In Boston, a similar com- 
mittee is working under the leadership of 
Dr. Arthur D. Little. 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 

Nov. 

6 H. L. Derby heads Chemical 
Division, Gibson Unemploy- 
ment Relief Drive. (529) 

Q Hearings in 


— 


Washington on 
emergency oils and fats tariff. 


(542) 

11 Largest single mercury ship- 
ment ever made arrives in 
N. Y. (540) 


13 J. G. Davidson speaks in Boston 
on ethylene and its derivatives. 
(531) 
14 Std. Aleohol formed to take over 
higher alcohol patents. (538) 

6 Paint-Varnish Nat. Associa- 
tions discuss costs and budgets. 
(539) 

18 Largest Chilean nitrate plant 

(530) 

18 V.-C. offers to buy 7°% cumula- 
tive prior preference stock. (543) 

21 German chemical business im- 

(5380) 

28 Copper Parley opens. 


_ 


closed. 


proves. 

(541) 

29 Freeport Texas announces ac- 
quisition of new dome. (534) 

30 Will of the late W. R. Peters 
filed. (532) 

30 Dr. Irving Langmuir sails to 
receive Nobel Chemistry Prize 


Ww 


(529) 

30 Caleo (Cyanamid) buys Noil 
Color. (538) 

Dec. 

7 A. I. Ch. E. celebrates 25th 


anniversary. (531) 
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Langmuir Nobel Medalist 

He who has lectured repeatedly on the 
orientation of molecules with such lucidity 
that even the layman might understand, 
groped momentarily for simple, but suit- 
able words to express his appreciation 
before several hundred fellow members of 
the Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) on the eve of 
his departure (Nov. 30) for Sweden to 
receive the Nobel Chemistry Prize. But 
once Dr. Langmuir turned to physical 
chemistry he was again treading on familiar 
ground and through the N. B. C. network 
brought, not only to those at the dinner, 
but thousands in their homes, a non- 
technical description of what he chose to 
term ‘‘two dimensional chemistry.”’ 


Second American Honored 

Honors should affect the distinguished 
G. E. chemist but little—he has been the 
recipient of so many. He is the second 
American to win the Nobel Chemistry 
prize, Harvard’s late Professor Theodore 
W. Richards (1914) being the first. Other 
Langmuir honors include Nichols medal 
twice, 1915 and 1920; Hughes medal, 
Royal Society of London; Faraday Medal; 
Medal of Honor, Panama Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition, 1915. He was elected 
an honorary member of the Chemists’ 
Club in 1931. 

A. C. 
winner 


Langmuir, brother of the prize 
and himself a retired chemical 
manufacturer, donator of the Langmuir 
Medal awarded annually to the nation’s 
most promising young chemist, spoke at 
length of their youth and revealed how 
only last October “Irving had spent the 
best part of his vacation in a rowboat on 
Lake George counting ripples and working 
out an accurate and convenient method for 
determination of wave lengths and wave 
heights.” 

So restless, unsatisfied Irving Langmuir 
may find plenty of work before him while 
the ‘‘Bremen”’ speeds him abroad to new 
honors and a little skiing in the hills back 
of Stockholm. 


Latex Patents Pooled * 

A new company, International Latex 
Ltd., has formed by 
Anode Rubber Company, Ltd., and U. 8. 


Rubber to consolidate all patents on latex 


Processes, been 


manufacture held by these two companies 
throughout the world, excepting the U.S. 
New company has been framed so as to 
make possible the admission of the owners 
of other latex patents. It is not a manu- 
facturing company. Sir Eric C. Geddes, 
chairman of Dunlop Rubber and of Anode 
Rubber, will be chairman of the new com- 
and F. B. chairman and 
president, U.S. Rubber, its vice-chairman. 


pany, Davis, 
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Washington 


The Tariff Commission has discontinued 
and dismissed without prejudice an in- 
vestigation which it has been conducting 
since June 9, 1931, with respect to flaxseed 
for the purposes of section 336 of the tariff 
act of 1930. However, the commission is 
continuing its investigation into linseed oil 
and combinations and mixtures in the 
chief value of such oil, which latter was 
included in the provisions of Senate resolu- 
tion 243 adopted June 20, 1932. 

Costs of synthetic resin laminated 
articles will be investigated by the 
Commission in a hearing Jan. 10, 1933. 
This hearing, which will go into producing 
costs in this country and abroad, was 
originally set for June 7, this year, but was 
postponed at the request of interested 
parties. 


Freeport Loses 

U.S. Supreme Court, Nov. 21 declined 
to review war profits tax case of Freeport 
Texas and affiliated sulfur mining con- 
cerns. Company claims to have overpaid 
its 1917 tax by $730,000, and that Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue did not 
follow the law in allowing a refund. Case 
went to the Court of Claims which, the 
company said, recognized the error, but 
failed to award a refund. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director, National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Washing- 
ton, is recovering satisfactorily from an 
operation on his eyes. 

Foreign 

Fate of Cosach appeared uncertain as 
the provisional government maintained a 
“hands-off” policy on Chile’s most press- 
ing problem, preferring, apparently, to 
await the induction of President-elect 
Allessandri into office Jan. 1. 

The outlook is not particularly bright, 
however, as Chile’s newest ‘“‘strong-man”’ 
is known as an arch foe of the Cosach, 
his antagonism going back to the com- 
pany’s inception in 1930. Cosach officials 
are confident that the company will con- 
tinue under existing control, no matter 
what stand Alessandri takes. On returning 
from exile, he at once assumed an une 
compromising attitude, demanding com- 
plete dissolution, but now he is vaguely 
suggesting reorganization. As with each 
of his several recent predecessors, it is 
more than likely that the responsibility of 
control will sober his ideas. In the mean- 
time, Davila, most prominent of the half 
dozen presidents to hold the reins in Chile 
during the past 18 months, former ambas- 
sador and social lion of Washington 
society, is living quitely in New York 
satisfied apparently that 3,000 miles are 
between him and the palace at Santiago. 

Provisional-Vice-president Oyanedal 
and now head of the government, has 
approved a loan designed to carry Cosach 
over until the beginning of the new year. 
The U. 8. recently accorded the Oyanedal 
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regime recognition, after withholding it 
from the Davila government. It is 
assumed that the State Dept. has satisfied 
itself that the international obligations of 
Chile will be faithfully carried out by the 
Oyanedal government and after Jan. 1 by 
Arturo Alessandri. 


Cooperation Pledged 


More than likely any reorganization 
scheme will be several months in the 
making. Cosach officials have pledged full 
cooperation, and despite inflammatory 
talk, it is confidently expected both here 
and in Chile that a peaceful settlement 
will be arrived at with complete justice to 
the three factions concerned, Chile, British 
investors, and the Guggenheim and other 
American stock-and-bond-holders. 

In the meantime, sweeping economies 
are being made variously estimated as high 
as $350,000 a year. Pedro de Valdivia, 
largest nitrate plant and employing ex- 
clusively the Guggenheim process, has 
been closed. Americans employed are 
being returned home, while the natives are 
being sent to other plants in order not to 
aggrevate the unemployment situation. 


France’s Nitrate Plans 


In France, Premier Herriot announced 
Nov. 20 that Chilean fears of an unfavor- 
able distribution of France’s nitrate 
patronage were ungrounded, as the quotas 
were still undetermined. I. G. and Allied 
Chemical are making desperate efforts to 
increase their French quota for 1933. An 
agreement has been signed by the Chilean 





COMING EVENTS 


ow 


Insecticide and Disinfectant Mfrs. 
Association, Hotel New Yorker, Dec. 
12-13. 


Chemical Section, N. Y. 
Trade, Christmas dinner, 
Dec. 20. 


Board of 
Hotel Astor, 


Chicago Drug and Chem. Associa- 
tion, Christmas dinner, Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, Dec. 22. 


Salesmen’s Christmas dinner, Dec. 
29. Park-Central Hotel. 


American Ceramic Society, Pittsburg, 
Feb. 12-17, 1933. 


American Chemical Society, Spring 
Meeting, Washington, March 11-16, 1933. 


The Electrochemical Society, Mon- 
treal, May 11-13, 1933. 


American Society for Testing Mate- 
= Chicago, Hotel Stevens, June 26-30, 
1 i 


American’ Electroplaters’ Society, 
Chicago, Congress Hotel, June 27-30, 1933. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 


Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 
4-9, 1933. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, N. Y. City, Dec. 4-9, 1933. 


Local-N. Y. City* 
Jan.6—Perkin Medal joint meeting. 
Jan. 13—A. I. C. 

Feb. 3—A. I. C. 


*Chemist Club. 
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ambassador at London and representatives 
of the French Government, under which 
40 per cent. of the amount due on what- 
ever allottment is fixed for the Chilean 
importations will be paid in pesos, with 
a view to liquidating frozen commercial 
credit in Chile. 





German Chemical Sales 


I. G. despite trade barriers in Germany’s 
export markets reports an upswing in 
exports and in domestic sales beginning 
at the end of the third quarter of 1932. 
September sales of dyestuffs picked up 
after continued stagnation in the summer 
months. Indications are that consum- 
ing industries in Europe and overseas are 
better occupied. The quarter’s sales of 
heavy chemicals was not up to the level of 
the preceding quarter, but sales in August 
were better than in July and in September 
above the August level. Sales of nitrogen 
fertilizers in the third quarter of 1932 were 
about 10 per cent. above their correspond- 
ing level a year previous. 


German Carbon Black Plans 


German industry is striving to produce 
black pigment that will compare in proper- 
ties with American carbon black. Ex- 
periments are being conducted now with 
domestic natural gas, acetylene, carbon 
oxide, crude naphthalene and anthracene. 
High quality products reported to have 
been prepared by several methods but the 
processes were either too costly or else 
were dangerous. It is reported that some 
success has, however, been attained and 
that with the reorganization of August 
Wegelin A. G., largest German lampblack 
manufacturer, better results will result. 
Germany at present is dependent upon 
U.S. for its supplies of carbon black. 

Japan, will likely make itself independ- 
ent of U.S. market. Recently Japan Oil 
Co. started production of carbon black at 
Tahei. Three plants having a daily out- 
put of 9,000 pounds, or 80 per cent. of the 
domestic demand, are now in operation. 
By next spring addition of a fourth unit 
will bring this production up to 12,000 
pounds per day. 





Cashing In On Ottawa Pact 


Charles Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, one of the oldest houses in 
British chemical trade, has formed sub- 
sidiary company in Canada, Charles Ten- 
nant & Co. (Canada), Ltd., with offices in 
Toronto. Canadian company has been 
established as a result of the recent Ottawa 
conference, and will represent the parent 
company in Canada, and also those 
British chemical producers for whom the 
Tennant companies act as world distribu- 
tors. This is the first definite action taken 
by British chemical producers towards 
definitely capitalizing on the benefits 
afforded by the recent Ottawa pact. Sir 
William Alexander, K.B.E., C.B., M.P., 
who is chairman of Tennants of Glasgow 
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is director and president of the new Cana- 
dian company. New company will be 
closely associated with American-British 
Chemical Supplies, which is the American 
subsidiary of Charles Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
W. McC. Cameron and E. H. Watson, 
directors of the American company, are 
also directors in the Canadian company. 


Ten of the larger Japanese chemical pro- 
ducers are considering formation for a 
central selling agency for a number of 
heavy chemicals, including 
powder. 


bleaching 


Association News 

A. I. Ch. E. Silver Anniversary 

President Dr. John V. N. Dorr* and 
members of A. I. Ch. E., observed 
25th anniversary of the organization’s 
founding and reviewed a quarter of a 
century’s progress in chemical engineering 
in Washington, Dec. 7-9. 





President J. V. N. Dorr 
Leads Institute celebration 


Albert E. Marshall, vice-president of the 
institute; Frederick J. LeMaistre, secre- 
tary; Martin H. Ittner, treasurer, and Dr. 
John C. Olsen, one of the organizers of the 
institute, attended the sessions and the 
dinner commemorating the silver anniver- 
sary of the society. Officers of the ‘‘found- 
er societies’’—the mechanical, civil, elec- 
trical and mining engineers—attended the 
dinner as representatives of the older 
branches of the profession. 

In tracing the history of progress in 
chemical engineering, Anthony Anable, 
chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the institute, pointed out that 
when the organization was founded Ger- 
many dominated the chemical world and 
the ‘‘American chemical industry was a 
sickly child.”’ Aided by the impetus of the 
war, amazing advances in the profession 
were recorded, particularly in this country. 
A symposium on patents featured the 
business sessions. 


Francis P. Garvan, Chemical Founda- 
tion head and bitter foe of foreign chem- 
ical cartels, was re-elected president, U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research at the 
recent N. Y. City meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


*Re-elected. {Mr. Gogarty will be officially noti- 
fied at dinner Dec. 29. 
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Gogarty! President 

Before a terrific barrage by reporters, 
B. J. (“Gogo’’) Gogarty, president-elect of 
the Salesmen’s Association , successfully 





B. J. (“Gogo’’) Gogarty 
Refuses to divulge plans 


thwarted all questions asking for elabora- 
tion of his six-point plan for bigger and 
better revelry. 

“Boys, it ain’t just official,’ was the 
newly elected president’s retort to all in- 
quiries. ‘“The secretary hasn’t cast the 
one vote yet.” ‘Just wait for that old 
Christmas dinner and see what happens.’’t 

Election of Mr. Gogarty is being inter- 
preted in chemical sales circles as a “‘pro- 
test vote’ against the retiring party’s 
belated attempt at changing the form of 
entertainment to magicians, male quar- 
tettes and “‘late’’ opera stars. Recognition 
was accorded the old ‘Alkali Quartette”’ 
through the election of W. I. (‘Cy’) Gal- 
liher, Columbia Alkali, to the vice-presi- 
dency. Sharing the burdens of that office 
with him are Louis Neuberg, Warner 
Chemical, and L. E. Swenson, Cyanamid, 
Frank Byrne, Monsanto, will again 
“attend”’ to the finances. ‘“‘Bill’”’ Barry of 
Mallinckrodt and ‘“‘Gus’’ Bayer of Merck 
will serve on the executive committee 
whenever their duties are fully explained. 


Acetylene Meeting 


Samuel Vauclain, chairman, Baldwin 
Locomotive, and James H. Critchett, vice- 
president, Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., were the prin- 
cipal speakers at the 33rd annual conven- 
tion International Acetylene Association 
in Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 17 and 18. Mr. 
Critchett’s paper, “Oxyacetylene Today 
and Tomorrow,” begins on page 508 of this 
issue. 


Clarence Birdseye, director, Birdseye 
Laboratories, Gloucester, Mass., spoke 
Dec. 2 before the N. Y. section, A. C. S. 
on “Chemistry and the Economies of 
Quick-freezing.”’ 





Applications for membership to the 
Chicago Drug and Chemical Association 
have been received from David Kemper, 
manager, activated carbon dept., Cleve- 
land Cliffs; J. A. Berninghaus, general 
sales manager, Monsanto; Jas. E. Ward, 
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director of purchases, Valentine Labora- 
tories; W. J. Treveillian, W. T. Rawleigh 
Co., vice-president; and Jas. C. Bennett, 
Wilson-Bennett Co. 


Victor E. 


sales 


(“Vie”) Williams, 
manager, Monsanto and Gustave 
(‘Gus’) Bayer, N. Y., Merck manager, 
are in charge of the “Christmas Larty”’ of 
the drug, chemical, and allied trades sec- 
tion of the N. Y. Board of Trade, sched- 
uled for Dee. 20 at the Astor. 


eastern 


W. J. R. Hauser, vice-president, Rever- 
tex Corp., producers of a concentrated 
rubber latex, spoke before the N. Y. Sec- 
tion, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists on Nov. 18. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘New Developments in the Rub- 
berizing of Fabrics.” 


Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia University 
electro-chemist, addressed the N.Y. 
Chapter, A. I. C. on Nov. 11 on the ‘‘Elec- 
tro-chemist in Art and Archeology.” 


Chicago Drug and Chemical Association 
is holding its annual Christmas banquet at 
the Knickerbocker, Dec. 22. 


New Chemicals 

‘‘American chemists are from one to five 
vears ahead of the rest of the world in 
developing new tools for science and in- 
dustry from ethylene and its derivatives,” 
said Dr. J. G. Davidson, vice-president, 
Carbide & 
address on 


Carbon Chemicals, in an 
“The Uses of Ethylene in 
Industry” at a meeting of the North- 
sastern section, A. C.S. on Nov. 13. 





Dr. J.G. Davidson 
Reviews new chemicals from 
ethylene and its derivatives 


Future of industrial organic chemistry 
lies in the commercial development of the 
aliphatic compounds, of which ethylene 
forms the basis, Dr. Davidson asserted. 
American chemical companies, he said, 
can compete successfully in world markets 
with these products, because natural gas 
and petroleum, the necessary raw mate- 
rials, are easily available in 
quantities in this country. New com- 
pounds, according to Dr. Davidson, are 
continuously being discovered and put to 
use. 


large 
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Chemical mechanism of lubrication was 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
A.S. M. E., Dec. 8. 


L. S. Hitchner, Lucas Kil-Tone Co. 
appointed chairman of the insecticide and 


fungicide committee, M. C. A. 


Obituaries 


William M. McCormick 


William M. McCormick, 68, founder 
and president, McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, died suddenly in the N. Y. City 
offices of his company. At an early age he 
invested his entire $1,000 savings, to- 
gether with some borrowed capital and 
started MeCormick & Co. 
the largest business of its kind in the world, 


Today it is 


employing over 600 people. 


Franklin Murphy, Jr. 

Franklin Murphy, Jr., 58, chairman of 
the executive committee and former presi- 
dent of Murphy Varnish, Newark, N. J., 
died suddenly Nov. 10 at his home in a 
suburb of Newark. He was well known 
in the theatre and art. 
During his father’s term as governor of the 
a colonel in the National 


for his interest 


state, he was 
Guard. 


Francis E. Holliday, 65, general repre- 
sentative, National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, died Nov. 19 at his home in 


N. Y. City. 


Personal 


Paths of G. E.’s research triumverate, 
Whitney, Coolidge and Langmuir, turned 
into separate ways during the past month. 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, organizer and for 
32 years director of G. E.’s famed re- 
search laboratories, retired Nov. 1 owing 
to poor health. 
William D. 


director. 


He was succeeded by Dr. 


Coolidge, senior associate 
Dr. Whitney will continue as 
general charge of re- 
Dr. Langmuir sailed Nov. 30 to 


receive the Nobel Chemistry Prize. 


vice-president in 


search. 


Dr. Coolidge, new director, is a native of 
Hudson, Mass. He wastrained at M.1.T. 
and the University of Leipzig. He was 
appointed assistant director of the labora- 
tory in 1908 and associate director in 1928, 
a title also held by Dr. Irving Langmuir. 

The research laboratory was established 
in Schenectady, N. Y., in 1900 through the 
executive foresight of Edwin W. Rice, jr., 
then technical director. 


William R. Peters Will 

The Chemical industry of the Hills, Wing 
& Evans, and Rikers in which outstanding 
leaders were merchants, not industrialists, 
was recalled when details of the will of the 


late William R. Peters became public. 
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Death of the founder of the chemical 
importing house of Peters, White & Co., 
occurred May 17, 1931. He left an estate 
appraised at $3,148,010 gross and $2,996, 
789 net of this $953,997 was the value of 
property transferred before his death and 
$1,707,694 was in securities. The estate 
went to his son, Thomas M. Peters of 
Tueson, Ariz., and his daughters, Isabel 
and Alice Peters of New York. The only 
public bequest was $25,000 to the Shelter- 
ing Arms. 

The transferred property consisted of 
securities worth $593,997, put in a trust 
fund in 1924 for the benefit of the dece- 
dent, and the stock of the Hawirt Realty 
Co., owner of property at Oyster Bay 
worth $400,000, which he gave his children 
in 1930. Among his bonds were $175,939 
of the Phosphate Mining Co. Mr. Peter, 
was a director and stockholder of Mutual 
Chemical of which his former 
Frederick W. White, is president. 


partner 


Commands Hospital Drive 
General Herman A. Metz, president, 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., has again ac- 
cepted chairmanship of the annual appeal 
for the United Hospital Fund of New 





Gen. Herman A. Metz 
Sees need for greater charity 


York in the drugs, chemical and dye- 
stuffs trade. Last year this group con- 
tributed $2,385 to the Fund for distribu- 
tion to its 55 member hospitals on the 
basis of the free service which they ren- 
dered. Eliott S. Phillips, president, Devoe 
& Raynolds will serve as chairman, and 
1D: GAs again 
treasurer of the appeal in the paints, oils 


Ansbacher will serve as 
and varnishes group, which last year con- 
tributed $2,940 to the United Hospital 
Fund. Said General Metz ‘‘The financial 
situation of many of the hospitals is very 
serious and it is our hope that the men 
engaged in these industries will be un- 
usually well represented among the con- 
tributors this vear.”’ 


i. Ws 
Tung Oil 


Bennett, president, American 


Growers’ Association was in 
N. Y. City early in November and re- 
ported that despite poor business condi- 
tions large acreage has been laid out in 


Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Chemical Markets 





Looks Into The Future 

Predicting the development of “more 
power and more machinery” as time goes 
on, Dr. E. R. Weidlein, Mellon Institute 
director, declared Dec. 2 that research 








Director E. R. Weidlein 
Disputes technological unemployment 
theories 


and invention could ‘“‘create new branches 
of manufacture that would require the 
employment of large numbers of new 
workers.”’ 

Dr. Weidlein, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the University of 
Pennsylvania Alumni Society of Engineers 
and Chemists, said that since 1880 mechan- 
ical power had been multiplied five times 
in this country. He asserted that the 
nation would gain new industries to keep 
people ‘‘profitably at work.”’ 

Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) new members 
include Hooker’s vice-president, E. R. 
Bartlett; Robert L. Murray, chemical 
engineer with the same company; George 
W. Jargstorff, research chemist for C. K. 
Williams; Gladding Price, R. T. Vander- 
bilt salesman; John CC. Woodhouse, 
chemist with du Pont; and Dexter North, 
popular chief of the Chemical Division of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Dr. Arthur D. Little is now Photo- 
graphic Champion Little. ‘“‘The Head of 
the Family’”’ Somerville, Mt. Desert, 
brought him first honors in the recent 
monthly Chemist Club (N. Y.) contest. 


A brighter business outlook was pictured 
by Lammot du Pont, du Pont president, 
speaking before the officials and staff of 


the Waynesboro, Va., rayon plant on 
Nov. 20. 
Lammot du Pont was the guest of 


honor Dee. 10 at the first of a new series 
of special Saturday afternoon Chemists’ 
Club (N. Y.) luncheons. 


John S. Bates, Price research 
director, sailed during the month to act 
as technical advisor to Pierce & Pierce, 
London, on pulp imports. 





Bros. 





Dr. Julius Weltzein, director Schering- 
Kahlbaum, A. G., of Berlin, arrived re- 
cently on the Europa. 


Dec. 
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Recovery Plans 


E. A. Hults, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Mathieson Alkali Works at 





Mathieson’s E. A. Hults 
Will aid Southern rehabilitation 


Saltville, Va., and C. F. Burroughs, 
president, F. S. Royster Guano, Norfolk, 
Va., were invited recently to represent 
their respective commodities on the 
State-wide Virginia committee on indus- 
trial rehabilitation. 


Lord Melchett’s book ‘‘Modern Money”’ 
is being published by Messrs. Martin 
Seeker, London. 


Williams Haynes, publisher, CHEMICAL 
Markets, and honorary member of the 
Chemical Club of Philadelphia, spoke 
the club Dee. 11, on ‘Recent 
Development in Chemical Industry.” 


before 


Murphy, alcohol production 
recently returned from El 
Salvador where he installed a new plant 
for the government. 


The Bh. 
specialist, 


Personnel 


Dr. E. D. Wilson, formerly in charge of 
insecticide and fumigant sales for Cyana- 
mid, is now executive vice-president and 
sales manager, Guaranteed Sanitation, 
Inc., 500 5th ave., N. Y. City. Guarantee 
Exterminating was reincorporated Dec. 1 
under the name Guaranteed Sanitation, 
Inc. S. 8S. Rosin remains as president and 
E. F. Watson, treasurer. 


H. R. Geyer severed his 
Dec. 1 with W. Benkert & Co. 


connection 


Edward A. Lowenthal appointed N. Y. 
district sales manager, Bird-Archer Co., 
in charge of boiler treatment and allied 
sales to the stationary field. 


George D. Kratz, specialist in latex, 
combined his offices and laboratory at 
50 Church st., N. Y. City. 

L. W. Covert is now with Rohm and 
Haas, Philadelphia, as research chemist. 
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Thirty-six old Charles P. 
McCormick, formerly vice-president 
McCormick & Co., and a nephew of the 
late Willoughby M. McCormick, was 
unanimously elected president Nov. 12. 


year 


George Blumenthal, Jr., formerly gen- 
eral manager, Vitro Mfg., Pittsburgh, is 
no longer connected with that concern. 
He has started consulting work in colors 
for ceramic products with offices at 2825 
28th st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Metz, Agfa Head 

Gen. Herman A. Metz, president, Gen- 
eral Dyestuffs, and an executive in other 
chemical companies as well as a director of 
the Agfa-Ansco Corp. was elected Dec. 2, 
president of the latter organization to suc- 
ceed Horace W. Davis, who resigned last 
October. 


Anthony Anable is now manager of 
Dorr’s combined departments of publicity 
and advertising. He also handles pub- 
licity for the A. I. Ch. E. 





Dr. Charles F. Mason, formerly director 
Doctor’s Laboratory, 219 W. 44 st., N. Y. 
City, has joined staff of The Stillwell 
Laboratories at 29 W. 15 st., as an asso- 
ciate consultant and director of research. 


Paul H. Mayer, Cosach, vice-president 
severed his connection Nov. 1. 


Charles Luckey Bowman, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Stanco, is now a vice-president of Cowan 
& Dengler, an advertising agency. 


formerly 


A. N. Parrett, formerly with A. O. 
Smith, Milwaukee, is now with Olympic 
Forest Products, Port Angeles, Washington. 


James Otis Handy is now a consultant 
with offices in the Chemists’ Club Bldg.., 
N. Y. City. 


A. A. C.’s Horace Bowker predicted an 
early upswing in business at a conference 
of Florida farmers Nov. 3. 


Company News 


Monsanto and its domestic subsidi- 
aries adopted the five-day week Nov. 10. 
In announcing this move, President 
Edgar M. Queeny, said: ‘In its adoption, 
Monsanto has been activated by the de- 
sire to give its employees all practical 
assurance of continued employment, thus 
assisting in the current vital problem of 
unemployment, and by the realization 
that a shorter working period is the logical 


concomitant of industry’s increasing 
efficiency. It is our belief that in the 
sharing of available work among a 


larger number of men and women lies 
one of the remedies for existing difficulties” 

Tanax Chemical & Engineering, 4526 
Harford Road, Baltimore, incorporated 
to deal in chemicals, dyes, paints. 


Patterson Foundry & Machine, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, expect to enter the heat- 
ing field about the first of the year with 
a line of conditioned air heating systems, 
air conditioners, oil burners, domestic 
stokers and gas fired equipment for all 
types and sizes of heating loads. 

Toledo Precision Devices, Toledo, is 
marketing a new tare packaging auto-gage. 

Republic Lead Equipment, 5184 W. 
fist st., Cleveland, appointed successors 
to Gross Lead Burning & Coating of the 
same city. 


City Chemical, N. Y. City, has entered 


suit against General Chemical alleging 
failure to live up to certain contract 
agreements. 
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Robert Chemical’s plant, Money Point, 
Va., partly burned Nov. 26. 

Patterson Chemical moved to 505 Com- 
mercial Trust Bldg., 
Nov. 22. 


Philadelphia, on 


International Nickel and Lukens Steel 
are now producing nickel-clad steel in a 
new and finer finish, as well as a wider 
range of sizes. 


Allen Chemical incorporated at Toledo, 
by Evan G. Galbraith, Charles R. Mitchell 
and Carl A. Brandes. 


Electro - Metallurgical, 
Carbide, 


unit of Union 
“Stainless Steel and 
Their Uses,’”’ which discusses application 
of chromium and chromium-nickel alloy 
steels in a number of industries. 


issued 


Imperial Chemical Industries has leased 
offices at 285 Madison ave., N. Y. City. 


S. L. Abbott Jr. Co., San Francisco, has 
taken over Ellsworth Co., Los Angeles, and 
is moving offices and warehouses to S800 
Santa Fe ave. Los Angeles office will be 
in charge of E. J. Ellsworth and Milton 
Dyke. 


New Mexico’s first dry-ice plant is that 
of the Estancia Valley Carbon Dioxide 
Development Co., Estancia. 


The West Co., 130 Library st., Chelsea, 
Boston, Mass., purchased all formulas 
owned and used by the H. T. West Co. 


Kon 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Exports Gain Over Imports 
Gradual widening of the margin between 
chemical exports and imports continued 
during the third quarter of 1932, until the 
total shipments of chemicals and allied 
products exceeded total imports by $15, 
600,000 for the first nine months of the 
Exports valued at $71,200,000 were 
30 per cent. below the corresponding 
figure for 1931 while imports worth $55, 
500,000 were 40 per cent. less. The 
upward trend continued during the third 
quarter for the commodities which record- 
ed improvements in the first half of 1932. 


year. 





Sulfur Consortium 

Negotiations for the reorganization of 
the Sicilian Sulfur Consortium, which got 
under way in Rome early in October at the 
call of the Italian Government, have been 
temporarily suspended. Prevention of 
further adverse developments since the 
dissolution of the consortium, July 31, 
1932, has been the principle objective of 
the reorganization proposals made by the 
Italian Government. 


Freeport Expansion 

Freeport Texas has acquired rights to 
develop an important new sulfur deposit 
which is now jointly controlled by Gulf 
Production, (subsidiary, Gulf Oil Corp.), 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., and Shell 
Petroleum Corp. Test wells on the prop- 
erty indicate an important sulfur content 
sufficient to insure important additional 
sulfur reserves to Freeport. Contract to 
develop property provides for a favorable 
basis of profit sharing, considerably more 
advantageous than the terms under which 
Freeport now operates Hoskins mound 
owned by Texas Co. 

Construction of a plant at the Lake 
Grande Ecaille (Lake Washington) salt 
dome will be started soon by Freeport 
Sulfur (operating company), according to 
E. L. Norton, president. Complete unit, 
with employee housing accommodations, 
will be erected, as well as a highway. The 
site is in salt marsh on tide water, 50 
miles from New Orleans. 

Announcement of the plans followed 
recent adoption by popular vote of a 
Louisiana constitutional amendment ex- 
empting sulfur under ground, sulfur leases, 
etc., from ad valorem taxes and increasing 
the severance tax 50 per cent. in lieu there- 
of. Amendment provides that a portion 
of the severance tax (equal to the increase) 
be returned to local authorities, not to 
exceed $100,000 annually. 


A. &. H. Miller, 370 Lexington ave., 
N. Y. City, is now distributer of Mathie- 
son’s anhydrous ammonia in the N. Y. 
Metropolitan area. 


*A detailed review of this situation was given in 
the October issue, p. 337. 
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Stauffer Chemical, whose plant is in the 
town of Greensburgh, Westchester, has 
just won reduction of $272,590 on its 
property, which had been listed on the 
1933 tax rolls at $455,090. New assessed 
valuation, fixed by Supreme Court Justice 
William F. Bleakley after a hearing, is 
$181,500. 


Jap Foreign Competition * 

Japan is underbidding competitors on 
caustic business in the Dutch East Indies, 
quoting as low as $1.80 per hundred 
pounds, according to cable advises to the 
Chemical Division, Dept. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Against this, prices on caustic quoted by 
shippers of Great Britain and America are 
roughly 13.50 florins ($5.40) per 100 kilos, 
or approximately $2.50 per 1C0 pounds. 
Japanese have obtained a nice volume of 
business at the above price. However, 
Japanese shippers must obtain an export 
license in order to export caustic soda. 

Domestic requirements of caustic in 
Japan are reported to have increased 
recently and therefore exports may be 
restricted. Recent imports by countries 


were as follows: 
Metric tons 


Total Jan.-July 

1931 1932 
Netherlands.......... 206 323 
Great Britain....... 2,966 2,574 
CWOMOMAN cccckedswscvesascon: mimeo 543 
PRMD oie hsv ace 510 Aree 11 88 
United States Atlantic......... 1,474 990 
RES ASS Tere aa ee See d 766 
WOON MONDO so oised 008 esis ccs Me 5,333 


Stocks are considered at present on the 
low side, according to Trade Commissioner 
Richard P. Hendren, Batavia, Java. 

Early in October Japanese sellers were 
quoting equivalent of $20 a metric ton, 
f. o. b., on ammonium sulfate for forward 
delivery into Netherland India. Total 
importations in 1931 from all sources 
aggregated 117,319 metric tons whereof 
Japan furnished about two per cent. 

In the first seven months of 1932, im- 
portations covered 69,742 tons, with 
Japan reported as a supplier of less than 
one per cent. It is estimated in the local 





trade however, that Japanese bookings 
for «elivery during the first half of 1933 
constituted about 80 per cent. of the total 
forward bus ness. 

Japanese acetic acid exports in the first 
eight months of this year amounted to 
86,300 kin, compared with 97,100 kin in 
the corresponding period in 1931. 


Belgian imports of chromates and _ bi- 
chromates of soda and potash in the first 
eight months of this year totaled 298 tons. 
Exports amounted to 262 tons. Imports 
of chrome alum were 75 tons. 

N. Y. Public Service Commission ap- 
proved reduced freight rates of the 
N. Y. C. (East) on borie acid and borax in 
bags, barrels or boxed, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, from New York 
and Brooklyn stations, Long Island City 
(Pidgeon street terminal), and N. Y. 
lighterage to Chauncey, 10 cents per 
hundredweight, effective Nov. 22. 


C. S. Benjamin, formerly with General 
Chemical is now with Swann. 

British copper sulfate exports for the 
first nine months of 1933 totaled 42,960 
long tons, an increase of about 9,400 tons 
over corresponding months of 1931. The 
recent weakness in Continental copper sul- 
fate prices may restrain foreign demand 
for the British product. 


New Dow Company 

Dowell, Inc., is a new Dow Chemical 
subsidiary, formed with a capital of $100, 
000 to manufacture, sell, purchase, and 
deal in acids and equipment for the treat- 
ment of oil and gas wells. Officers: 
Wiliard H. Dow, president; S. W. Put- 
nam, secretary; Russell L. Curtis, 
treasurer. 


New NaCN Process 

New process for production of sodium 
cyanide, which has been discovered at the 
Usines de Produits Chimiques de Thann 
during the past five years. In this process 
cyanamid is mixed with calcium carbide 
and sodium carbonate in determined pro- 





The following is a table of approximate wages paid in some of the prin- 
cipal industries in the U. S. and foreign countries. 





*Estimates from wages in kindred industries. 
Board reports for 1931, and cover a 48-hour week. 
reduction in wage scales as much as 51 per cent. 


of Manufacturers. 





Industry U.S. Eng. Swedn. Germ. Fran. Belgm. Japn. Hung. China 
Leather, shoes $21.12 $8.36 $1..59 $8.23 $7.00 $6.00 $8.88 $5.15 $1.35 
Chemicals. . ; 7 26.72 11.82 10.20 9.53 *6.27 6.72 5.58 4.89 .92 
Ceramics, potry ‘ . *26.68 8.38 11.82 9.31 7.20 6.72 4.74 3.99 1.45 
Iron, steel : 31.05 16.08 9.24 10.84 *8.11 6.30 * 6.08 5.54 1.68 
Paper making ‘ 25.39 11.35 9.54 10.03 *7.38 5.88 4.38 5.67 1.09 
Printing 38.40 11.65 10.32 9.62 8.35 6.72 5.22 7.14 1.79 
Silk mills 22.65 8.78 8.64 6.92 *6.09 3.84 2.70 3.61 1.62 
Cotton 19.15 8.31 7.78 6.87 *6.09 3.84 2.49 4.14 1.04 
Cement *26 68 13.45 12.48 8.83 *7.62 6.72 5.76 5.29 *1.08 
Glass *25 .72 11.26 19.50 9.29 7.68 7.95 7.50 5.80 1.08 
Wood working - 25.82 15.62 11.36 9.81 7.96 7.68 5.79 4.71 1 35 
General Averages 26.30 $11.37 $10 20 $9.02 $7.25 $6.21 $5.37 $5.08 $1.31 


The above figures were compiled from Department of Labor and National 
Since late 1931 most of the above foreign countries have gone off the gold basis bringing a still further 


The above table is one in a series of ‘Tariff Facts’’ being distributed by the National Association 





Industrial Conference 








Chemical Markets 
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This mixture 


portions. 
450° to 500° C. 
bide functions as a reducer, but it may be 


is heated to 
In this process the car- 


replaced by other reducing agents. It is 
stated that trials on the large szale have 
given good results, and that the process 
further lends itself to the production of 
pure sodium cyanide by the extraction of 
the reaction mass with the help of anhy- 
drous ammonia. 


Acids in 1931 


Acids production in 1931 was valued at 
$66,062,978 at factory prices, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, which reported 
that the quantity sold at that aggregate 
figure was 33 per cent. less in value than 
the total for 1929, the last census year, 
when the total was $98,619,871. Detailed 
comparisons of the two years was as 
follows: 


1931 1929 
Mixed sulfuric and nitric— 
Total production, tons 100,596 184,163 
Made and consumed 
in the same estab- 
lishments, tons. 63,011 120,442 
For sale— 
i or 37,585 63,721 
Value.. : $1,800,480 $4,214,433 
Nitric, basis 100 percent— 
Total production, tons. 116,275 143,454 
Made and consumed 
in the same estab- 
lishments, tons 84,889 110,493 
For sale— 
Tons 31,386 32,961 
Value $3,349,099 $3,494,577 
Oleic— 
Pounds... 29,918,146 56,947,501 
Value.... $1,870,722 $5,374,587 
Phosphorie— 
Pounds *20,463,677 *34,673,982 
Value $761,354 $2,073,066 
Stearic— 
Pounds 24,868,407 39,153,726 
Value... . $2,056,964 $5,488,320 
Sulfuric, basis 50 deg. 
Baume— 


Total production, tons. . 
Made and consumed 
in the same estab- 


6,014,542 8,491,114 


lishments, tons. . 1,764,744 2,674,949 
For sale 

Tons 4,249,798 5,816,165 

Value 


‘ $33,202,098 $45,573,245 
Sulfuric, reclaimed, basis 

50 deg. Baume 
Total production, tons. 


830,068 980,626 
Made and consumed 
in the same estab- 
lishments, tons 519,821 599,470 
For sale— 
Tons 310,247 381,156 
Value.... $1,319,653 $1,389,340 
Tannic— 
Pounds. 667,212 1,449,375 
Value... $250,874 $503,567 
Tartaric— 
Pounds........ 5,181,020 4,906,479 
ee $1,462,529 $2,059,680 
Other acids, value. $3,284,476 $4,346,879 





*For 1931, basis 50 per cent.; 
ported, regardless of strength. 
tIncludes value of hydrofluosilicie acid. 


for 1929, as re- 


A Red Zine Oxide 


Zinc oxide of a brick red color has been 
obtained by A. Kutzelnigg in Germany, 
by dissolving ordinary oxide in molten 
ammonium nitrate, and decomposing lat- 
ter by subsequently raising the tempera- 
ture. Color of the red zine oxide is stated 
to be uninfluenced by repeated washing 
with water, but to be destroyed by heating 
to a red heat. 


Carbon black manufacturers consumed 
195,396,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
in 1931, which was a decrease of 27 per 
cent. from 1930 when consumption 
amounted to 266,625,000,000 cubic feet. 
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Naval Stores 


Rosin Statistics 


Rosin exports from Jacksonville during 
October reached highest peak since April, 
1930. Such shipments totaled 41,249 
barrels, accompanied by increased ship- 
ments of turpentine and lumber. October 
turpentine exports amounted to 498,970 
gallons, the largest since last June, when 
600,920 gallons were shipped to other 
countries, and for the four months of the 
fiscal year rosin exports amounted to 
110,895 barrels and turpentine 1,640,992 
gallons. The following statement gives 
the total foreign movement from the U.S. 
for the seven months, April-October: 


Turpentine (000 omitted) 


Year 4 pril-Oct 
1932... 161,409 
1931... 169,569 
1930. . 210,937 

1939..... 240,618 
1928... 181,665 

Rosin 

Year A pril-Oct 
1 673,300 
|) re 686,500 
i Seer 822,608 
Ws cONdelsrceocesewes 860,004 
a ene saree tg ay 761,770 


Aiding Naval Stores 

Savings of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year have been effected and 
additional savings running into the tens of 
millions a year are being sought in research 
by the Dept. of Agriculture into prob- 
lems of the naval stores industry, Dr. 
Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, said recently in an 
N. B. C. broadeast. 

“Industry, with an annual production in 
normal times ranging around $50,000,000 
to $60,000,000 and supporting 300,000 
persons, is suffering a loss annually of 
about $10,000,000 through evaporation of 
turpentine from the raw gum of pine 
trees. This is one of the major problems 
on which the Bureau is working.” It is 
hoped, he said, to cut loss by improving 
design of containers into which the gum 
runs from the trees, and of the gutters 
down which it runs to the containers. 


Cyanamid’s dry rosin size plant at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, was severely damaged 
by fire on Nov. 11. Plant will be 
rebuilt immediately on a considerably 
enlarged scale. 


F. E. Layman, manager, Sherka Chem- 
ical, was a recent visitor to Savannah. His 
firm is the American representative of 
Schering-Kahlbaum A. G. Berlin, leading, 
synthetic camphor manufacturers and im- 
portant buyers of American turpentine. 


McLeod Turpentine’s Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., plant was destroyed by fire Nov. 18. 
Plant will be rebuilt. 


Chemical Markets 





October production of naval 
stores by steam distillation and 
solvent treatment of wood and 
stocks of these products on hand 
Oct. 31, according to Arthur 


Langmeier, Hercules Powder, 
were as follows: 
PRODUCTION 

Rosin Turpentine 

500-lb. bbis.(50 Pine oil 

barrels gallons) Gallons 
Month of Oct. 33,132 5,202 195,248 
Total from 


Apr. 1, 1932 212,652 34,474 1,352,433 


STOCKS AT PLANTS 
Total, Oct 31, 
1932. .. 96,367 8,312 
90,540 5,835 
+5,827 +2,477 


Note.—Rosin production and stocks 
include all grades of wood rosin. 


Mar. 31, 1932 
Change 











“The Chemical Utilization of Wood,” a 
handbook presenting a comprehensive pic- 
ture of wood by-products industries has 
been released by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Dept. of Commerce. 
Report (15 cents a copy) is the work of 
Dr. Henry K. Benson, Chairman of the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 





Thomas C. Wood, 47, connected for 
several years with the naval stores dept. 
of The Downing Co., Brunswick, Ga., died 
Nov. 22. 





U. M. Robinson, well known in metro- 
politan naval stores circles, has severed his 
connection with Irving A. Levis, and has 
resumed the sale of naval stores on his own 
account at 50 Church st., N. Y. City. 


In the Guadalajara district, Mexico, 
only one tank car of turpentine was 
shipped in October, whereas eighty gross 
tons of rosin were estimated to be pro- 
duced during the month, the entire quan- 
tity of which was sold to domestic soap 
and paint manufacturers. 





‘A factor in rosin coloration,” by J. A. 
Hall, Forests Products Laboratories, J. /. 
E. C., Nov., p. 1247, is a valuable con- 
tribution to naval stores literature. 

Florida naval stores producers desiring 
advice or assistance in improved turpen- 
tine practices will benefit by co-operation 
that is now being offered by the Florida 
Forest Service. Jointly with the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils and U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, the State Forest Service 
has employed a full-time naval stores 
technologist, C. H. Coulter. Head- 
quarters are located in Lake City. 
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Fertilizers 


Heads Davison Chemical 

Henry E. Treide, executive vice-presi- 
dent Davison Chemical, was elected presi- 
dent Nov. 28. Mr. Treide succeeds C. Wil- 
bur Miller, who has been the head of the 
Mr. Treide 


corporation for many years. 





Pres. Henry E. Treide 


Assumes a big responsibility 


had held the position of executive vice- 
president and was virtually in control of 
affairs since his election to the post on 
Nov. 6, 1931. 

A graduate of Johns Hopkins, Mr. 
Treide first became a partner in Treide & 
Sons, founded by his father. Later he 
helped to organize the Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Lines. He is also active in 
banking circles in Baltimore. 

C. Wilbur Miller, retiring head, had 
been Chemical 
He married a daughter 
of the founder and succeeded to the presi- 
dency upon the death of his father-in-law. 
Mr. Miller was largely responsible for the 


associated with Davison 


for several years. 


expansion program in Cuba (pyrites) and 
the creation of the Silica Gel Corp. 





Improvement in South 
Fertilizer tag States 
amounted to 101,244 tons during October, 


sales in 16 


compared with 98,998 tons during October, 
1931, and with 109,683 tons during the 
same month in 1930. Sales were four per 
cent. larger in the South than last year, 
while in the three mid-Western tag sale 
States there was a decline of 27 per cent. 

For the three months, August, Septem- 
ber and October, sales of fertilizer were 
four per larger in the Southern 
States than the same time last year, but 


cent. 


18 per cent. below the similar months of 
1930. 


the year’s annual sales is made in these 


Ordinarily, about six per cent. of 
three months. For the period sales were, 
larger in Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Howard L. Wirth, 49, St. Louis A. A. C. 


manager, died Nov. 16 of heart disease. 


*Further details of the announcement : ppecring in 
November issue, page 440. 
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with the 
Freeport, 


William Guest, 71, formerly 
A. A. C., died at his home at 
N. Y. on Nov. 6. 


Crea Ammonia* 

During the past year, several fertilizer 
companies have cooperated in conducting 
factory-scale experiments with urea-am- 
monia liquor, a product developed by the 
ammonia dept. of du Pont Co. Urea- 
ammonia liquor is essentially a solution of 
crude urea in strong aqua ammonia. Ex- 
pressed in terms of equivalent ammonia, 
the composition is as follows: 


Inorganic ammonia 36.8 per cent 


Urea (organic) ammonia ; 18.4 
Total equivalent ammonia. . 65.2 


As indicated, one-third of the ammonia 
is present as urea, an organic compound 
that is one of the most important constit- 
uents of farm manure. Two-thirds of the 
ammonia is inorganic, mostly uncombined 
as in ordinary aqua-ammonia. 

Due to the content of free ammonia, the 
liquor has a gauge pressure of 65 pounds 
per square inch at 100° F., 30 pounds at 
70° F. and 2 pounds at 32° F. The specific 
gravity of the liquor is 1.02 at 70° F. 

Urea-ammonia liquor can be handled in 
two different ways, depending upon the 
equipment available. 1. From the tank 
car to high-pressure storage tanks and 
then to the fertilizer mixer. 2. Diluted in 
low-pressure storage tanks and then to the 
fertilizer mixer. 

Fertilizers formulated with urea-am- 
monia liquor are said to cure quickly, are 
dry but not excessively dusty, and are in 
excellent condition for fertilizer 
distributing machinery. Conditioning ac- 
tion of the liquor, while similar to that of 
anhydrous ammonia, is reported as being 


use in 


superior to that of aqua-ammonia. 





James H. Brodie, identified for 25 years 
with the fertilizer industry in the South, 
has been appointed president, Vance 
Guano, with headquarters at Henderson, 
N.C. Mr. Brodie was connected with the 
A. A. C. for 11 years, from 1916 to 1926, 
serving as vice-president from 1922. Vance 
Guano, which was organized in 1910, is a 
subsidiary of the A. A. C. 


Anglo-Chilean Fights Tax 

Alabama state tax on imported sodium 
nitrate will be reviewed by U. 8S. Supreme 
Court which on Nov. 22 noted jurisdiction 
over the case brought by Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate Sales. Tax has been applied to 
all corporations formed outside of Alabama 
and amounts to $2 per $1,000 of capital 
employed in business within the state. 
Anglo-Chilean company declared that its 
only capital in Alabama consisted of bags 
of nitrate of soda imported from Chile and 
stored in original packages awaiting de- 
livery to purchasers. Company protested 
that its tax assessment of $1,425,69 
amounted to duty on imported mer- 
chandise, which is forbidden the States 
by the Constitution. Alabama courts have 
upheld validity of the tax. 


Dr. C. A. Brown, director, chemical and 
technological investigation, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soil, addressed Colorado 
section, A. C. S8., Nov. 18 on ‘“‘Observa- 
tions of Agriculture in Europe.” 

Bone materials do not constitute fer- 
tilizer, according to Southern railroads 
who have petitioned Commission for a 
hearing. Carriers contend that unground 
bone is manufactured into buttons, glue 
and gelatine, and hence not entitled to the 
fertilizer rate. They would rephrase the 
other grade to “bone manure” (ground 
bone). 


Columbus Fertilizer, Columbus, Ga.., 


was destroyed by fire Oct. 27. 





Left, a “close-up” of a measuring tank, from which urea-ammonia solution is piped directly 
to the mixing machine. Right, urea-ammonia is being transported in bulk from the plarit at 
Belle, W. A. Courtesy Du Pont Magaziné 

Chemical Markets 
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V.-C.’s Greenville, S. C., plant will re- 
sume operations within two or three weeks 
after several months of suspension. 


Armour Fertilizer’s general offices will 
be moved to Atlanta from Chicago Jan. 1. 


Potash News 

Reshipment of European potassium sul- 
fate from Japan to U. S. during recent 
months approximated 3,000 tons. Mate- 
rial purchased at ranging 
between 130 ven and 155 ven, ec. 1. f. 
Yokohama, and offers of 200 ven per ton, 
or approximately $50, were received from 


was prices 


U.S. with the consequent reshipping from 
Japan to the Pacific Coast ports. It 
appears unlikely that any further ship- 
ments of potassium sulfate will be made 
from Japan to U.S. since stocks purchased 
at lower ven prices are now exhausted. 
Alsatian potash production has been 
affected by the unfavorably 
domestic agricultural situation. Until re- 
cently French potash consumption was 
maintained at fairly high levels, but the 
outlook for autumn and spring sales is not 
bright. Mining operations have been 
limited to 18 days’ work in the month at 
both the Domanial Mines and the Kali St. 
Therese mines. 


adversely 


Pay roll at the Domanial 
mines has been reduced by 1,700 workers 
since Jan. 1, 1932. French potash exports 
in the first half of 1932 fell to 122,000 
metric tons, as compared with 190,000 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1931. 

Potassas Ibericas, 8. A. (Spain) reports 
that its first operating shaft reached the 
sylvanite stratum on May 20. Based on 
preliminary drilling studies, company esti- 
mates deposit contains 75,000,000 metric 
tons of sylvanite and 112,000,000 tons of 
carnallite at depths ranging between 200 
and 240 meters and of sufficiently high 
concentration to justify commercial ex- 
ploitation. ‘ 

University of Texas, owner of large 
the Permian Basin of West 
Texas, has recently undertaken a potash 
of that in 1931 
Chemical Markets printed a series of three 


acreage in 


survey area. Early 
articles on potash by George Ward Stock- 


ing of the university’s staff. 


AxG 
tions at the phosphate plant at Wales, 


. recently resumed mining opera- 
Tennessee. 


Fort 


new 


Fort Citrus Exchange, 


Ogden, 


Ogden 
Fla., 


building for mixing fertilizers. 


recently completed 


Phosphatie fertilizers are to be man- 
ufactured by Niedersachsische Phosphat 
Werke at Hannover, Germany, from low- 
grade phosphate rock deposits of the 
basin of the Lahn River. 
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Bowker on Business 


American business executives have 
erected the greatest ‘‘Wailing Wall” in all 
history, Horace Bowker, A. A. C. president 
asserted at a meeting of the chemical 
divisions of the company held in New 
York City. 





A. A. C.’s Horace Bowker 
Reports Jerusalem has no monopoly 


on “Wailing Walls” 


“Instead of finding inspiration in the 
battle for business in the new competition 
and the changed economic conditions, 
many business executives have put on 
sackcloth and fixed their thoughts on self- 
pity. The eighth wonder of the world is 
the colossal mental ‘wailing wall’ that has 
been erected in the U 
three years. 


. S. during the past 
It is now the greatest barrier 
business to the return of 
prosperity. No solution to the 


of American 


grave 


problems that confront us can be brought 
about so long as business turns its eves to 
the past. 

“Instead of grief and regret, business 
men must find inspiration and opportunity 
in the present situation. 
the battle should 
invigorating. 


The severity of 
not be crushing, but 
There can be no return to 
prosperity, said Mr. Bowker, “until the 
present ‘wailing wall’ of American busi- 
ness is torn down.” 


Japanese manufacturers of superphos- 
phate have been operating under a 50 per 
cent. production curtailment plan during 
this vear but prices have declined slightly. 
Production during January-June period 
110,151 6,000 
tons over the same period of 1931. Im- 
ports of rock during the first half of this 
vear, 358,660 tons, showed an increase of 


was tons, an increase of 


154,594 tons over the January-June period 
of 1931. 


Permit to export 8,000 tons of guano 
was issued Nov. 20 by Chilean Ministry 
of Agriculture. Total quantity of guano 
available is estimated at 23,852 tons. 


Chilean nitrate stocks in Germany ad- 
mitted under 1931 import quota and pre- 
viously, were recently estimated at 55,000 
metric tons, with 20,000 tons at Hamburg 
A large quantity was on hand at Magde- 
burg, center of the sugar beet industry, the 
principal outlet in Germany for Chilean 
nitrate. 


Plastics 


Hutchins on Plasties 

In order to develop a broad and sus- 
tained demand for plastic moulded com- 
pounds, the plastic industry should seek 
public recognition 
said L. W. Hutchins, Sheldon, 
Hutchins & Easton, marketing counsel- 
lors, in an address on “Enlarging the Mar- 
ket for Moulded Products”? made before 
the New York Custom Moulders Repre- 
sentatives held at the Machinery Club 
(N. Y.) on Nov. 9. 

“Though practically everyone uses daily 


through advertising, 
Morse, 


articles made of plastic compounds, nine 
out of ten have not the slightest idea of 
what material these articles are made,” 
said Mr. Hutchins. “There is not even 
a name by which this material can be 
called. The plastics industry has failed 
to do the most elementary things that 
must be done in order to create a demand 
for its products—create a word by which 
the product can be demanded and endow 
that word with desire-arousing attributes,” 
he stated. 


Bakelite’s Jackson, Mich. plant is 
operating continuously. Chicago company 
offices are now at 43 E. Ohio st. 


Chemical Markets 


Hercules’ nitrocellulose advertising cam- 
paign has been selected as one of the 
fifty outstanding direct mail campaigns 
of the year by the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. 


New Products 

General Plastics (England) has recently 
placed two new plastic materials on the 
British market. One, ‘‘Acelloid,’”’ is a 
cellulose acetate material for the manufac- 
ture of moulded novelties, and the other is 
“Gramaphoid,” suitable for production of 
first quality phonograph records. 


G. E. Busy 

The G. E.’s plastics department  re- 
cently moved to Pittsfield, Mass., from 
Meriden, Conn., is at present one of the 
busiest in the Pittsfield works and pros- 
pects are of continuing at the present rate 
until February or March of next year. 


It is rumored that du Pont is ready 
to announce several new uses for Cello- 
phane. From word of 
its use in place of glass in greenhouse 
construction. 


abroad comes 











Coal Tar Chemicals 


Coaltar Imports 

Imports of synthetic dyes into U. S. in 
October totaled 426,057 pounds and were 
valued at $391,803. These figures, higher 
than those for September, compare with 
371,392 pounds, valued at $329,178, im- 
ported during October, last year. Imports 
during the first ten months of 1932 have 
amounted to 3,195,905 pounds, valued at 
$2,836,030; while imports in the cor- 
responding period of 1931 were 4,073,624 
pounds, valued at $3,573,114. 


Origin 
Percentages 

Oct., Oct., 

1932 1931 

Germany 60.49 60.95 
Switzerland 38.21 32.52 
England ‘ ; 1.30 2.53 
Other : ; 5h eer = eee k 

Leading Dyes 

Pounds 


Vat golden yellow GK double paste 


(single strength) 41,300 
Ciba brown G paste 15,113 
Vat printing black B paste 10,200 
Rapidogen red G ye 9,650 
Neutral brown RX 6,615 


Imports of aromatic chemicals during 
October totaled 3,796 pounds, valued at 
$8,394; imports in the same month last 
year amounted to 10,216 pounds, valued 
at $17,344. The total for the first ten 
months of 1932 is 53,971 pounds, valued at 
$116,395, compared with 52,167 pounds, 
valued at $17,344, during the same period 
of 1931. 

Medicinals, photographic developers, 
intermediates, and other coaltar products 
amounting to 187,948 pounds and valued 
at $67,513 were imported in October, com- 
pared with 66,876 pounds of these prod- 
ucts, valued at $70,136 during October 
last year. Imports so far this year have 
amounted to 1,100,578 pounds, valued at 
$542,121; imports in the first ten months 
of last year were 1,416,422 pounds, valued 
at $651,934. 

Imports of color lakes during October 
amounted to 755 pounds, valued at $645. 
This brings total imports this year to 
13,104 pounds, with a value of $8,223. 
Imports in the first ten months of 1931 
totaled 6,676 pounds. 


Noil Goes to Calco 

Caleo Chemical, unit of American 
Cyanamid, acquired Dec. 1, Noil Chem- 
ical & Color of N. Y. City, which has for 
the past 15 years specialized in direct, 
developed, acid, and chrome dyestuffs. 


Others in Group 

Cyanamid group of dyestuffs companies 
now includes Caleo Chemical (1928), May 
Chemical, Newark, N. J. (1929); Crown 
Chemical, Keyport, N. J. (1929); Textile 
Chemical (1929); Beaver Chemical, Da- 
mascus, Va. (1930); Wetterwald & Pfister, 
N. Y. (1930); Wettersol Dyestuff Corp., 
N. Y. (1930); Dye Products & Chemical, 
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Newark, N. J. (1930); Heller & Merz, 
Newark, N. J. (1930) and Noil Chemical 
(1932). 

In point of production it is thought in 
the trade that the above group comprises 
the third largest in the country, exceeded 
only by du Pont and by the American 
I. G., National Aniline and the indigo pro- 
duction of Dow are the only remaining 
large dye units of importance. 





Foreign Dye Figures 

German exports of synthetic dyes in 
first eight months of this year were 38 per 
cent. lower in volume and 28 per cent. 
lower in value than those in the corres- 
ponding period in 1931. 


Eight months’ exports 


Tons Marks Tons Marks 
1932 1931 
Alizarin red 894 1,201,000 837 1,320,000 
other. ... 539 6,380,000 595 6,961,000 
Anilin..... 15,148 70,533,000 21,903 94,773,000 
Indigo. 2,232 6,454,000 7,111 14,008,000 


.. 18,813 84,568,000 


Totals 30,446 117,062,000 

British exports of coaltar dyes during 
first nine months totaled 84,406 hundred- 
weights, valued at £773,208. Exports in 
the corresponding period in 1931 were 89, 
209 hundredweights, valued at £762,007. 
Imports in the same periods were 32,619 
hundredweights, valued at £762,555, this 
year, and 36,515 hundredweights, valued 
at £806,786, in 1931. 


English trade papers are devoting con- 
siderable space to the reports of experi- 
ments on the use of compressed gas fuel 
for motor cars conducted by the Cardiff 
Gas Corp. 





Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s offices are now at 
260 W. B’way., N. Y. City. 





Benzol Freight Rates 


N. Y. Public Service Commission has 
approved rates and ratings applicable to 
carload shipments of benzol. Carriers and 
agents named below have supplemented 
their tariffs of local and joint rates and 
ratings applicable to carload shipments of 
benzol to provide for the non-application 
of the emergency charge on shipments 
between points in trunk lines and New 
England territories, effective Nov. 
19:—B. & A., B. & M., D. & H., D. L. & 
W. Grand Trunk, N. Y. C., New York, 
N. H. & H., N. Y. O. & W., Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Shore. 





Speeds Up Activity 
Du Pont’s Carrollville, Wis., plant 
(formerly Newport) is increasing produc- 











A “War-baby” that has grown-up 


tion activities according to Manager S. W. 
McCune. 


Solvents 


Agreement on Patents 

Standard of New Jersey, which has been 
engaged in the manufacture of higher 
aleohols from petroleum for the past 


12 years, has sold this business to 
Standard Aleohol. Latter is a newly 
organized Delaware corporation with 


capital of 1,000 no-par common shares and 
10,000 no-par preferred shares. 


Litigation Ended 

Arrangement was made in pursuance of 
an agreement ending litigation between 
Standard of New Jersey and Petroleum 
Chemical on patents controlling manufac- 
ture of these petroleum alcohols, which has 
been going on in U. 8. Courts in Delaware 
and New Jersey. Petroleum Chemical 
Corp., controlled by Barnsdall and Na- 
tional Distillers Products has taken sub- 


Chemical Markets 


stantial stock interest in Standard Alcohol 
and will have permanent representation on 
its directorate. 

F. H. Bedford, Jr., is president of the 
new corporation and F. W. Abrams, F. W. 
Moss and M. B. Hopkins, vice presidents. 
They are also directors, in addition to 
T. F. Brown, F. A. Howard, N: E. Loomis, 
William Dewey Loucks, G. W. McKnight, 
Seton Porter and E. B. Reeser. 





Mixtures of ethyl aleohol and glycerin in 
proportion of two to one may be used for 
removing acidity of highly acid oils. 
Laboratory tests have shown that fatty 
acids extracted do not entrain much neu- 
tral oil. 


“cc 


Dow Chemical is distributing ‘‘Im- 
proved Methods of Industrial Degreasing’’ 
a booklet valuable to all solvents users. 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


_ 
New Officers 


At the joint sessions, Nov. 15 of the 
A. P. & V. Mfg. Association and N. P. O. 
& V. Association cost accounting, budget- 





William H. Zinsser 
A speaker at recent paint 
gathering in Washington 


ary control and prize slashing were the 
subjects discussed. Samuel R. Matlack, 
Philadelphia, president, George D. Weth- 
erill & Co., was chosen standard bearer 
by the N. V.O. & V. A., and James F. 
Kurfees, president, J. F. Kurfees Paint, 
Louisville, was elected president of the 
A. P. & V. Mfg. A. Merle Thorpe, David 
Lawrence and William Zinsser were the 
principal speakers. 





Improvement in Sales 


September sales of paint, varnish and 
lacquer products showed a further im- 
provement, it is disclosed by reports from 
588 manufacturers analyzed by the Census 
Bureau. Total sales of these companies 
were $16,802,258 against+ $16,032,441 in 
August and $21,948,058 in September, 
1931, according to preliminary figures just 
compiled. 

Detailed reports from 344 establish- 
ments with total sales in September of 
$11,219,354 against $10,769,687 in August 
indicate that all types of sales shared in the 
increase, industrial sales of paint and 
varnish rising from $3,057,096 to $3,129, 
001; industrial sales of lacquer increasing 
from $793,932 to $866,476, and trade sales 
of paint, varnish and lacquer advancing 
from $6,918,659 to $7,223,877. 

Sales of calcimines and plastic paints 
also increased, but those of cold water 
paints in dry form fell, the bureau re- 
ported. Returns from 38 manufacturers 
showed September sales of plastic paints 
as 556,710 pounds valued at $68,485 
against 530,509 pounds valued at $64,229 
in August and 725,583 pounds valued at 
$63,924 in September, 1931; calcimine 
sales, 2,786,799 pounds valued at $117,732 
against 2,407,199 pounds valued at $102, 
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Glidden Wins 


Federal Judge M. B. Campbell 
in Brooklyn, Dec. 7, dismissed test 
case suit against Glidden brought 
by Du Pont, alleging infringement 
of a patent (Flaherty Patent) cover- 
ing method of reducing viscosity 
of nitro-cellulose in lacquers. No 
statement has come as yet from 
Du Pont on further plans. 











299 the preceding month and 3,691,186 
pounds valued at $161,743 a year ago, and 
cold water paint sales, 775,019 pounds 
valued at $48,150 against 902,727 pounds 
valued at $54,028 in August and 1,193,325 
pounds valued at $81,937 in September, 
1931. 





Delancy Kountze, chairman of the 
board, Devoe & Raynolds was accident- 
ally wounded while hunting near Latrobe, 


Pennsylvania. 





Solar Corp., Beaver Dam, Wis., is mov- 
ing paint manufacturing plant from 
Minneapolis to Milwaukee Dee. 15. 


Marx & Rawolle, Inc., Springdale, 
Conn., sold its plant Nov. 1 at public 
auction and new company will operate 
plant with an authorized capital of $50,000 
of which $7,000 has been paid in. New 
organization, Springdale Shellac, lists fol- 
lowing incorporators: Harry C. Geib, 
Charles L. Carnerik and N. P. Stewart. 


E. J. Cornelis, 225 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
City, has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in the U. S. by A. M. Arathoon, 
shellac manufacturer, Calcutta, India. 
This agency, which specializes in the 
*‘ASO”’ brand of shellac was formerly held 
by Schwab Brothers & Suhr. Herbert H. 
Suhr, who recently resigned from that 
concern, is associated with E. J. Cornelis 
and will have charge of the shellac dept. 


Thomas E. O’Connor is now supervising 
formulation and production of lacquer for 
James B. Day & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
O’Connor is secretary, Chicago Paint and 
Varnish Production Club. 


A heavy decline in output of paints, 
varnishes and related products between 
1929 and 1931 is disclosed by U. 8. Census 
Bureau in figures covering the industry, 
in which the loss in value of production is 
estimated at 37 per cent. 


Du Pont is resorting to court actions 


against automobile finishers using the 
“Duco” trade-mark without authoriza- 
tion. 


Chemical Markets 


Albert E. Waller, 51, vice-president and 
general manager, Ansbacher-Siegle, died 
Nov. 26 after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Waller’s connection with the company 
dates back to 1913 when he joined A. B. 
Ansbacher & Co. 

Thibaut & Walker, Long Island City, 
has appointed Dr. William B. North head 
of service department. 


W.S. Chase, formerly president, Chase 
Chemical Sales, manufacturers’ agents, 
Cleveland, has joined Harshaw Chemical, 
as technologist on chemical driers. 


Wishnick’s New Blacks 

Wishnick-Tumpeer is now introducing a 
new group of special quality color blacks. 
It is claimed there may be found a black to 
cover any one of the many possible 
requirements. Prominent is Witco Ex- 
tra Super, a light, fluffy carbon” for the 
high grade lacquers. Among featured 
products in the group is Witco Super, 
accredited with being a new standard for 
jet black and a product that readily dis- 
perses in four hour enamels and lacquers. 
There is also Witco Hitone, an_ inter- 
mediate grade which is said to have excep- 
tional good top tone and tintorial strength, 
recommended for competitive lines of four 
hour enamels, etc. There is also Witco 
Regular. 

Italy offers a fair-sized market for car- 
bon black. Imports total 2,000 to 2,500 
tons annually. Two concerns consume 
approximately 75 per cent. of the total, 
Pirelli Rubber, 800 to 1,000 tons, and 
Michelin, Turin, about 600 tons. 

O. R. Brunkow, Commercial Solvents, 
spoke before Cincinnati-Dayton-Indian- 
apolis Paint Production Club, Nov. 21. 

O’Brien Varnish, South Bend, Ind., is 
offering new paint made with tung, or 
china wood, oil as its vehicle, rather than 
linseed oil, the only paint of its type made 
on a large scale in America. 

Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac has 
added John Stoner and Adrian Jacobs, 
both well-known figures in the industry, 
to the sales staff. 


Glyco’s Hydroresin 

Glyco Products’ Hydroresin, recently 
introduced, is now being used in lacquers 
and pyroxylin, plastics or enamels to pre- 
vent “blushing” in damp weather. In 
addition it promotes adhesion and flex- 
ibility and permits lowering costs through 
the use of a larger amount of non-solvents. 
Hydroresin is a sticky non-drying orange 
brown resin which will absorb 70 per cent. 
of water without clouding or turning 
milky. It is soluble in alcohol, glycols 
toluol and other hydrocarbons. 
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Binney & Smith’s Akron, Ohio, offices, 
Enos H. Baker, manager, moved Nov. 1, 
to 424 Ohio Bldg. 


A. A. Schumann, San Francisco, Na- 
tional Lead of California, has retired. 

A lacquer consisting of thin scales of 
aluminum bronze powder rather than the 
usual form of microscopic grains has 
recently been placed on the German 
market under the trade name of “‘Storal.’’ 
It is stated that the scales arrange them- 
selves parallel to the surface, thus reflect- 
ing 70 per cent. of light. 


Casein exports from Argentina during 
first nine months of 1932 were estimated at 
11,620,923 kilos compared with 9,041,753 
kilos in the nine month period of 1931. 
Of the totals U. S. received 212,460 kilos 
in the 1932 period against 1,130,660 kilos 
in the 1931 period. 

National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors held a zone meeting Nov. 22 in 
Springfield, Mass. 


Shellac Research in India ° 

Progress Report of the Forest Research 
Work in India for 1930-31 reports work 
which is proceeding at Dehra Dun on 
preparation of cellulose from bamboo. 
Maximum percentage of alpha—cellulose 
so far achieved in bamboo-pulp is 89-90 
per cent as against 95-96 per cent of the 
alpha wood pulp used in Europe, while 
percentage of ash (0.3 per cent) is higher 
than the maximum required in cellulose 
for artificial silk. 


DuPont has appointed 8S. B. Woodbridge 
as New England paint manager, succeed- 
ing W. T. Banning. 


Valentine & Co. has appointed Russell 
Rogers, as vice-president. Mr. Rogers has 
been Detroit manager for eight years in 
charge of nitrocellulose development and 
research. 


American Asphalt Paint, Chicago, has 
received order to supply paint require- 
ments of the Century of Progress, inter- 
national exposition and fair which opens 
in Chicago, June 1, 1933. 


Mideo Paint and Color has started 
at 111 W. Main st., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


C. L. Rowe, formerly president of 
Denny, Hillburn & Rosenbach, has or- 
ganized Rowe Paint, N. Y. City. 


Piatt Chemical, formerly Chemical 
Service, Chicago, is offering a service of 
solvents recovery from old lacquers. 


T. R. Wyles, formerly with Detroit 
Graphite, is now associated with Arm- 
strong Paint & Varnish, Chicago. 
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Fine Chemicals 


Record Mercury Shipment 

What is probably the largest single ship- 
ment of mercury ever made arrived in 
New York, Nov. 11 for the G. E. to be 
used in generating power in the new 20, 
000-kilowatt mercury turbine just in- 
stalled at the Kearny station of the Public 
Service Corp. of N. J. Shipment con- 
sisted of 270,000 pounds. Value of the 
mercury in the whole order is about 
$356,000, as this shipment represents only 
half of the company’s needs. Remaining 
270,000 pounds will be delivered later and 
will be used for generating power in the 
new mercury turbine plant being built in 
Schenectady. Total order represents about 
89 per cent. of the mercury consumed by 
the U.S. in an average year. Institution 
of mercury vapor generating systems for- 
bodes a new and highly significant factor 
in the mercury or quicksilver market. 
Present production of mercury in the U.S. 
is about 12,000 flasks a year. 


Bromine Imports 

U. S. imports of “bromine compounds 
N.S. P. F.” entered for consumption dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932 dropped 
sharply to 14,683 pounds, valued at $6,739, 
compared with 43,051 pounds, valued at 
$22,960, during the first three quarters of 
1931. The 1932 imports included more 
than 14,000 pounds of isopopyl bromide, 
valued at over $6,000, and also small 
quantities of magnesium and _ copper 
bromides. Switzerland supplied over 12, 
000 pounds ($5,000) of the isopropyl 
bromides coming from Germany. The 
1931 nine-month imports included more 
than 43,000 pounds ($22,500) of isoproypl 
and allyl bromides, as well as small quan- 
tities of cobalt bromide and camphor 
monobromide. 


Charles Pfizer’s November price list 
shows one advance and nine declines. 


An estimate in ‘‘Die Chemische Indus- 
trie’ gives the present total world produc- 
tion of citric acid at about 13,250 tons, of 
which 5,600 tons are the fermentation 
product. U.S. is given as the principal 
producer, with 3,000 tons of fermentation 
acid and 3,200 tons of acid made from 
citrus fruits. Italian output is given as 
2,200 tons, all natural product, and the 
British output at 2,500 tons, of which 
1,000 tons is fermentation. Belgian pro- 
duction is 700 tons of fermentation acid, 
and the French output 750 tons of natural 
acid. There is also 450 tons of fermenta- 
tion acid made in Czecho-Slovakia, and 
450 tons in Hawaii. The figures show 
Hawaiian production to be fermentation 
product, but this is probably an error, as 
it is a natural product made from pine- 
apple juice instead of lemon juice. There 
are no figures given to show German 
output. 

Roura & Forgas, N. Y. City, has been 
formed to deal in quicksilver and other 
metallurgical and mineral products at 67 
Wall st. 

Merck has appointed Dr. Hans Molitor, 
University of Vienna, to the research staff, 
He will direct research work in phar- 
macology. 


Sherka Chemical, U. 8S. representatives 
for Schering-Kahlbaum, Germany, ap- 
pointed Frank E. Layman to succeed 
EK. R. Dick. Sherka controls German 
synthetic camphor sales in this country: 


Abbott Laboratories opened new branch 
in Indianapolis at 215-217 N. Senate ave. 

C. P. Borax is now being produced in 
large commercial quantities by West End 
Chemical, West End, Cal. 


Textile Chemicals 


Biach Dies 

Dr. Ludwig K. Biach, 67, leading tex- 
tile chemist in this country died Nov. 6 at 
his home in New Haven, Conn. Dr. 
Biach was born in Bruenn, Austria, March 
4, 1865. He received his technical educa- 
tion at the University of Vienna. He then 
entered the textile finishing business and 
spent some time in various finishing plants 
in Europe and Mexico, before coming to 
this country in 1902, to become the head 
chemist for U. 8. Finishing. In 1912 he 
returned to Europe and became asso- 
ciated with his brother as manager of the 
finishing plant at Cosmanos, Bohemia, 
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the largest printing and finishing company 
in that country. In 1919 he returned to 
this country and was employed as chemist 
at Southbridge Printing, Greenville Finish- 
ing, and later at Ramapo Finishing. 
Several years ago he became associated 
with Carbie Color & Chemical as chemist. 


German chemists have obtained soaps 
of great wetting and emulsifying powers by 
sulfonating spermaceti or spermaceti oil 
with 30 per cent. or more of sulfuric acid, 
then heating the product with an excess of 
alkali. 
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New Sulfates 

Onyx Oil and Chemical, Jersey City, 
has developed a series of new compounds, 
glyceryl sulfates and aliphatic ester sul- 
fate. Advantages, which it is stated, have 
been shown in actual mill tests, are their 
exceptional stability, concentration, pene- 
tration and solubility. Tests show that 
they resist boiling in organic salts and 
acids. They are not affected by hard or 
salcerous waters. They do not break 
under textile use. 


American Aniline Products, recently 
acquired eight-story building at 64 Uni- 
versity Place, N. Y. City. This will add 
almost 50 per cent. to their present metro- 
politan warehouse, laboratory and ship- 
ping space. At Lock Haven, Pa., con- 
tracts have recently been let for the instal- 
lation of additional equipment, and the 
construction of a large building. 

C. G. V. Sjostrom, dealer in dyestuffs, 
chemicals and manufacturer of textile sup- 
plies, Springfield, Mass., moved plant, 
laboratory, and office to 44 Taylor st. 

Arthur Thompson, superintendent, 
North Carolina Finishing, is now chairman 
of the Piedmont section, American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
John J. Sokolinski, Arabol Manufacturing, 
presented a technical paper on sulfonated 
oils at the recent meeting. 

Fritz Sjogren, for years with Nyanza 
Color & Chemical, has become New Eng- 
land manager for Commonwealth Color & 
Chemical at 12 Pearl 406, 
Boston, Mass. 


st., Room 


Better penetration of cotton fabric in 
vat dyeing, usually difficult because of the 
larger dye particles, is said to be obviated 
through the addition of glue to the dye 
liquor. . 

Textile Finishing Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently signed an agreement 
with R. & H. to build their patented kier 
for bleaching with peroxide. 


Machinery, 


Peter de Leeuw has been transferred to 
Niagara Falls plant of R. & H., as super- 
visor of the peroxygen development di- 
vision. 


Charles H. Stone’s, Charlotte, N. C., 
plant for the manufacture of sulfonated 
oils and fats employed in textile finishing, 
is the first of its kind in the South. 


Producers of acetate yarns report they 
are sold up on dull types for the next three 
months. 


Du Pont’s new direct dyestuff, Ponta- 
mine Light Orange RG., is suitable for 
the dyeing of cotton and rayon and for 
discharge work. Du Pont Brilliant Milling 
*Leading officials returned to Europe Dec. 7. 
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Blue B, a new color, has been prepared for 
dyeing woolen fabrics as well as for pure 
and tin-weighted silk. Former Newport 
number has been given the designation of 
Ponsol Direct Black 3G double powder, 
while the company’s former Pontamine 
Brown R has been redesignated Brown 
RMR. Another color has been added to 
the list of dyes suitable for paper in Du 
Pont Quinoline Yellow P. 

General Dyestuff released Celliton Red 
Violet RR Powder, new dyestuff for 
acetate silk, applied from a soap bath. 
Outstanding features, besides its full red- 
dish shade, are said to be its very good 
discharge and fastness to neutral cross- 
dyeing, which, it is claimed, are found for 
the first time in a direct dyeing acetate 
silk dyestuff. 

General Dyestuffs’ Lenocal Liquid is a 
wetting-out, cleansing and stain removing 
agent for textiles of all kinds. Lenocal 
Liquid is claimed to be superior to turkey 


red oils or products based on soap, in that 
Lenocal 
Liquid is said to be a very effective wet- 
tingout agent in both cold and hot solu- 
tions, removes oil and grease stains, par- 
ticularly where hard water only is avail- 
able. 


it is stable to lime and acids. 


Wood Colors 

Natural and string beiges, as well as 
new light tones of grey, are stressed as 
significant color notes in the collection of 
50 woolen shades portrayed on the 1933 
Spring Woolen Card of the Textile Color 
Card Association. Advance swatches of 
the new colors have just been sent out to 
the Association’s members in the woolen 
industry. 


Strengs Piece Dye of Paterson is con- 
tinuing operations on recommendation of 
York Textile 


Dyeing, 15 Ist ave., has been formed with 


the creditor’s committee. 


A. T. Tagliabue as president. 


Metals and Alloys 


Deadlocked * 

The international copper conference 
which opened in N. Y. City on Nov. 28 
appeared to be hopelessly deadlocked as 
the negotiations dragged on through 
several days without any tangible results 
being announced. As in the case of the 
former conference, no details were given 
out to the press. It appears that the 
competition of copper from Chile, con- 
trolled by American capital, from Rho- 
desia, and from the mines of the Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga in the Congo is 
the crux of the marketing 
problem. Also the demand of the Roan 
Antelope for a greater share of the re- 
stricted tonnage is expected to cause the 
conference considerable difficulty. 


European 


New Magnesium Process 
Metallic magnesium is now being manu- 
factured in Japan from magnesite. Proc- 


ess itself is based upon the ordinary 
method of electrolysis of a fused mixture 
chloride and potassium 
chloride, but it is marked by somewhat 


characteristic features in the preparation 


of magnesium 


of the anhydrous magnesium chloride. 
Very dilute chlorine gas (about 1 per cent.) 
from the magnesium electrolytic cell is 
through milk of magnesia, in 
presence of a suitable amount of cobalt 
salt, which effectively prevents the forma- 
tion of hypochlorite and chlorate, and im- 
proves greatly the yield of magnesium 
chloride. Of the impurities which are 
that. is, 
the 
former are precipitated as CaCQ; and 
MnOz respectively, while the latter two 
remain behind unchanged, and thus com- 


passed 


liable to accompany magnesite 
calcium, manganese, iron, and silica, 
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paratively pure magnesium chloride solu- 
tion is obtained with reasonable expense. 
Anhydrous magnesium chloride is ob- 
tained from the hydrate in a special elec- 
trie furnace, and can eventually be elec- 
trolyzed. Thus by the cyclic use of dilute 
chlorine gas, metallic magnesium can be 
produced from magnesite. 


Canadian nickel exports during October 
totaled $600,000, including $109,000 to 
United Kingdom, and $390,000 to U.S. 
For October, 1931, nickel exports were 
$709,000 including $153,000 to United 
Kingdom and $368,000 to U.S. Alum- 
inum exports in October were $107,000 
$1,414,000 in October, 1931; 
copper (chiefly ore and blister) $1,065,000 
against $1,926,000; raw gold $449,000 
against $1,166,000; lead $459,000 against 
$465,000; silver $526,000 against $392,000. 


against 


Ajax Electrothermic Trenton, 


N. J., 
its industry, has recently licensed West- 


Corp., 
in order to stimulate the growth of 


inghouse to make high frequency or core- 
less induction furnaces or heaters for cer- 
tain applications in the field of heating. 
Ajax has received a license from Westing- 
house to use certain patents of the latter 
company. 


Sturbelle 


manufacture was described recently by 


process of electrolytic zine 
the inventor at a meeting at Liege, Bel- 
gium. Process was invented in Norway 
in 1916, and at the present time is being 
tried out at the 
Electriques, near Gand, Belgium. It is 
essentially different from the 
Anaconda or Standard electrolytic proc- 


Flanders Centrales 
Tainton, 


esses. 
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Oils and Fats 


Depreciated Currency 

Speakers for domestic organic oils and 
fats industry urged at a Customs Bureau 
hearing Nov. 10 enactment of an emer- 
gency tariff on such products to protect 
the farmer from serious competition from 
countries whose currency has depreciated. 
Imported oils and fats are sold in this 
country at prices with which domestic 
producers cannot successfully compete, 
they argued; 

F. X. A. Eble, customs commissioner, 
who presided at the hearing, said: 

“One of the dark clouds hanging over 
international commerce today is the de- 
preciated foreign currency, the root of the 
trouble.” 

Commissioner declared that most of the 
countries with depreciated currencies have 
increased their business with the U. 8S. by 
large amounts. France and Germany, two 
important customers of the U. S., which 
have not depreciated their currencies, still 
being on the gold standard, have been 
losers in commerce with this country, he 
said. 

John B. Gordon, secretary, Bureau of 
Raw Materials for American Vegetable 
Oils and Fats Industry, protesting against 
restricting imports of foreign materials, 
obtained a week in which to prepare a 
brief to controvert evidence presented by 
the domestic producers. It has been 
repeatedly charged that Mr. Gordon repre- 
sents several soap producers, large con- 
sumers of oils. 

It was reported at the hearing that 
imports of organic oils have increased from 
418,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 726,000,080 
pounds in 1931. U.S. produced 6,716,000 
pounds of fish, vegetable and marine oils 
last year. 





J. R. Willis, 65, former president, 
Arkansas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and for 10 years manager, Columbia 
Cotton Oil, died Oct. 29 at Magnolia, Ark. 





Bopf-Whittam Corp., Westfield, N. J., 
manufacturer of lanolin, has opened a New 
York office in the Empire State Bldg. 





Charter has been granted by South 
Carolina to Anderson Cotton Oil to manu- 
facture cottonseed oil, fertilizer, etc., with 
authorized capital stock of $50,000. 





There are continued indications that 
flaxseed supplies from large producing 
countries are to be smaller this season than 
last, states Archer-Daniels-Midland. Fol- 
lowing reports of reduced production in 
Canada and U.S., news has arrived from 
the Argentine that the largest exporter 
from that country at present estimates the 
exportable surplus at only 50,000,000 
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bushels. This is due to additional unfav- 
orable reports as to growing conditions. 





Thomas J. Deegan, 58, broker in vege- 
table oils, died suddenly Nov. 3. Mr. 
Deegan was an associate member of the 
New York Produce Exchange and was at 
one time connected with the American 
Cotton Oil Co. 





Soya Corp., a Maryland corporation, 
has been formed to deal in soybean oil and 
related products. 


United Africa Co., Inc., N. Y. City, con- 
solidated with Messrs. Balfour-Guthrie 
Nov. 15. United Africa, whose chief 
business has been importation of cocoa, 
palm and palm kernel oils, will retain its 
corporate identity. 





Importation of copra into U. S. free of 
duty is working a great hardship on 
domestic producers of oils and fats as well 
as on the producers of protein-rich con- 
centrates for live stock feeding, according 
to The Cotton and Cotton Oil News. 





George A. Archer, 60, chairman of the 
board, Archer-Daniels-Midland, died Nov. 
12 after a long illness. 





Exports of tung oil from Hankow during 
October were 10,208,000 pounds, of which 
8,160,000 pounds went to U.S. and 2,048, 
000 pounds to Europe. At the end of 
October stocks of oil on hand at Hankow 
were estimated to be about 900 short tons. 

Market quotations have been computed 
by the Chemical Division, Dept. of Com- 
merce and conversion rates and equiva- 
lents in U. S. currency have been calcu- 
lated at the current cable quotations of the 
Shanghai tael. Range of prices during 
October at Hankow for processed tung oil, 
including export taxes, profit, overhead 
charges, f. o. b. river lighters Hankow, was 
in dollars per pound: Open, .042; high, 
.043; low, .040; close, .040; last year the 
October closing price was $.054. 

It will be observed from the following 
statistics that the total shipments of oil 
from Hamkow were considerably higher 
than the previous month, although lower 
than the same month of 1931. Share of 
the U.S. in the export trade for the past 
month was greater and the total exports of 
oil to the U.S. for the first ten months of 
1932 evidenced a decided gain over the 


same period of 1931. 
Hankow 
Total To Un. stocks 
exports States short 
1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. tons, 
October, 1932........ 10,208 8,160 900 


September, 1932..... 7,970 5,288 700 
October, 1931........ 10,426 6,384 600 
Jan.-Oct., 1932....... 91,472 70,298 
Jan.-Oct., 1931....... 84,458 66,774 
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Soybean Terms Defined 


National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ 
Association has adopted the following 
definitions for byproducts of crushing soy- 
beans for the production of oil: 

Pure old process expeller soybean chips 
is the product obtained after expressing 
part of the oil from soybeans by crushing, 
cooking, and expeller pressure. 

Pure old process hydraulic soybean oil 
cake is the product obtained after ex- 
pressing part of the oil from soybeans by 
crushing, cooking and hydraulic pressure. 

Pure old process soybean oil meal is 
the ground product obtained by grinding 
pure old process expeller soybean chips 
or pure old process hydraulic soybean oil 
cake. 

Solvent extracted soybean oil meal, 
sometimes called new process soybean oil 
meal, is the ground product obtained after 
extracting part of the oil from soybeans by 
crushing, heating, and the use of solvents. 

Ground soybeans is the product ob- 
tained by grinding whole soybeans with- 
out cooking or removing any of the oil. 


_ (Note:—This product is sometimes called 


soybean meal, and thus confusing it with 
soybean oil meal.) 

Quality criterion:—Pure old process ex- 
peller soybean chips, pure old process 
hydraulic soybean oil cake, and pure old 
process soybean oi! meal are products 
produced by cooking ground soybeans at 
a temperature above the boiling point of 
water and reducing the oil content of the 
cooked products by pressure to six per 
cent. or less on a commercial basis. 

Bureau of the Census has released in- 
teresting figures on the consumption of 
soybean oil in this country. 


Factory Consumption 





Pounds 
1929 1931 
Compounds and_ vege- 





table shortenings..... 82,000 10,869,000 
Oleomargarin.......... 11,000 23, 
SE OE ree 6,396,000 3,816,000 
Paint and varnish...... 5,815,000 6,256,000 
Linoleum and oilcloth... 3,229,000 2,612,000 
ig: A eee 71,000 33,000 
(eee ot , eee 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,032,000 2,051,000 

MIR garcia g seca ealk es 17,903,000 *26,260,000 


(Source: Bureau of the Census.) 

*The Bureau of Census shows total consumption 
approximately 25 per cent greater. These figures 
simply illustrate consumptive trends by industries. 


Soybean Oil Consumption in U. S. 


Year Gallons 
RN alors Gale Are ernls dlaisee au sealers 5,324,644 
MIM Toa rash Cava a2 oven apie etaleatalerane Gretere 2,670,506 
eee tree 4,436,022 
BN arias. once Suse enue seas 2,567,356 
err rer rrr creer 2,648,925 
| Ss ee ae eee eee pee 3,095,848 
REED a cx, 166 Gira oid ash oa dea are OES 2,182,311 
EN a5 5) Sela Sie a aia Ra Sile ee eo 1,339,521 
SE a's Sake poe oe Reena te eee 1,552,052 
SETS 2S wick 6 Sa Lie si ace R ORES 2,278,761 
NN inky Dale oe ys a's aie care are Gere 4,193,352 
BO Eis ia bo acanacn Ohewceeis 1,027,660 

cE re eee reer 1,233,862 
iy 6S 5 sd wire me res 1,286,198 





(Source: Bureau of the Census) 

*Crop years, October 1 to September 30. 

Note—Ten-year average consumption, 1920- 
1930, 2,809,595 gallons. 





Linseed Association of N. Y. will hold 
65th annual meeting Dec. 14 in the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club. 
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Stocks Sag Late in the Month—Davison Chemical Declares’ Silica- 
Gel Plan Effective—Stockholders Enter Suits—V.-C. Offers To Buy 
7% Cumulative Prior Preference Stock—Monsanto Declares Reg- 
ular Dividend—United Carbon Reports Quarterly Profit of $34,039. 


The stock market continued in a stag- 
nant condition through November. After 
a rally in the first two weeks of the month 
declines again set in and not only were all 
gains lost, but the market suffered approx- 


















































































































































The following table shows the changes 
in the 20 groups. It is easily seen that the 
chemical group participated heavily in the 
decline. 


November 





point in July for the year this figure stood 
at $599, 187,299. 


Unfavorable Conditions 

It is not particularly difficult to assign 
reasons for the present listlessness in the 
market. Rising values followed the elec- 
tions, but this wave of buying was abrupt- 
ly ended by the foreign debt muddle. This 
situation is dragging along, awaiting 
definite action by the short session of Con- 
Until the matter is cleared away in 


: mar : ; , , e gress. 
imately an additional five per cent. loss in Group and Aor. Net Change rae 
willbe Number of Issues Ch'ge in in some way or another there is little chance 
ré ° Points Values aa een a . Te; 
Amusements (5) 1.000 — $8,726,806 that business will continue to forge ahe ad 
Building equip. (9) eo a sent at an accelerated pace. Fresh weakness in 
* usiness equip. (4).. — 1.187 — 5,805,07 : ; 
Daily Record of Stock Market Trend Chain slewus (ia). “* _ “"s89 — 32'131'249 —spractically all of the commodity markets 
= Ce SEPTEMBER OFTORER Sa NOVEMBER —; DECEMBER— }mansconag (9). .'— 958 poppet added further uncertainty. 
| Vfoe. oppers (15). . . —!] 075 42, 98,30! . 
101 Depart. stores (10). . - 2.037 - 17,111,915 
19 Foods (19)... Sa .730 — 37,033,724 
99 Leathers (4)........ — .969 — 1,873,534 P ‘ 
38) Mailorder (3)...... — 083 — 4,337,213 Davison Declares Plan Operative 
96 Motors (15). . : - .275 25,555,935 . . ; 
‘$3 Motor equip. (7) - 4s — 723.411 Davison Chemical has reported that 
3) Oils (22) as 341 113,158,544 — aes P > 3 He 
8) Public utilities (29) — 1994 134841566 plan for the exchange of $1,700,000 Silica 
90, Railroads (25). 2.730 137,026,091 Gel Corp. five-year 614% notes due Oct. 1, 
+89 Railroad equip (8). .922 — 6,996,099 a6 ayer : : 
= ——— 88, Rubber (6) - .396 3'437,182 1932, for similar notes of Davison, dated 
186 | Steels (13)... PF - 1.336 47,721,282 . 929 , adi ne on 
a =e ey ah cue {Ts} Sugars (9) + 3 eee 490,289 © Uett. 1, 1932, had been dec lare d e ffe ctive. 
ie Tobaccos (14).... - 2.027 46,975,981 Deposit of these notes with Equitable 
Se —— 92 sina a ge : 
61 t —— | Aver. and total 240 rrust of Baltimore was requested on 
Sur i T T T T Tt ati > 74 . 398.686.355 = am - ; 
1 — ere rns ea oa 1.085 $698,686,355 Sent. 7. It is understood that nearly 90 
i] T T T t . 
119 nee Bas ol oe et naa Chemical Val or percent. ofthe notes outstanding have been 
i75 + + H 4 miuc j ues . - 
ha | Sl sa Be —— - deposited to date. Davison notes were 
f iI j | According to the table below, but one of said to be in course of preparation, and it 
itt ; iH the nine chemical stocks in the chemical was added that the Oct. 1 interest on 
{ii Hie MNT rales ltia ln | group showed an appreciation in value for Silica Gel notes will be paid when delivery 
































—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Values of 240 stocks in twenty groups, 
according to a compilation prepared by the 


the month. DuPont closed with 


change, the remainder 


no 
registered losses, 
that in Union Carbide being particularly 
heavy. 


of the securities is made. 

Three suits, totaling $23,748, have been 
filed in the Superior Court, Baltimore, 
against Davison Chemical, by Alfred J. 
Shriver, W. Melbourne Hart and Michael 


Y. Y. Times, depreciated $698,686,355, or Allied Chemical & Dye. $6,003,220 Cummins, holders of Siliea Gel Corp. 
i anata ; Commercial Solvents Corp. $632,: 560 : : pin ‘ 
five per cent. This compared with a drop Davison Chemical Co. . 315,042 notes. Plaintiffs allege Davison guaran- 
of $1,981,164,639, or 13 per cent. in Du Pontde Nemours & Co.. - teed the five-vear notes, which are due, 
Ceteie ond f $1.784.14 ar Mathieson Alkali Works . 1,138,263 3 : fe ; ) 
ctober, and one o 434,140,065 in Texas Gulf Sulphur 1,587,750 With an interest payment on Oct. 1, and 
November, 1931. Every group showed a Union Carbide & Carbon. 13,832,103 that they have not been paid. 
los U.S. Industrial Alcohol 654,227 : . i ; 
8S. . Virginia-Carolina Chem... 60,126 Adopted refunding plan includes issuing 
Including November, values of stocks nae om = snaenens $3,400,000 new notes of Davison Chemical 
: ‘ tal... 32,56 23,5 ‘ as e P 
have receded in eight of the past eleven bits of which about $1,700,000 will be issued to 
months, with the loss in values since the On Oct. 31 the net loss of the chemical Silica Gel noteholders and the remainder to 


Since the end 
1929, to Nov. 30, 1932, the 


loss in values, based on the stocks in this 


end of last year of 20 per cent. 
of September, 


compilation, amounted to 76 per cent. 


$281,567,614 for the 
current year. The addition of November’s 
loss of $22,958,171 brings the total to 
$304,525,785 as of Nov. 30. At the low 


group amounted to 





1932, 
and 


banking creditors. As of June 30, 
Davison had $6,405,723 
counts payable. 


notes ac- 


V.-C. Offers To Buy 








V.-C. in a letter to holders of its 7% 
cumulative prior preference stock, pur- 
e 2 . . . . 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks suant to the decision of its directors on 
Oct. 28 Nov. 4 Nov.11  Nov.18 Nov. 25 Net Change Nov. 18 to buy $3,000,000 of the stock as 
Allied Chemical.... 74% 721 81 77% 7334 — \% , ° , . 
a Gekeathen ee "  53he 5044 5714 55 51le 9 an investment, asks them to offer to the 
Anaconda... Bgigecrsreece sees oT .* os Res onal at corporation up to 40 per cent. of their 
——.................. K i 11% 10% “O% + & holdings at $75 a share. Sale may be 
Du Pont. . 34 5% 33% 39% 36% 35% a ‘ , ; > ifieate 

oF nell 15: 141g 164 18 l4ie x made by surrendering stock certific ate s to 
a: Me 25 % 2 ® = = = 11% the Hanover Bank and Trust, or the State- 

St fN.. 30 291 2 30% 4 é ; 2 
Texas Gulf. 2 2214 215% 2454 23 21 % = a Planters Bank and Trust, Richmond, Va., 
U.S teteeeeee sere serene 2548 2514 31% 27% a4 1% before 3 P. M., on Dec. 20. Corporation 
states that if shares tendered do not aggre- 
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Sales Offices: 
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San Francisco 


In Canada: The Nichols 
Chemical Company: Limited 
Montreal. Pp. Q. 
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SEASONAL FACTORS AFFECT 
DISTRIBUTION OF SOLVENTS 


Seasonal influences have worked in 
favor of a wider distribution of solvents 
which find an outlet in the anti-freeze 
trade. Likewise seasonal factors have 
brought some reduction in consumption 
of raw materials in branches of the leather, 
textile and other manufacturing lines. 
Producers of rayon have maintained a 
high rate of operation and have been order- 
ing deliveries of solvents in undiminished 
volume. 

Automobile production which reached 
the low point of the year in October, has 
turned sharply upward with a correspond- 
ing enlargement in demand for lacquers. 

With consuming industries well covered 
over the remainder of the year, trading 
interest in the market for solvents has 
centered in deliveries over the first part of 
next year. In the majority of cases, sol- 
vents are offered for first quarter of 1933 
at the prices prevailing in the current 
market. 

Alcohol prices for deliveries during Jan- 
uary, February and March 1933 are 
quoted on the same basis as priced for 
the fourth quarter of 1932. 
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(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 =100) 
CURRENT PRODUCTION 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 1932 1931 
Pure Jan.-Sept 102,933 107,340 
1000 proof August... 12,365 12,363 
gallons September 13,355 12,952 
Denatured Jan.-Sept.... 49,010 51,603 
1000 wine August.... 8,172 6,636 
gallons September 6,633 6,922 
METHANOL 
Crude Jan.-October 1,969 2,810 
1000 September 98 134 
gallons October. . . 249 184 
Synthetic Jan.-October. 6,458 6,315 
1000 September 698 663 
gallons October... 571 510 





ALCOHOL CHART OF EDUCATIONAL USE 


A professor of bacteriology in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has made good use of 
the chart on the production of industrial 
alcohol. As a lantern slide, it has proved 
to be a valuable addition to his material 
on the use of micro-organisms in industry. 

Other industrial and commercial con- 
sumers have found this production flow- 
sheet of unusual value and interest. Several 
universities and scientific schools have 
employed the chart in their technical 
courses. It is available, ready for mount- 
ing, free of charge, for educational pur- 
poses, from the U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


* * * 


Commercial Vitamin Concentrates may be 
prepared by extraction from dried vegetables 
with fat solvents. Vitamin A is now offered in 
crystals, in oil solution, or with cod liver oil. 








MANUFACTURER HELD LIABLE 
FOR TAX ON CONSIGNMENTS 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has recently ruled that manufacturers 
are liable for the federal excise tax on 
goods shipped on consignment, even 
though the wholesaler or dealer who 
makes the sale neglects to notify the 
manufacturer of the sale. This ruling 
also subjects the manufacturer to 
penalties and interest charges. 


IMPROVED DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
AVAILABLE AT LOWER COST 


Largely as a result of demands for 
higher quality plasticizers, particularly 
for use in the production of coated papers 
for food-wrapping purposes, the U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co. has developed a 
materially improved Diamy] Phthalate. 

The quality has been improved by re- 
ducing the color, odor and volatile matter, 
and by increasing the ester content to 
between 99 and 100° %. Intensive research 
has at the same time made it possible to 
reduce the price of Diamyl Phthalate. 

Phthalate plasticizers have long been 
recognized and widely employed in the 
industries using cellulose nitrate and cellu- 
lose acetate. In this group, Diamyl Phtha- 
late has always been considered the best 
nitrocellulose plasticizer, and now that the 
price has been reduced, its popularity will 
no doubt increase. 


ALCOHOL BEST IODINE SOLVENT 


Recent examination of various solvents 
from the standpoint of non-irritation, 
penetration and stability show alcohol 
to be the most satisfactory solvent for 
iodine. It was found that iodine deteri- 
orates less rapidly and passes through 
animal membranes faster if KI is present 
in sufficient quantity to form, theoretic- 
ally, KI,. The ideal preparation sug- 
gested contains 20 grams of iodine, 24 
grams of potassium iodide and 48% alco- 
hol to make 1000 e.c. 


* * * 

















“Pearl” Essences for plastics and lacquer 
require over two million pounds of fish scales 
annually. A new German lacquer process may 
increase this demand. 








INHIBITOR HALTS GUM FORMATION 
BY UNSATURATED HYDROCARBONS 





Consumers of hydrocarbon solvents and 
fuels in which unsaturated petroleum 
fractions are present—especially cracked 
gasolines—have been troubled by gum 
formation during storage. Air oxidation of 
the unsaturated constituents is generally 
considered the cause of this troublesome 
and expensive side reaction. 

It is reported that an inhibitor has been 
developed whose presence in very small 
concentration is sufficient to prevent oxi- 
dation of the olefines to gums. Inhibitors, 
sometimes known as “anti-catalysts,”’ do 
not take part in desired reactions, but 
prevent undesired reactions taking place. 

This new inhibitor is a liquid of similar 
properties to cracked gasoline which will 
vaporize with the fuel, and is claimed to 
save the cost of present gum treatment 
and removal methods, avoid volumetric 
losses, and preserve anti-knock value. 

Solvent users are watching inhibitor re- 
search work with interest. Previous suc- 
cess with anti-oxidants in rubber and 
transformer oils and other types of inhi- 
bitors to protect textiles and dyes against 
ultra-violet light may forecast important 
developments in other fields. Considerable 
work has already been done on the general 
problem of corrosion resistance, particu- 
larly on paint and varnish films. 





New dust recovery method has been devised 
to collect pigment dust from spray painting 
operations. It includes a chamber carrying a 
rotating disk. At the center, a scraper is 
mounted to remove the dust, which falls into 
a vessel containing the solvent. 

* * K 


Canadian tariff cut. The Department of Na- 
tional Revenue has reduced the tariff on 
mixtures of methanol and acetone, containing 
not more than 15% weight of acetone, im- 
ported for leather-dyeing from 30¢ to 20¢ a 


gallon. 
ob * * 


We Lead World In Utilizing Ethylene ... . the 
Northeastern section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society was told at a recent meeting in 
Boston. The uses mentioned ranged all the 
way from artificial ripening of fruit to manu- 
facture of automobile anti-freeze. As an anes- 
thetic, ethylene has proved productive of less 
nausea than ether. Ethylene oxide is being 
employed as an insect fumigant. 

American chemists were credited with being 
from one to five years ahead of the rest of the 
world in developing new tools for science and 
industry from ethylene and allied substances. 








Here’s a view of a section of the world’s largest 
vinegar plant, for the production of acetic acid 
used in the manufacture of invaluable acetate 
esters. [tis a part of the Baltimore plant of the 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc, The tubs 





on top of the huge vats contain alcohol, which 
is distributed by revolving arms underneath 


the vat covers. This aleohol runs over beech- 
wood shavings impregnated with bacterial 
catalysts with which the vats are packed. Air 
entering from the bottom of the vats completes 
the process of converting the alcohol into dilute 
acetic acid (vinegar), which is practically 
chemically pure, 
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LOW SURFACE TENSION 
BEST FOR COSMETICS 





According to a leading cosmetic chemist, 
the effectiveness of many toilet prepara- 
tions and antiseptics depends to a large 
extent upon a low surface tension. What 
surface tension means is the force which 
causes the molecules at the surface of a 
liquid to draw together. Roughly, it can be 
compared to a weak or strong surface film. 

Now, when a liquid is applied, to the 
skin for cosmetic or antiseptic effect, it 
should come into intimate contact with 
the entire surface, and penetrate the pores 
deeply. Too high a surface tension pre- 
vents this. 

The solvents used in the cosmetic in- 
dustry vary considerably in this important 
property, but are rarely measured accu- 
rately for surface tension. This can be 
done, however, easily and quickly with a 
tensiometer. 

The surface tensions of several of the 
generally used solvents at about room 
temperatures are: 


dynes per cm. 
Ether 16.8 


Ethyl Alcohol 21.7 
Methyl Alcohol 23.0 
Acetone 23.3 
Turpentine 27.1 
Benzene 29.4 
Olive Oil 33.5 
Glycerine, Pure 65.2 
Water 72.8 





SOLVENT PRICE TREND 


Coal-tar solvents continue to hold a 
steady price position and this is true 
not only for the spot market but also 
applies to contracts for delivery over 
the first part of next year—Petroleum 
solvents show an easy undertone but 
were quotably unchanged. 

The most important price change 
of the month was reported for ethyl 
acetate which was reduced one-half 
cent a pound for round lots. The index 
number declined from 97.35 to 97.20. 

















A new process silk which is claimed to pve 
impervious to air and water is being used in 
recently marketed raincoats. The basic chem- 
ical process is*said to be applicable to any 
weight of fabric and, without impairing 
strength or heat and cold resistance, renders 
the treated material air-proof, waterproof. 
impervious to solvents and cleaning chemicals 
—even strong acids, alkalis and toxic gases. 








PRODUCTION TRENDS in major SOLVENT-CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 
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October September 1932 1931 
92.3 85.3 88.5 100.2 
22,996 19,938 175,909 260,305 
100. 93.7* 104.3* 
2,403 32,467 
16,802 165,866* 227,722* 
(quarterly reports) 12,830* 18,056* 
87,956 87,988 673,355 699,561 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Solvents in Nitrocellulose Films as well as the 
nitrocellulose used influence the strength and 
elasticity of films. German tests confirm these 
relationships by evaporation-rate data. 








* * * 
Excess of solvents over diluents is essential to 
satisfactory nitrocellulose lacquers, British 


tests show. Results indicate that the power 
of the solvent must be superior to that of the 
diluent, and that evaporation rates must be 
controlled to prevent sudden changes during 
film formation. 


* * * 


Solvents Aid Separation of rare-earth elements. 
Differential solvent action has made possible 
the separation of salts of the fifteen rare earth 
elements, ethyl ether and aicohol proving 
especially useful. 

* oK * 


Colored Tires to match car finishes are now 
available. Special permanent colors are in- 
corporated in side walls by a tire producer. 
Ordinary tires may be matched to any body 
color by a new lacquer base finish now on the 
market. This liquid finish is elastic, color fast, 
easily cleaned and polished due to wax in 
formula. 
* * + 


Lacquer Veneer process for applying decora- 
tive designs to sheet steel and other metals has 
been developed. The method is a development 
of the decalcomania principle. Wide choices of 
design and color are possible, and it is claimed 
the resultant sheets may be formed by usual 
stamping and drawing operations without 
marring the veneered surface. 


* * * 
New formulae have been developed and reten- 





tions calculated for the evaporation rate de- 
creases caused by the addition of certain waxes 
and carbohydrates to solvents. They are of 
interest where retarded drying time is desirable 
in finishers, polishes and paint removers. 

* * * 


Normal amyl alcohol is reported to be the best 
alcohol solvent for Cholesterol, a new valuable 
cosmetic ingredient. The amyl alcohol solu- 
bility is given as 10.55% as compared with iso- 
butyl alcohol at 6.24% and ethyl alcohol 
at 1.55%. ne 


Synthetic perfume materials lead nattral 
ones in volume today, it is reported, but syn- 
thetic chemistry has not yet been able to 
produce the “‘natural”’ effects alone according 
to leaders in the perfumery field. 


PREVENTS SKIN ON PAINT 


Manufacturers and users of ready mixed 
paints in England by employing carbon 
dioxide prevent the usual formation of 
surface skin. 

Skin formation is thus avoided when the 
paint has tostand over nights or week-ends. 

The skin is formed by oxidation of the 
drying oil. The peg maker simply purges 
the container of air by substituting a car- 
bon dioxide atmosphere over the paint 
whenever interruptions occur in the mix- 
ing operations. 

It has been suggested that the same 
result can be procured by merely adding 











solid CO, to the paint container. 





INDUSTRIAL 





ALCOHOL Eo. 


wed. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. tac. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 
Amyl Alcohol 
Ansol 
Butyl Alcohol 
Ethyl! Alcohol 
Anhydrous—Pure and Denatured 


Commercial—Pure and Denatured Diatol Dibutyl Phthalate 
Fusel Oil—Crude and Diethyl Carbonate Diethyl Phthalate 
Refined Estersol Dimethyl Phthalate 


Methanol 

Secondary Amyl Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Solox 


Acetic Ether 

Amyl Acetate 

Butyl Acetate 

Ethylene Glycol 
Monoethylether Acetate 


ESTER SOLVENTS 
Ether, Ethyl— 


Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Secondary Amyl Acetate 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 


Collodions 
Cotton Solutions 


ETHER 


NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Bulk and Solutions 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 
Ethyl Chlorocarbonate 
Ethyl Oxalate 
Ethylene 
Sodium Oxalacetate 


MISCELLANEOUS SOLVENTS 
Acetone 
Methyl Acetone 


USP. and Absolute 


PLASTICIZERS 
Diamyl Phthalate 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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gate 40,000 the company will purchase 
additional stock at $75 a share from hold- 
ers who desire to sell stock in excess of 
40 per cent. of what they own, such pur- 
chases to be prorated. Payment, less the 
amount of transfer taxes will be made as 
soon as practicable after surrender of the 
certificates, it was said. 


New Bond Issue 


American Smelting & Refining is float- 
ing an issue of $3,500,000 first mortgage 
5% bonds, Series A, due 1947, representing 
the first important public bond offering in 
many months. Syndicate comprising 
Hallgarten; Halsey, Stuart;and Edward B. 
Smith & Co., is handling the transaction. 
Bonds are issued in part payment for 
Federated Metals, recently acquired. 

MacAndrews & Forbes stockholders at 
special meeting approved reduction in 
common stock to 536,104 shares from 
600,000 shares and in preferred stock to 
32,385 shares from 40,000 shares. 


Dividend Action 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. declared 
dividend of 25 cents on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 1 to stock of record 
Nov. 19. This is the same amount as was 
paid in the four previous quarters. 


Devoe & Raynolds declared regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.75 on the first 
and second preferred stocks both payable 
Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 20. 

Heyden Chemical declared dividend of 
25 cents on the common, payable Dec. 1 
to stock of record Nov. 22. Similar 
dividend was paid in the three preceding 
quarters. Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the preferred stock also declared, 
payable Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 22. 

Monsanto declared regular quarterly 
dividend of 3114 cents on the common, 
payable Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 10. 

Penick & Ford declared an extra 
dividend of $1 and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents, both payable Dec. 15 
to stock of record Dec. 1. A year ago an 
extra dividend of 50 cents was paid. 

Texas Gulf has declared quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents, payable Dec. 15 to stock 
of record Dee. 1. 


Celanese Corp. of America has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 7% 
cumulative prior preferred stock, and 50 
cents on account of arrears on the stock, 
both payable Jan. 1 to stock of record 
Dee. 17. On July 1 and Oct. 1, div- 
idends of 871% each were paid, prior to 
which penile dividends of $1.75 were 
paid. 


Dec. ’32: XXXI, 6 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Archer-Daniels- Mid. 25 Nov. 19 Dec. 1 
Colgate, Palm., pf. $1.50 Dee. 10 Jan. 1 
Com. Solvents... 30 Nov. 21 Dee. 31 
Drug, Inc.. $1.00 Nov. 15 Dee. 1 
Du Pont ; 50 Nov. 30 Dee. 15 
Du Pont, deb . $1.50 Jan. 10 Jan. 25 
Eastman Dodak 75 Dee. 5 Jan. 2 
Eastman Kodak, pf. $1.50 Dee. 5 Jan. 2 
Freeport Texas 50 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Heyden Chemical 25 Nov. 22 Dec. 1 
Heyden Chem. pf $1.75 Dec. 22 Jan. 2 
Industrial Rayon 50 Nov. 7 Jan. 3 
International Salt 37} Dec. 15 Jan. 2 
Kellogg, Spencer 15 Dee. 15 Dee. 31 
Mathieson Alkali 374 Dec. 12 Jan. 2 
Mathieson Alkali pf. $1.75 Dee. 12 Jan. 2 
Merck Corp., pf . $2 00 Dec. 17 Jan. 2 
Monsanto Chem 31} Dec. 10 Jan. 2 
Nat'l Dist. Prods pf 62} Dec. 24 Jan. 3 
National Lead . $1.25 Dee. 16 Dec. 31 
National Lead, pf A. $1.75 Dee. 2 Dee. 15 
National Lead, pf B. $1.50 Jan. 20 Feb. 1 
Penick & Ford 25 Dec. 1 Dee. 15 
Penick & Ford, ext.. $1.00 Dee. 1 Dee. 15 
Pitts. Plate Glass 15 Nov. 15 Dee. 1 
P & G, 5% pf $1.25 Nov. 25 Dee. 15 
Sherwin, Williams, 

Can. pf $1.75 Dee. 15 Dec. 31 
Sherwin, Williams pf. $1.50 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 50 Dee. 1 Dee. 15 











Canadian Alcohol Losses 
Canadian Industrial Aleohol, Ltd., in a 
report for year ended Sept. 30, 1932, 
shows operating loss of $10,351. After 
provision for interest, additional reserve 
against inventories of materials and sup- 
plies, maintenance of stocks of spirits, 
overhead expense of own and associated 
companies’ non-operating plants, ete., 
there was a loss for year of $369,440 


before depreciation. 


Official Figures 

A decrease of $1,181,524,654 in the 
aggregate market value of all these listed 
stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange in 
November is disclosed in the official ecom- 
Chemical stocks 
listed were worth $1,708,948,737 on Dee. 1 
with an average price of $25.67, while on 
Nov. 1 they were worth $1,748,573,007, 
The fol- 
lowing table gives the monthly figures for 
1932 and 1931. 


pilation as of Dee. 1. 


with an average price of $26.27. 








Average Market Issues 

1932 Price Value Listed 
Nov $26.27 $1,748,573,007 76 
Oct 29.95 1,993,423 193 76 
Sept 29.07 76 
Aug 22.53 1,499,662,159 76 
July 18.21 1,212,039,066 76 
June 19.13 1,273,497,635 76 
May 22.42 1,496, 224,906 76 
April ; 30.01 2,003, 150,248 76 
Mar. 33.44 2,254,863,835 78 
Feb. 31.82 2,145,351,515 78 
Jan. 32.89 2,217,733,854 78 
1931 

Dec. 36.24 2,443,482,419 78 
Nov. 38.55 2,602,258, 106 78 
Oct 36.51 2,449,805,531 78 
Sept. , 51.70 3,472,840,379 78 
Aug. 51.14 3,428,303,042 78 
July 54.14 3,628,804,305 78 
June... 47.51 3, 184,157,104 78 
May... 54.52 3,607 ,965,743 77 
April 60.27 3,983,390,995 77 
Mar. 65.01 4,262,339,457 77 
Feb. 59.00 3,838, 143,077 79 
Jan. 57.44 3,740,863,7 10 80 


Chemical Markets 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
7% cumulative participating preferred 
stock and a further dividend of $1 on 
account of arrears on the said stock, both 
payable Dec. 31 to stock of record Dee. 17. 


British Cyanides, Ltd., recently resumed 
dividend payments. A remarkable change 
in the fortunes of the company is attrib- 
uted largely to the entrance into the 
manufacture of moulding powders. Pro- 
duction of prussiate was suspended a few 
months ago and manufacture of hex- 
amethylenetetramine started. 


Potash Syndicate of Germany is now 
represented in N. Y. City solely by the 
J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp. with 
relation to payments on coupons and 
drawn bonds of the 25 year sinking fund 
and B, 1950, 
6 per cent. series C, 1953. This 


gold loan 7 per cent., series A 
and the 6! 
is due to the resignation of the other pay- 
ing agent, Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Dividend Passed 

Borax Consolidated directors have an- 
nounced that they are again unable to 
recommend interim dividends on the pre- 
ferred and deferred ordinary shares. The 
company is dependent on many industries 
which are suffering from depression, and 
the decline in business, especially in the 
U. S., has continued to affect sales. 
Directors state that the position of the 
potash enterprise in which the company 
has a substantial interest is very satisfac- 
tory, the refinery being now in operation 
and its output for several months ahead 
having been already sold. 


Owens-Illinois Glass applied to N. Y. 
Stock Exchange for permission to list 55, 
000 shares of its $25 par value common 
stock, which is to be issued in connection 
with the acquisition of Root Glass, Terre 
Haute. 


Over the Counter Prices 


October 31 November 30 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 


J. T. Baker... 8 12 8 12 
Dixon : , 28 34 28 35 
Merck, pfd. ; 70 74 71 75 
Solid C P 1 2 1 2 
Young, J. S., pfd 82 40 60 
Young, J. 8., com 50 70 80 


Foreign Markets 


London October 31 November 30 
British Celanese....... 8s 9d 7s 104d 
Celanese... wih . 43s 9d 52s 6d 
Courtaulds....... £1% £1% 
Distillers ; 55s 9d 54s 
ag Chemical. . . 22s 74d 23s 6d 

. Molasses . 7s 14d 7s 6d 

Paris 
Kuhlmann ars 450 510 
L’Air Liquide... .. : 720 810 

Berlin 
Be Gs wk es coe 93 96 

Milan 
Italgas... ; eat 133% 10% 
Montecatini... .... ; 107 984 

nia Viscosa. . ; 135 1424 
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RESEARCH AND RECOVERY 


' ‘ODAY American Industry turns 
to Chemical Research as a vital 
aid toward recovery. 


Advances in product improvement 

often coupled with lower costs, are 

affording many manufacturers distinct 
advantages in their field. 


Swann Research is constantly con- 
tributing to the success of a large cross 
section of industry by finding a better 
way — a new ingredient, a purer, more 
adaptable material or 
new methods that re- 
duce cost. 


Swann Production 
Divisions are sources 


SwANN RESEARCH, INC. 
FEDERAL ABRASIVES COMPANY 
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for materials of high quality—many prod- 
ucts are made by entirely new processes 
that afford a degree of purity and uni- 
formity never before attained. 


A new year is ahead of us. Resolve 
now to find out how Swann Research and 
Swann Materials can help you make 
1933 the Recovery Year. 


Write or phone the nearest Swann 


office. 


CORPORATION 
BIRMINGHAM 
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District 
Offices : 
CAMDEN 
CHARLOTTE 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


Divisions of THE SWANN CorPorRATION 


SWANN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WorRKS 


THE ILirF-BRUFF CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Wickes, Martin, WitckEs CoMPANY 








Chemical Markets 
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Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 
Income Share Earnings 
1932 1931 1932 931 


Annual 


Company Dividends 


Air Reduction: 
Sept. 30 quarter... 


e $3 .00 $425,920 
Nine months, Sept. 


$758,627 $ .50 $ .90 


ee 3.00 1,667,130 2,804,118 1.98 3.33 
Amer. Com. Alcohol: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 160,417 219,886 .82 
Nine months, Sept. 
ERR re 404,822 262,827 2.08 
Atlas Powder: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 75,897 241,510 p.83 .36 
Nine months, Sept. 
30 Sacae Ben +78,500 650,630 nana .79 


Carman & Co.: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 


14,048 51,277 a.38 b.42 
Nine months, Sept. 
3 


aes 49,124 159,757 al.32 b1.34 
Certain-teed Products: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 367,517 4,222 p.06 
Nine months, Sept. 
GOvcvctsrcacese fir. FRSORZO INGA 
Com. Solvents Corp.: 
Sept. 30 quarter... .60 305,562 598,258 A .23 
Nine months, Sept. 
(eerie .60 894,836 1,780,601 35 .70 
Hercules Powder Co.: 


Sept. 30 quarter... 1.50 238,371 351,783 h.09 h.26 
Nine months, Sept. 
ee ite pags 1.50 538,587 1,087,886 p5.07 .81 
International Nickel 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 199,097 645,970 eee Ol 
Nine months, Sept. 
6 SERRA ee: Fee $292,352 4,005,857 Pirie aké 
MacAndrews & Forbes: 
Sept. 30 quarter... 1.00 110,828 200,234 25 51 
Nine months, Sept. 
30 Mian eeace ioe 1.00 378,039 630,631 .89 1.61 
Monsanto Chemical: 
Sept. 30 quarter... 1.25 201,821 361,720 47 . 84 
Nine months, Sept. 
ae eae 1.25 736,042 1,033,174 L 71 2.40 
National Distillers: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... $86,036 $109,916 
Nine months, Sept. 
30..... Cay $405,465 720,249 
New Jersey Zinc: 
Sept. 30 quarter... 2.00 516,330 778,817 .26 39 
Nine months, Sept. 
30.. ‘ = 2.00 1,595,329 2,504,838 .8l 1.27 
Sherwin-Williams: 
Year, Aug. 31..... 1.50 702,786 3,222,733 
United Carbon: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f {34,039 $39,741 
Nine months, Sept. 
30 ea aes ae $138,675 74,029 
Vulean Detinning: 
Sept. 30 quarter. f 33,648 60,796 .19 98 
Nine months, Sept. 
30 OR ore 89,823 212,494 ae 3.88 
Westvaco Chlorine: 
Sept. 30 quarter... f.... 100,628 134,321 22 .33 
Nine months, Sept. 


30 Sais ate site eoisoid 277,206 511,004 57 1.39 

fNo common dividend; tNet loss; aOn Class A stock; bOn Class B 
stock; cOn combined Class A & B shares; gBalance for common 
dividends including equity in earnings of ‘controlled companys not 
consolidated; jOn average shares; pOn preferred stock. {Profit before 
federal taxes. 











« 


United Carbon Reports Profit 


United Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
Sept. 30, profit of $34,039 after depreciation and depletion, but 
before federal taxes. This compares with profit of $42,969 in 
preceding quarter and net loss of $39,741 in September quarter 
of previous year. 

For nine months ended Sept. 30, profit before federal taxes was 
$138,675, against net loss of $74,029 in first nine months of 1931. 

Current assets as of Sept. 30, last, including $457,180 cash, 
amounted to $3,320,106 and current liabilities were $786,768. 
This compares with cash of $598,474, current assets of $3,883,135 
and current liabilities of $996,495 as of September 30, a year ago. 

Consolidated income for quarter ended Sept. 30, compares 
as follows: 





1932 1931 
OC ere ee Be ne rere errr $194,466 $103,718 
BR Ne is een ese kee ween 160,427 143,459 
PUGE Wee ee Os 5k shoe RR RE $34,039 *$39,741 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1932 1931 
ND soos wig tx buco Ree ee ewe eae $630,431 $471,817 
| ie RRR re eed Serer a re rer eee ee 491,756 545,846 
UGE TT OEP WODha so Sos Secs cntbheconecudasnedes $138,675 *$74,029 


*Net loss. 
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International Nickel Shows Loss $199,097 


International Nickel of Canada, Ltd., and subsidiaries report 
for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1932, net loss of $199,097 after de- 
preciation, depletion, interest and taxes. This compares with net 
loss of $629,327 in preceding quarter, and net profit of $645,970 
equal after dividend requirements on 7°% preferred stock, to 
one cent a share on 14,584,025 no-par shares of common stock 
in September quarter of previous year. 

For nine months ended Sept. 30, net loss was $292,352 after 
charges and taxes, comparing with net profit of $4,005,857 equal 
to 17 cents a common share in first nine months of 1931. 

Current assets as of Sept. 30, 1932, including $4,716,692 cash, 
loans and government securities, amounted to $28,977,335 while 
current liabilities were $3,505,681. This compares with cash, 
loans and government securities of $3,895,422, current assets of 
$29,925,456 and current liabilities of $5,545,414 on Sept. 30, 1931. 
Consolidated income account for quarter ended Sept. 30, com- 
pares as follows: 





1932 1931 19380 1929 
NS ick Coa sees $871,689 $2,030,991 $3,649,238 $7,446,226 
Other income......... 5,062 27,039 107,469 537,465 
Total income....... $876,751 $2,058,030 $3,746,707 $7,983,691 
pS 224,132 313,556 331,622 376,702 
Federal taxes, ........ 39,955 60,162 179,256 821,765 
Depr., depl., 
interest, ete. ....... 811,761 1,038,342 1,221,868 1,157,629 
De ee $199,097 4$645,970 +$2,013,961 $6,627,577 
yo re 483,475 483,485 48: 484,070 
CHB GRUNC: Cec ckwnece ” ° Soamnees 1,457,893 : 3,438,069 
PRE cbchdnncds $682,572 $1,295,408 2,095,831 *$1,705,438 
Nine months ended Sept. 30: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 
BOPning@e: . ..6 6c cccecs $3,107,576 $8,517,958 $15,360,427 $22,129,748 
Other income......... 26,226 106,741 539,088 1,542,721 


Total income 
Expenses........ 
Federal taxes, 
Depr., depl., 

interest, etc. 


$8,624,699 
1,002,565 
393 ,346 


$15,899,515 
1,164,862 
1,069,261 


$23,672,469 
1,372,645 
2,248,693 





2,535,060 


ateee 3,222,931 3,767,557 


3,179,378 


Net loss. 116,865,753 


$292,352 +$4,005,857 $9,897,835 
Pfd divs... 1,450,434 1,450,452 1,450,436 1,558,010 
Com divs Ae 5,831,521 10,504,298 8,937,332 
Deficit .. $1,742,786 $3,276,116 $2,056,899 *$6,370,411 
*Surplus. tProfit. 
United Chemicals, Inc., and subsidiaries report for nine 


months ended Sept. 30, 1932, net loss of $19,449 after deprecia- 
tion, taxes and charges comparing with net profit of $229,051 
in first nine months of 1931. Current assets on Sept. 30, totaled 
$1,361,460 against current liabilities of $139,686. 


Columbian Carbon and subsidiaries report for nine months 
ended Sept. 30: Net income after taxes, depreciation, depletion, 
minority interests and other charges, $669,363, equal to $1.24 
a share on 538,420 shares, against $1,406,015, or $2.61 a share, 
in 1931. Quarter ended Sept. 30: Net income after same charges 
$199,418, equal to 37 cents a share, against $191,901, or 36 
cents a share, in preceding quarter and $546,283, or $1.01 a 
share, in third quarter last year. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland reports for quarter ended Oct. 1, 
net profit of $206,163 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, 
to 26 cents a share on 549,546 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $219,860, or 29 cents a share on common 
stock for quarter ended Oct. 3, 1931. 


Corn Products Refining reports for nine months ended Sept. 30, 
net income of $6,465,004 after charges, depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to $2.03 a share (par $25) on 2,530,000 shares of common 
stock. This compares with $7,553,719, or $2.46 a share, in first 
nine months of 1931. 

For quarter ended Sept. 30, net income was $2,311,623 after 
charges and taxes, equal to 74 cents a share on common comparing 
with $2,042,208, or 63 cents a share, in preceding quarter and 
$2,059,452, or 64 cents a share, in September quarter of 1931. 
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REGUS. PAT. OFF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


ee 


“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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The Industry’s Securities 
1932 Sales Earnings 
November 1931 In During Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High = High Low November 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
483 59{ 483 63) 30) 1093 473 45,400 1,064,300 Air Reduction................-. No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
734 82} 69 881 42} 1823 64 214,400 4,649, 600 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
118} 119} 1174 1193+ 964 1334 100 1,700 OC | ere a 100 393,000 7.00 
8} 97 7% 153 34 292 5} 1,500 58, 500 Amet. Aare. CHAM... 6. <0ccciecs 100 333,000 Yr. Je. "30 Nil 
18i 23} 183 27 11 144 5 29,200 580,600 Amer. Com. Alc. (new).......... 20 375,000 d1.27 
11 12 11 15} 7 18 10} 600 39,100 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
10, 11 9§ 25) 7) 54 18 3,600 36,400 Atlas Powder Co................ No 261,438 2.67 
65} 691 66 791 45} 99% 773 140 5,490 nes 100 96,000 6.00 
254 32} 23 41j 133 1113 32 42,300 800,500 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 9.04 
93 11} 8} 13} 34 21} 63 108,200 1,820,800 Comm. Solvents....... ......0. No 2,530, 000 .60 83 1.07 
47§ 545 465 55§$ 24% 86% 36} 71,900 913,500 Corn Products.........cccccccee 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 
135 138 130 140 99} 152} 116 730 8,437 Cb OR” SSR errr 100 250,000 7.00 
3% 43 3} 9} l 23 3h 7,500 212,100 Davison Coe. Co... oc cccciccee No 504,000 Yr. Je. '30 4.00 
34% 393 31} 59% 22 107 503 280,000 6, 555, 164 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,008,512 2.00 29 4.67 
101 101} 98 105§ 80} 185} 914 3,500 51,400 Ce GUE nc ccccusnas 100 1,098,831 6.00 
514 56 474 872 35} 185} 77 57,200 1,528,500 amines HOGER. 566 ccc ccicccce No 2,261,000 3.00 5.78 8.84 
120} 120} 112% 125 99 135 103 75 2,140 jp. |. ere nee 100 62,000 6.00 
227 281 203 *283¢ 10 434 133 161,600 655,125 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 2.00 3.26 w4.77 
16; 19 16% 293 13% 433 13} 600 28,100 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 1.50 1.04 2.6 
90} 90} 883 95 70} 1193 95 20 2,990 Uy OE | ee 100 114,241 7.00 
l 1{ i 3} + 3,000 27,000 Tatete. Agee. 5c bi cies cccee cs No 450,000 Yr. Je .'30 1.68 
53 6) BE 5 3; 51¢ 4} 400 9,100 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
73 9} 7% «124 3} 20} 7 136,500 3,140,350 Intern. Nickel...............0.. No 14,584,000 22 .67 
9 9) 9 11 8 163 9 500 16,800 Kellogg (Spencer)..............- No 598,000 60 hl.14 
15 203 14 22 9 554 134 68, 100 408,000 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 2.96 5.22 
144 16% 133 203 9 313 12 5,000 220,700 Mathieson Alkali...... eeeoceaes No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 
100} 100} 100} 105 89} 1253 1064 20 1,590 (bt) eer ee 100 24,610 7.00 
264 28 245 30% 13§ 29 16} 6,900 120,200 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 2.98 1.73 
19 22%} 17} 273} 13 363% 16 37,000 547,000 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new) No 252,000 — 1.2% 
634 65 61 92 45 132 78} 500 21, S00 Natiomml LOG. «soc cccccscccccss 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
102} 102} 100} 125 87 143 111 560 13,808 (hi Se od | * ee 100 244,000 7.00 
80 85 80 105 61 120 102 50 3,860 OF Cats “Te Wee. 5 6 cccceas 100 103,000 6.00 
é é ‘ t 1 9 2 1,400 54,300 Tenn. Corporation...........00. No 857,000 1.00 1.21 
j 2 553 9} 59,500 = 820,500 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 2.00 3.52 5.50 
53 72 27% 184,500 3,609,096 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 
63 28 6} 11,700 187,500 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 1.43 
3 7% ©6203 65,800 1,392,700 U. S. Ind. Ale. Cow... cc. cscs No 373,846 —- 22.96 
5 11 55,100 1,757,400 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 
t 2,500 909,700 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
23 2,000 27,100 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. 30 2.63 
35 3,300 23,300 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
73 2,000 75,050 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 1.00 1.79 2.51 
4 5} 33 8} 1§ 123 2} 22,800 612,820 Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’ ........... No 2,404,000 21 
3-16 3-16 } i t 15 4 700 47,900 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
eS are 2} i 2} } 12,100 Brit. Celanese me, OOP i ccc ss 2.43 2,806,000 
65 523 65 17 814 164 1,135 11,235 Celanese 7 % cum. part. Ist ames. 100 148,000 7.00 
55 34 55t 8 65 25 2,225 12,000 _“ 7% cum. prior pfd...... eee 100 115,000 7,00 
28. 2 26 See De ou, -<e. 240 9 800 Collloid Corp... .scccccecrccse No 195,000 
‘ ae . 6; 44 9 5? 2.100 Courtauld, Lidsic.. ccccccccces 1£ 
33 33 33 39 214 51 303 100 4,100 Dow Chemical..........---..... No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
1} 1} , 13t A 2,500 Duval Texas Sulphur........... No 500,000 
10 10 10 #10 6} 13 6} 200 3,200 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1.00 
te: . 2} 24 3} 2% 200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1.21 
9 103 9 20; 6} 60 20 700... Shawinigan W. & P..........0.- No 2,178,000 1.00 
5 j j 3 4 12 i 5,300 106,000 Silica Gel Corv.......-.-......- No 600,000 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
ee 1 > A ete rr 264 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 -- 11.42 
35 32 40 214 .514 30 203 9,790 Dow Chemical Co.........cccce. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
952 953 953 100 88 10 Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 3,000,000 7.00 
‘* 120 100 National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
33 33 33 £39 19} 75 37} 125 1,605 Pennsylvania Salt............ eee 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je.’30 7.97 
1932 Sales Out- 
November 1932 1931 In During Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low November 1932 Due % _ Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
69% 734 69% 80 62 99 694 17 Der Me Ce Oho noe bc a pd dee dene nanadiawenduener 1942 5 A. O. 4,554,000 
724 774 70 80 543 102 52 93 2,744 Amer. I. G. Chem, conv. vide OTT UCT TCC ELC CCC CCLRC 1949 5} M.N. 29,933,000 
5 3% #18 1 634 7} 70 SO. UG ONIN 8, CNN Oak ccc cence cteces ecckeecvticrcens 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
; 50 47 60 343 104 59 19 302 By-Products Coke — Ist BMAF ccccccnnes cadneuewue nea 1945 5} M.N 6,629,000 
104} 1048 104 1043 1005 105} 100 7 yo a a reese re rer ere Terres 1934 5 M.N 1,822,000 
. 54} Int. Agric. Corp. Ist coll. in stamped CO (oa aa 1942 5} 
4 5} 4 15} t 753 6 144 S\O7S Egutare: Nisate GOnW) Giles coc ccc a. pccccscscccccccouciess 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
piste 964 934 964f 67 66 Montecatini Min. & Agric. deb 7s with warrants............ 1937 7 J.J. 8,188,000 
49 50 423 5S50t 17 33 ee REO rere eee Tere eee 1948 6 A.O. 3,578,000 
... 90 88} 90¢f 66 103 80 29 SEG Bareue Ais TROON, Be MOGI io oc cts kc cccccccncievcccccocs 1942 5 M.S. 15,000,000 
58 58 58 66 39 99 45 3 BOG Fen COMMU REUNE OUY ONE o 6 cbc cee Ke cce cee Ree arecsians 1944 6 M.S. 3,308,000 
43 52 43 75 .30 112 Wey Ct GS ONS cee casbrdcinetadecdcceccesees 1941 5 A.Q. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
583 634 57 76 55 98% 56 311,000 3,444,000 Shawinigan W. & P. 4%. “A’’...... eee eee sethidneneetues 1967 44 A.O. 35,000,000 
58? 63 56 76 55 984 58 78,000 1,069,000 eM IS Tr ea hoes ac onciecekecacudecdeenecs ee 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
8 85 55 47 60,000 Silica Gel CP OME eis ceadevusscaeeuens diencdcudcsawaes 1932 6} A.O. 700,000 
103 1014 103} 99 1044 95 15,000 688,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5348.........ccececcesecececceces 1937 54 M.S. 1,992,000 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30; w 13 mos.; « Beforeinventory adjustment; *New Low; tNew High 
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GLUCONIC ACID 


TECHNICAL 


GLUCONO DELTA | 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., in. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


81 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LACTONE 


(A Purified Anhydride of Gluconic Acid) 


Established 1849 


~ mh teh ii /*! 


444 W. Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















For 


BROUMIDES 


Mallinckrodt 


package. 


Before each lot is released for sale it is carefully tested in the 
control laboratories. A reserve sample of each lot bearing an 
identifying number is retained as a check on the quality of every 


A PARTIAL LIST 


Ammonium Bromide U.S.P. 
Calcium Bromide U.S.P. 


Potassium Bromide U.S.P. Cryst., 
Gran. and Powd. 


Sodium Bromide U.S.P. Gran. and 
Powd. 


Strontium Bromide U.S.P. IX 
Cryst. and Gran. 


Barium Bromide Pure 
Cadmium Bromide Crystals 


Copper Bromide (Cupric) 


Ethyl Bromide (Ether Hydro- 


bromic) 
Ethylene Bromide 
Iron Bromide (Ferrous) 
Lead Bromide 
Lithium Bromide N.F. 
Magnesium Bromide 
Manganese Bromide 
Nickel Bromide 


Zine Bromide Pure 


Can be supplied in special forms to meet individual specifications. 
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Furnished in suitably sized containers to fit 
the individual requirements. Full informa- 
tion and prices on request. 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 





U. S. Chemical Export Figures for September 








| SEPTEMBER 
ARTICLES pennies bie ws —_ 
| 1931 | 1932 
compen | 
' aren § -—_—-- - _ = 
Quantit Dollars uantit Dollars 
GROUP 8. | Quantion | | Quantity | Dollars 
COAL-TAR PRODUCTS.--.-.-.------- ae) 7, 5 See 412, 636 
Me ess sscekwodecas galls 94, 507 ‘9 car 19, 358 4, 760 
Crude coal tar--...--.--------- bbis ! 22, 902| 53, 763} 36, 136 78, 606 
Costar pitch. c2c<.2.0-.04-00- tons... 315) 7,077 1, 566 16, 259 
Creosote "| eer Ms_. 18, 297 3, O44 9, 873 1,738 
= a colors, dyes, stains, And color | 
SR ee ere bs.-| 1,281,852) 309,209, 831,358) ~—-:234, 360 
other or tar eonee ts, exclusive of | 
medicinals......-..----------- bs..| 874,078 §6, 983} 62,085]. 75,913 
= ae = SSS | or ——_—S— 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES... -|--...------ | 1, 374, 030) caknas | 783, 273 
Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) Ibs. : 3, 070) 3, 139| 4, 552! 3, 546 
Se ae Bs 192, 210) 14, 673 41, 667 3, 058 
Calelum arsenate........-..----- Ibs. H 63, 832| 3, 452) 6, 320 225 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungi- | | | 
cides, atid similar preparations and | | | 
| eer eee Ibs_.; 305, 163} 34,543) 508, 517 42, 952 
Household insecticides and extermi- | | 
a prs cans deictnaahediedinsbaciintin tetas Ibe_. 514, 067 143, 707) LEE: Pea eee 
1! | TEE TEES (eee: ee 143, 602 40, 370 
Powdered or paste. --...--.--- 1; oa eee 2 FOOSE 14, 980 4, 732 
Household disinfectants, deodotants, 
— and similar prepara- 
ipa Dene aeisosnawenevaee Ib: 144, 237 17, 632, 150, 433 13, 867 
MAN OWNS << ..s-.<065.5.020 413, 675} 124,000} 223, 063 47, 555 
Petroleum je ; ite a eg 813, 705 46, 974 959, 766 54,1 
Tobacco extracts. ......-.-.--..- 129, 751 18, 885 17, 966 2, 850 
Dextrine or British gum 752, 731 30, 056 603, 670 20, 101 
Rubber compounding agents (aeceler- ' 
ators; retarders, etc.).......--- Ibs. 204, 257) 99, 616 126, 627) 69, 447 
Cemetititig ptepatatjons, for repair-_ | | 
ing, sealing, and adhestvs use. _Ibs_- 308, 112! 63, 431! 214, 223 33, 495 | 
Textile specialty compounds.....bs,.| 532, 207, 28, 23418, 497 19, 689 
Water softeners, purifiers, boiler and | | 
feed-water compounds CadeeGews Ibs-- 126, 2:33! 17, 905 138, 074, 5, 595 
Metal-working compounds. ----- Ibs. 72, 754 10, 545 77, 849; 6, 807 
Dry-cleaning preparations and stain | 
atin sihbhis ain Ibs... 3, 729 740 1, 4621 554 
Other industrial specialty cleaning | 
at] washing compounds (exclusive | 
GEN ors cos cccaccdetuseccaue Ibs_- 101, 036 12, 466 60, 9% 7, 022 
Polishes } 
Metal and stove polishes... --- Ibs_. 81, 590) 9, 741 48, Bl 4,690 
Shoe polishes and shoe cleaners_]bs_. 96, 751 28, 798 91, 221) 24, 418 
INDUSTRIAL (HESICAUS...----2--- =. | 1,517, 790)... ig 1, 1, 226, 543 
Acids and anhydrides— ' | | 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids) i j | 
Re ES ee lbs... A, 793, 6, 433) 11, 262) 2, 682 
—_- ; | 
ee Ibs. 9, 432} {,025| 18, 037| 1, 996 
OCR Te ae lbs... 155, 018| PA | 238, 38 3, 093 
ipAatochlotic (muriatic) ae Ibs__ 42, 040 1, 1a 171, 488 3, 635 
Boric (boraéie?.....,-...-.-- Ibs__ 148, 2241 &, 213) 138, 34] 6, 498 
Other inorganic aeids and anhy- 7 
Gri(les............... --| 298, 1474 21,631 146, 6 10, 626 
A leohols-— } | 
Methanol_.._-...-.. erate es ial galls. _! 30, 455) 5A, 265 
Glycerol (glycerin) ............ Nhs_- 74, 207 R153 
Butanol (butyl alcohol). .....- Ibs... 83, 08 19, CO8 
Other alcohols................- lbs. 51, 8451 19, 493 
Lo jes tisheds2 Ibs..| +201, 874 26, 160 
Carbon tetrachloride ......----- ths_- 114, 236 3, 274 
Carbon bisulphide- . ..-....---- Ibs 115, 671 11, 088 
Fofmaldehyde (formalin) -- - . --- Ibs. 462, 975 , 322 
Ethylene compoutids..._. - Ibs. 137, 331 126, 925 
CHIOEA OF INNO: | ca ntdvisoccscs Ibs__} 545, 982! 61) 25, 600 
Other synthetic organic products Ibs_-| 119, 983) 32, , 05: 2 358, 963 58, 226 
Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, | | : 
.collodion, ete_..-- Ibs 105, 522/ 26, 1! 51| 50, 638 R, WAY 
Ammonium compounds (except sul- 
phate, phosphate, and anhydrous | | 
ammonia) ae - Ss 0), 357) 6, 034) 27, 262 yl we 
Aluminum sulphate-. Ibs | 3, 598, 896) 38,978) 4,814, 546 50, 847 
Other aluminum compounds _Ibs 105, 681) 10, 363 10, 908 920) 
Calcium compounds | 
Carbide Ibs 265, 657 10, 130 73, 668 3, 225 
Chlorinated lime (bleaching pow- | 
der) : It £0, 002 2, 426) 201, 034 3, 472 
Chloride : Ibs } 705, 400 , 207 853, 456 11, 163 
Other, except arsenate, cyunide, 
and citrate . bs 225, 255) 12, 207 73, 283 2, 769 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) _ Ibs 635, 920) 22, $43! 197, 840 5, 086 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide). lbs. | 145, 219 22, 519| 38, 87 6, 501 
Potassium compounds (not fertilizers) | 
ETS S 300, 699! 48, 969) 133, 684) 15, 741 
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Chemica! Markets 











| 1931 | 1932 
GROUP 8.—Continued. | | 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS—Continued. Quantity | Dollars | Qua ntiy | Dollars 
Sodium compounds....-.-..-.-- Ibs. .| 39, 070, 995) 792, 004) 30, 114. sit §04, 007 
Bichromate and chromate-.-.-- lbs 595, O11) 38, 002 706, 129) 36, 005 
SS cic odoutiwanaadad Ibs_- 268, 952 36, 230) 34, 697] 6, 387 
Borate (borax) ...............- Ibs..| 12,409,475) 219, 112} 11, 368, 133) 149, 623 
Silicate ‘times a ae Ibs..| 4, 926, 348 40, 590) 4, 211, 558] 30, 381 
ee TCS Ibs..| 3, 746, 220) 56, 784| 2, 429, 433) 38, 896 
SS Sear Ibs_- 809, 752) 10, 828) 503, 387} 7,817 
— (acid soda or baking | 
cecensisiceics measiaite ekiginayeseidbenanel Ibs- 1, 706, 907 28,711) 1,088, 526), 18, 671 
sulp pene scien range Mateo Ibs-_. 878, 063 7, 799 234, 339 3, 746 
Bisulphate (niter cake) ......-- Ibs..}| 1, 508, 299 7, 257 416, 521 1, 247 
Hydroxide (caustic soda) -.-.-...- Ibs_.| 11, 168, 495 293,911) 7,833, 127 162, 484 
eee aed Ibs_- 22, 011 631) 113, 013 2, 161 
Fluorides me. é 8, 090 719 900 93 
— phosphate (mono, di } 
“Penne irene anenntony tbs..| 592,125] 16, 970, 786,517] 19, 918 
Other sodium compounds. .... Ibs. 431, 247 34, 460) 388, 558 27, 578 
Pe Ibs__ 105, 066 19, 320} 7, 363 2, 126 
Zine comMPOUNGs. . ........020-<-- Ibs... 146, 812 5, 786| 57, 889 3, 700 
Gases, compressed, liquefied, and 
solidified— 
Ammonia anhydrous..-......-- 15, 461) 73, 156 9, 601 
200 eee 31, 212) 483, 120 10, 031 
Other gases, n. e. 8......-- 21, 513) 103, 876 16, 974 
Other industrial ceeuleais 168, 213|-.--..-..-- 191, 385 
PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES- - -|-----..-.-- 1, 169, 001| tadiidiicsa 712, 352 
Mineral-earth pigments— 
Ocher, umber, sienna, and other 
forms of iron oxide for paints_Ibs.-| 3, 109, 646 22, 980 855, 612 20, 185 
Other mineral-earth pigments 
(whiting, barytes, etc.).....- lbs... 640, 618 11, 258) 636, 972 7, 767 
Chemical pigments— 
Zinc oxide --Ibs_.| 1, 003, 124 71, 339 119, 831 8,114 
Lithopone -lbs_. 297, 895) 13, 728 784, 443 25, 195 
Bone black and lampblack - --_1lbs_. 207, 427 7, 086 55, 234 4, 002 
Carbon black or gas black... -. lbs..| 7, 846, 773 389, 729| 7,328, 454 302, 900 
Red lead, litharge, and orange min- 
eee Ibs... 308, 647 | Seer 
Red lead | Se See 132, 677 7,777 
Litharge a ee 193, 718 8, 673 
White lead Ibs..}] 1, 056, 826) [ees See ee 
ny eS eka atch ain alanaaii | | a Sees 149, 496 5, 759 
PEE eee ee | 8 ees eee 40, 038) 3, 343 
Other yoertran: pigments..--.--- lbs-- 330, 295 45, 569 396, 215) 48, 809 
pennioens paints, liquid and pingiie. ae eee ee 17, 776 
pS Et . 380, 101 42, 325 88, 643 14, 199 
i an ny or cold-water paints, oy 
Ee Bee ee Ibs... 562, 772 29, 212) 282, 906 15, 117 
Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) lacquers— 
—* EES gals... 26, 380 79, 822 17, 164 42, 791 
Co ERE eae erey 6, 688) 14, 990 4, 625 6, 647 
Thinner for nitrocellulose lacquers 
sich: kcoatesosebahekate teak euabinebts dt le Saale Is_. 22, 170 26, 124 13, 537 15, 217 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and 
| ee gals_. 115, 866 245, 641 65, 657 125, 937 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid 
.... ee es 36, 479 43, 1 24, 577 31, 389 
Paint and varnish removers... “tabs.. 570) 571 755 
FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATE- 
0) ey ee danawann tons. 127, 953) 1, 016, 742 64, 686| 1, 037, 769 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials— 
Ammonium sulphate. -....... tons 118 3, 742) 3 108 
= nitrogenous chemical mate- 
thoy cei esta dai sini tons 7, 185 241, 059 32, 314 801, 866 
Nitrogenois organic waste mate- 
ES eee Loi 251 5, 591 274 7, 985 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— 
Phosphate rock— 
High-grade hard rock--...-- —- 8, 590) 42, 524 , 789 32, 193 
pe) ee 98, 424 453, 436 , 560 115, 731 
Superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
166i maroesshanssacs tons... 8, 455: 94, 343 635 7, 830 
Other phosphate materials - - _tons_- 152 7, 470) 21 2, 782 
Potassic fertilizer materials— 
Potassium chloride or muriate 
ics ch ks kc eidteaeiieadasias ahead ons... 12) 311 90 3, 738 
Other potash fertilizers. --.-.-- tons_- 38) |: ee ae, se eaeRee 
Concentrated chemical fertilizers— | 
Nitrogenous phosphatic types 
ace eee eae ee al tons_. 3,813| 133, 034 1, 626| 52, 894 
Nitsogenous potassie types...tome..|...........}.-......ccckeneeeccee S Seer 
a phosphatic potassic 
Ee ane tons..| ia ci su cases Mca case mad tiesto Ahad coon ica ails 
panuek fertilizer mixtures. ...tons_- 915) 34, 358! 374 12, 642 
pe 














U. S. Chemical Export Figures for September (Continued) 
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| SEPTEMBER | | SEPTEMBER 
ARTICLES 1 ARTICLES | 
| 1931 | 1932 | | 1931 | 1932 
{ | | | 
tc ; om | 329} Soa 
EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, BTC......-..-.-.-|-------.--- 127, 889) plot aeerene 110, 399 Nedicated Pee aioe 2 le are 25, 282 14,298 
rs i ni i (ey i See one Ibs... 545, 1, 103 
Explosives— | | Toilet or fancy.--.------------ - , , 
; ; de , 9, 8 ’ 6, 637 EE Ibs..| 1, 780, 191 101, 539 
Saeaeaue ome oly ba eee oa : iz oe = pos 6 os eH Powdered or flaked-....------ Ibs..| | 211, 991 16, 318) 
Blasting powder. __- “Ibs_-| 109, 225 8, 807| 14, 271 1,031 Shaving creams-..-.---------- Ibs_- 46, 889 15, 880 
Dynamite “Ibs_-| 406, 088 52,729] 319, 185 42,665 || Shaving cakes, powders, and sticks 
Other explosives Ibs_-| 41, 711 4, 654 27, 260! SURED a ndccadnnecestssssscsscanassss Ibs. 79, 291 19, 815 
. ther a5 pee ae paeee nen obon ‘ ’ : : Other soap bs.-| 152,814 14, 139 
uses anc ing caps— - ; 
ae am | mmc maa Raegay aL 1 | Smaring sap ST MIE] oy 
Blasting caps--.--.------------ No.. : : _— soaps, bricks, pastes, and 
— Se Se Oe. ..oeeees CUEATT | it kite e | a eee 
SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS.-.---|----------- 1, 023, 560). rbusehold washing powders. - lbs. .!-----------|----------- 
J e 
U. S. Chemical Import Figures for September 
SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER 
ARTICLES = ARTICLES 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
; ‘| ie eo aoe eee Ibs... 13, 638 
GROUP 8 ees ’ 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Sodium compounds, n. ¢. 8. . 
© T r@) U s 796. 116 792 553 Chlorate, dut aefhaior “igs! acks~-- hc ltealiaaiaatina — bs. i; 520 
OAL-TAR PRODUCTS... ---------nnnnan[on-n--a--e- » 120}----------- ’ Sulphate (salt cake), free. ...__Ibs_- 31,945 
; : = ny A WORN MEOR ie oic ewan cesamaan ae 107, 316 
Dead or creosote oil, free... ---- galls_- 68, 474 8,190) 1, 202, 761 107, 897 . 
SL RE NR ROD is ccicicecvadeneclsatapaccass 1%. || aes 16, 961 Ferrocy anide (yellow Prussiate), 53. 4 
OR cictrsitininanacannicch Ibs. 96, 313 5,073) 18,487} 45,250 || Nitrate dut...22 22277277 gy » 406 
All other intermediates, dut---_- Ibs 128, 680 78, 776 52,617 30,517 ||_ ee a ae ee ae Bey 120 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and t "Phosphate (except py rophosphate), 
color bases, n. e. s., dut.......-lbs- 559, 993 567, 674 546,381 sg ee} | i: | Se eee ae > — 106 
Coal-tar medicinals, REE: lbs 1, 637 29, 621 1, 587 4, 286 Other sodium com- {ree = Ibs_- 9 
Other finished coal-tar products, dut | POUNAE, 71.6.6... \aUG........5..<. 45, 518 
pakeprancke Rene bworeusaowetesen Ibs-- 8, 749 31, 248 6, 899 16, 432 ||} Radium salts, free__.........-grains be geet gd 
ccteaiie . , = = fi Other industrial firee................- 103, B 
grew aml bccn See ae SG 160, 947 chiemicals.---Adut ee 160, 239) - - --------- 94, 623 
Quinine, sulphate, free..........ozs..| 142, 466 27, 665 25, 352 7,409 || PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES.. .|---~------- 166, 921)-- --------- 120, 461 
Other quinine and other alkaloids and || Mineral earth pigments— 
salts from cinchona bark, free. ozs. 118, 820 45, 233) 22, 944 5,911 | Iron oxide and iron hydroxide, nt 
Other alkaloids, salts, and deriva- BY). coe cS Ree otek ee ae 1, 082, 888 20, 420 675, 913 13, 887 
ch iandcapanauepioracux | 4,117 | Ochers and siennas, dut------- 7. 688, 191 12, 720 492, 403 6, 859 
Antitoxins, serums, vaccines, etc., ‘ } Other mineral earth pigments, 
and blistering beetles, RS TEE EERIE ee ROTC Ee! een eee Sete | EE CASES ESLER ere | ee: 42, 588 
ne, Ibs 18, 000 54, 286 17, 520 30, 892 | Lithopone ahd sine pigments, 2. ® 
Santonin and salts, free._.....-.-- Ibs 132 11, 821 22 902 | ? 
Other modicinals, dut.............-....|-.---.----- eee 3, 163 | Pein rage gor EE 1, 122, 094 40, 578 206, 581 6, 455 
All other preparations, n. e. s., dut_._| -..------- OY ee 108, 553 |  apaaadigscitnny Sabb yal 215, 800 13, 478 418, 778 18, 027 
SNDUBTRIAL CHBMICAIS................].---------< 1, 279, 983}......-- 809, 881 | Other chemical pigments, "a. , 633 , 424 115, 45! 6, = 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and || Paints, stains, and enamels, dut.....-|...-------- 20, 664) ....------- 24,9 
propylene derivatives, dut....-Ibs_. 77, 482 5, 874 16, 825 3,153 | Varnishes, dut................ galls. - 524 1, 066 619 970 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Acetic or pyroligneous, dut__._lbs_- 906, 360 63,445] 1, 330, 010 82,783 || FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS. ..tons-- 145, 090) 4, 590, 987 86,470) 1, 641, 410 
acy ig (white arsenic), free_lbs..| 4, 309, 516 44, 502 594, 813) 13, 942 Nitrogenous 
Ga ctckdnchnsncoummeee eS RESETS SER oe 18, 298 1,121 ie 
eatin oaut..n.<.. 020s. 256s ge 64, 097 3, 321 30, 867 1, 373 Ammonium ye oa free__..tons-- 13, 819 362, 220 33, 995) 522, 390 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol), free..Ibs..| 415, 940 4,266] 233, 765 1, 604 Ammonium - sulphate - nitrate, free 
MUANGAKIONOUb. <<. ec nncaccuces Ibs 218, 962 45,423} 121,780 23, 987 Po seme ree - 496 29, 640}. ..-.------]----------- 
RII ATE Ibs_ 100 5, 291 154 < ca 
All other det ee cere Ibs 57, 750 11, 935 7, 327 12, 374 Toa bainnsicnad tons-. 2, 794 63, 783 3, 822) 107, 138 
Alcohols, including fuse] oil, dut.....|----------- et: cael ‘ Calcium nitrate, free..-....-- tons... 4 149) ....--.----]----------- 
Ammonium compounds, D. e. s.— OO RS eee tons-- 65 1, 073) 4, 550 88, 044 
Chloride (muriate), dut._..__- Ibs._| 568, 104 15, 721 68, 823 1,772 Dried blood, free_.-..--..---- tons... 605 19, 595 be 1,780 
RIPACA MEME co ccc ee Ibs. 463, 842 13, 377 468, 968 10, 252 Sodium nitrate, free_....-.--- tons. - 48, 604) 2, 012, 852 517 15, 732 
Ail OUNOE: WUE... bxcncaecccuncne Ibs. 67, 346 4, 554 24, 095 1, 288 Urea and calurea, free_...---- tons... 638) 51, 286 316 21, 536 
Barium compounds, dut.......- Ibs. 166, 084 5,677| 307,514 4,305 || _ Other nitrogenous, free-..---- tons. - 1, 387 34, 224 495 4,917 
Calcium compounds, dut___.-__- OS Re SS aap 22, 046 267 || Phosphates— 
Cellulose products, n. e. s.— Bone ash, dust, and meal, and ani- 
area Ibs... 10, 313 8, 384 4 12 _mal carbon fertilizers, free_.tons-. 2, 758 52, 757 1, 824 29, 006 
All other— a a tons-- 3, 417 48, 798) 1,4 17, 851 
Sheets, more than 3/1,000 inch Potash fertilizers— - 
thick, and other forms, dut_lbs. 5, 140 4,063 11, 112 8,752 || | Chloride, crude, free 25,563} 923, 373 8,284) 284, 176 
Sheets ‘and strips, more than 1 |  Kainite, free... ....22222-2 1,831 16, 532 5,200] 46, 278 
inch wide, not over 3/1,000 inch } Manure salts, free.......--..-- 27, 608 415, 372 14, 181, 705 
CU RR Rees 2 bs_- 762 465 155 395 | Sulphate, crude, free 11, 430) 529, 890) 5, 045) , O92 
Cobalt oxides, dut............... Ibs 15, 435 16, 265 10, 500) 10, 981 || Other potash-bearing substances, 
Copper sulphate, free_........-- Ibs. 72, 456 eo Sepa | EE GLE tons-.- 8 45 4 27 
Copper sul- {eross weight... ...... ee Ee Eee eS _ eae | Fertilizers, compounded or combined, 
hate....\copper content, dut_Ibs_.|.........-.]...---_.--- 109 53 containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
Glycerin, crude, dut._.........- Ibs..| 725, 055 34,808] 922, 839 31,575 acid, and potash, free. .-.---- a ee 9 622 35, 594 
Glycerin, refined, dut.........-- Ibs... 50, 891 3, 853 71, 549 4,604 || All other, free......... REE. tons-- 4, 063 29, 389) 5, 296} 79, 144 
Iodine, crude, free. ccaacecd _lbs- 13, 281 48, 889 500) 814 F — 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching pow- | MPT OINE oe es ce ocoss ceed 
der, | EEE Rees Ibs. 95, 491 1,377 226, 734 5, 463 
Magnesium compounds, dut._._. Ibs 1, 151, 896 15, 021 830, 508) 15,073 || Powder and eed 
Potassium compounds, n. e. s.— _explosives, n. €. s. dut 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees, free Fire crackers, dut--.---.- nan nnn as 
iiaidiecicn diame a um oa eis _ 1, 514, 588 131,758} 1,111,912 60, 844 Fireworks and ammunition, dut----.-|-------.--- | ere 
Carbonate, dut................ 943, 479 39, 859 , 247 25, 694 
Chlorate and perchlorate, dut- — 1, 038, 074 36, 746] 1, 220, 312 43, 190 SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS.....-.|----------- ee. er 
Cream of tartar, dut_.........- Ibs. 8, 250) i Se Se 
oo bs. 17, 363 , 952) 18, 188) 6, 324 Soap— 
Hydroxide (caustic potash), dut OT) a ee 24, 940 122, 152 10, 657 
bu 842, 873 44, 002 396, 512 20, 900 Pollet, Gut. ..c<.<<cus 30, 584 201, 695) 48, 800 
Nitrate, “crude (saltpeter), free | All other, dut......- = a 248, 353 * = 
BER. Pere EERE a eS ons. 1, 164 58, 954 490) 28, 679 25, , 
Other ~>tassium compounds, n. e. | Perfume materials{ {ft Oi cancceteces 37, 137 
Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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The Trend of Prices 


State of Business 

Business in November was adversely 
affected by the uncertainty surrounding 
the election and, later, by the injection of 
the question of international debts. These 
two factors combined with fresh weakness 
in commodity markets generally prevented 
the country from making any further 
appreciable gains towards recovery. 

The wholesale and jobbing trades re- 
mained rather quiet. Retail trade showed 
some signs of seasonal improvement, but 
the total has been disappointing. Christ- 
mas buying is expected to be exceptionally 
light unless a last minute spurt takes place. 


Business Activity 


The N. Y. Times index of business 
activity turned downward again in 
November. Freight car loadings, steel 


mill activity and automobile production 
declined towards the end of the month, 
while electric power production and 
sarded cotton cloth production advanced. 
The following table gives the combined 
index and its components, each of which is 
adjusted for seasonal variation and where 
necessary for long-term trend for the 
weeks ending Nov. 19 and Nov. 26, the 
latter compared with the same period a 
year ago. 
N. Y. Times Index of Business Activity 
es | es 
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SS INDEX NUMBERS ADJUSTED 


AND LONG-TIME TREND 
ESTIMATED NORMAL-100 | | 
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193) 














1932 1931 
Freight carloadings.... 55.6 56.3 63.0 
Steel mill activity..... 20.7 23.4 37.4 
Electric power prod.... 66.4 66.1 77.3 
Automobile prod. . 30.1 30.3 21.4 
Card cotton cloth prod. 99.3 96.4 97 .2 
Combined index..... 55.5 55.8 63.7 


Heavy Industries Quiet 

The heavy industries are still slow. 
Steel operations declined to 16 per cent. 
from the 21 per cent. rate prevailing early 
in the month. Automobile production 
failed to register the gains expected, 
although some change for the better was 
noted in November in the Detroit area. 
Further improvement is looked for in 
December with companies preparing new 
models for the January Show. The textile 
field continued to be the one bright spot 
in the business situation, but even here 
some recession was noticeable as the month 
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Indices of Business eee lo allie 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
Automobile Production, Oct 48,934 80,142 
tBrokers Loans, Nov. 30 $353 $720 
*Building Contracts, Oct $252,094 
*Car Loadings, Nov. 26 558 
tCommercial Paper, Oct. 31 $210 
Payrolls, Oct : 71.3 
*Mail Order Sales, Oct 45,955 
Failures, Dun, Oct 52,869 t $70,660 
*Merchandise Imports, Oct $106,000 $98,000 $168,708 
*Merchandise Exports, Oct $153,000 $132,000 $204,905 
Furnaces in Blast, Nov. 1 Ce. 16.5 22.3 
*Steel Orders, Oct. 31 1,997 1,985 3,119 
*000 omitted. t000,000 omitted 
= INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ee VALUE OF EXPORTS 160 FACTORY PAYROLLS 
] | : ] T 
_+eaee i F UNADJUSTED { UNADJUSTED | | 
\00} 100 100 | 
| ——_| ‘A | 
| ee, ~~ ' 
ao! | it l LL ° ! pti buuiulitiiutiu 49 FI PYYETY CYT ETT OTT 1 Mere 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT _ VALUE OF IMPORTS TOTAL FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
io seas mai as " 200 160 Men Btn on Rs 2 3 
| | 
| | pews UNADJUSTED ¢ UNAQUSTED 
OO} , oo 100 | ADMISTED® 
| | : ? 
| | Bags Res 
a | Lut fuss new Pa vervu veyed revere ever! | givin oli | | PUTUNU YEON) Pet) vt 
Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 incluswe = 100. 








closed. December, of course, usually 
shows a decline in business activity aside 
from retail trade and buyers in most lines 
were making commitments only for im- 
mediate needs in anticipation of the year- 
end inventory period. Commodity mar- 
kets were affected by the problems of 
international debts and the severe losses in 
exchange in most countries. The trend in 
commodity price indices was mixed, Fisher’s 
showing a net gain of .3 per cent. but prac- 
tically all of the others registered declines. 


1933 Contracts 


Chemical industry turned in November 
to the problem of contracts for the coming 
year. In the middle of the month bichro- 
mate producers announced a new schedule 
of four and three quarters to five cents, 
depending upon the size of the contract. 
This is a reduction of one-quarter of a cent 
from this year’s published price. A reduc- 
tion of one-eighth of a cent was also an- 
nounced in bichromate of potash. On 
November 21 soda ash and ammonia 
caustic schedules were advanced five cents. 
Complete schedule is given in the Market 
Section. Efforts on the part of alkali pro- 
ducers to raise the level of the larger low- 
priced ash contracts were said to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. A new price of 
$1.65 was established on chlorine. 


Phosphate Prices 

The bitter competition in sodium phos- 
phate was |further aggravated during the 
month. A new price of $1.80 was estab- 
lished in the Paterson area for disoda in 
bags and the open warfare spread to the 
trisalt. Once the $3.00 level was broken 
through the demoralization spread rapidly 
and reports of prices as low as $2.15 were 
current in the market. 


Chemical Markets 


Fertilizer Advances 

Seasonal advances were made in sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulfate. Trading 
in fertilizers was light, however, and buy- 
ers showed an inclination to wait for the 
turn of the year before making long-term 
commitments. Weakness in tin salts was 
pronounced and was caused by the drop in 
the metal market. 
cent each 


Two reductions of one 
were made in tartaric acid. 
Most of the oils were weaker, largely in 
sympathy with the downward revision in 
commodity markets generally. Linseed 
was the one prominent exception, the 
strength here being directly attributed to 
lower estimates of flaxseed crops in this 
country and in the Argentine. Aside from 
the changes in alkalies, bichromate and 
phosphates, producers, generally speaking, 
were offering contracts on most items at 
this year’s figures. Buyers were not moving 
atavery rapid pace in most instances, how- 
ever, and a large part of 1933’s tonnages 
remained unsigned as the month closed. 


In most divisions of the industry fourth 
quarter tonnages have been the heaviest 
of any of the preceding quarters. This has 
encouraged manufacturers and the belief 
is fairly wide-spread that after the usual 
December decline that further expansions 
will, in all probability, follow closely after 
the turn of the year and the attending 
period of inventory taking. Aside from a 
few prominent weak spots it appears quite 
likely that the overwhelming proportion 
of 1933 business will be written up at 
levels closely approximating 1932 prices. 
While in many instances selling prices are 
close to and in instances below 
actual manufacturing costs, an increase of 
even 10 or 15 per cent. in volume would 
change the picture materially. 


a few 


Sou 








Important Price Changes 


Advances Nov. Oct. 
Ammonium Sulfate........ $21.50 $20.50 
RN NOD «ow dinina's 6000019 2.00 1 85 
Oil, Linseed, carlots. $s .068 .066 
Soda Ash, contract, bags. . . 1.20 1.15 
Soda, caustic, flake, cont.... 2.95 2.90 
Sodium ere ae 23 .90 23.40 

200 lbs. ges Rk a 25.20 24.70 
100 Ibs. . aaa es a ak eee 25.90 25.40 
Sumac, ground Seaiavats eer 38.00 35.00 
Valonia, beards.........-. 29.00 28.50 
Declines 
Acid, Acetylsslicylic. aS : .70 .75 
Avid, Tartaric.......-...: .20 .22 
Cc amphor, RD 56 se 36} > 37 
Cream of Tartar......... 16 16% 
Dextrine, white. : 2.94 3.04 
Gum : 3.24 3.34 
Canary . rig ani 2.99 3.09 
Disodium P hosphate idee a 1.80 1.90 
DWE DUAR «ope sc esas as nee 26 .00 27 .00 
Egg Yolk, spray ae carts 44 .46 
Gum Tragacanth, No. "ae .75 .78 
Gum Benzoin Sumatra..... .18 .19 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts... .06 0614 
Methylanthranilate. . caer 2.10 2.25 
My robalans, J, 2’s..... ies 16.00 17.00 
ee i 15.50 16.50 
Nitrogeneous materi: ee 1.50 — 1.60 
Oil Menhaden, crude. gs 0914 10 
Phenolphthalein. .. . Peas 52 62 
Potassium bichromate... .. .077% .08 
Sodium bichromate. . 0434 .05 
Sodium stannate.... ss .18 .18% 
Steamed bone... i 20.00 20 50 
Superphosphate, 169 vf ' 7.00 7 50 
Tin tetrachloride. . er .1412% 1695 
Trisodium phosphate. oe Nom. .00 
Wax, Candelilla. . re .10 : 11 ' 
Wax, Japan...... peas .06 .0634 


Acid Acetic — A firm undertone pre- 
vailed throughout the month. Shipments, 
particularly to the rayon centers, were 
still in good volume. Data on production 
of several acids for 1931, as tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census, is given in the 
following table. Additional data is given 


in the Heavy Chemical News Section. 
1931 1929 

Total value of produc- 
tion forsale.... .... 


$66,062,978 $98,619,871 


Acetic— 
Dilute, basis 100% *— 
Pounds Seay 48,846,511 52,914,807 
Value. $2,761,237 $5,487,427 
Glacial* 
Pounds 13,739,589 13,449,259 
SR ere 766251 $1,402,984 
Boric— 
Pounds 18,128,529 26,055,132 
Value.. $970,383 $1,541,360 
Carbonic oeneenis dioxide) — 
Pounds. . 151,673,997 136,930,311 
Value. $6,222,426 $6,931,735 
Chromic— 
Pounds 3,024,854 4,211,605 
Value. . $423,069 $710,272 
Citrie— 
Pounds 8,381,441 10,755,798 
Value. . : $3,060,185 $4,832,984 
Hydrochloric (muriatic) 
Total production, tons 172,672 257,850 
Made and. consumed 
in the same es- 
tablishments, tons 44,122 61,379 
For sale— 
Tons eee 128,550 196,478 
Value. ; $2,422,439 $3,195,415 


Production ‘according 
to strength, tons— 


20° Baume. 136,618 214,728 
18° Baume. ; 30,093 40,753 
Other strengths. . . 5,961 2,376 
Hydrofiuosilicic . 
Pounds. 3,734,000 
$68,739 :. 


Value. 


*The total quantity of dilute and glacial acetic 
acid made and consumed in the same establish- 
ments was a follows:—For 1931, 13,815,839 
pounds; for 1929, 19,822,964 pounds (dilute only). 
Separate figures for dilute and for glacial cannot 
be given without disclosing approximations for the 
data for individual establishments. 

tIncludes approximately 80,000,000 pounds 
piped to plants making “dry ice,”’ but does not 
include 26,896,186 pounds made and consumed in 
such plants. 

tIncluded in value of 


Acid Citric — The steady tone pre- 
vailing for the past few months carried 
over into November. Shipments were fair 
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“other acids.” 


for this period. Exports form Sicily in 
the first six months of this year amounted 
to 577,219 kilos, compared with a total of 
959,842 kilos exported in the first half of 
1931. Shipments to all leading consuming 
countries fell off decidedly this year. 
Shipments to Great Britain were 20,300 
kilos, this year, compared with 273,119 
kilos in the first half of 1931. There were 
no shipments this year to the U. 8., which 
took 4,152 kilos in the first half of 1931. 
Although relatively unimportant amounts 
were involved, it may be of interest to note 
that, during the first half of this year, 
exports to destinations near the U.8., such 
as Canada, Mexico and Cuba, were higher 
than those in the first half of 1931. Tables 
showing the exports to all parts of the 
world during the first six months of 1932 
and 1931 may be obtained by American 
firms upon application to the Chemical 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. 


Acid Nitric — As in the case of muriatic 
no change of any importance has taken 
place for months. Shipments were off 
from the level established in October but 
prices were well maintained. Of the 
October exports of 7,912 pounds, Mexico 
bought 3,320 pounds; Canada, 1,969 
pounds; Colombia, 1,617 pounds; Costa 
Rica, 280 pounds, and Guatemala, 528 
pounds. 

Acid Muriatic — The market in this 
commodity has undergone little change in 
months. Shipments have been in fairly 
satisfactory volume. Of the October ex- 
ports of 151,862 pounds, Cuba purchased 
110,290 pounds; Dominican Republic, 
7,200 pounds; Mexico, 13,822 pounds; 
Canada, 4,052 pounds; Honduras, 1,200 
pounds; Peru, 5,808 pounds, and Vene- 
zuela, 2,560 pounds. 

Acid Sulfuric — A slight gain in ship- 
ments was reported to the steel plants 
when operations rose to 21 per cent. early 
in the month, and also to the automobile 
centers, but in the last two weeks steel 
activity again declined to 16 per cent. 
Activity in the fertilizer industry was 
naturally very slow. A slightly firmer 
price tendency was reported in the Balti- 
more area. Production of acid by makers of 
superphosphate during September totaled 
60,268 short tons, This compared with 
58,345 tons in August and 102,632 tons in 
September, 1931. This estimate is based 
upon reports received from 76 manufac- 
turers operating 104 plants. September 
consumption in fertilizer manufacture was 
52,370 tons, against 52,272 tons in August 
and 78,606 tons in September, 1931. 
Stocks on hand at the end of September 
were 88,496 tons compared with 80,908 
tons in August and 98,913 tons in Sep- 
tember last year. 


Alcohol — Leading producers report 
that the total shipments for October were 
disappointing. While some improvement 
was registered in November, the volume, 
so far, has not been satisfactory. Despite 
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these adverse conditions, however, prices 
have remained very stable and only here 
and there have “second-hands”’ shown any 
tendency to weaken. The short cold snap 
as the month closed followed by a warm 
spell was expected to aid in the movement 
of material out of dealer’s hands. Quota- 
tions for denatured to be delivered during 
the period Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 are: 


Cents per 

: gallon 

*C. D. No. 5, drums, car lots............. 38.5 
WU NN ory 6s Ska sod da es Se ee Re 44.5 
Go. cs i ene 
eae i rn etait 5 oe 30.4 
CER ORE IIB. 566i. o at eos clos coe cece. ee 
DC TO PONR 6.5 oss oe tc cube scacecss MOOS 
OM MUR e8 a Suoe da eiecels Bi cea cniaaee Te 

Bi UAP OR TOMMMNRION 6.650: 5! 0.0.'0 6:/sceleleré.aialocciesciay en 
TIGEDOUN SORE TIOD s o6. 55.55 wis sc ocisccce cence, ee 
DOO TS PONIES ois sce eA cbcicsedeccs da, BSUS 
ee | er 


*Credit of le per gallon given on purchases of 3 
car lots or more. 

Ammonium Sulfate — An increase of 
50 cents a ton was placed in effect Dec. 1. 
Domestic production of sulfate of am- 
monia or its equivalent recovered from by- 
product coke operations in October was 
estimated at 29,497 tons, compared with 
a corrected estimate of 26,203 tons in 
September, 1932, and an estimate of 40,701 
tons in October, 1931. Total production 
for the first 10 months of the year was 
estimated at 298,990 tons against 472,960 
tons in the corresponding period of 1931. 
The new supply of sulfate in October as 
represented by the sum of imports and 
estimated domestic output was 58,160 tons 
against 60,198 tons in the preceding 
month. 

Antimony — Prices were slightly 
higher during the month, influenced by 
firmer conditions in the Chinese markets. 

Arsenic — Demand for white was re- 
ported to be in satisfactory volume with 
prices firm and unchanged. Of the 
October imports of arsenious acid or white 
arsenic, Belgium shipped 44,744 pounds; 
France, 22,046 pounds; Germany, 45,745 
pounds; Canada, 146,542 pounds; Mexico, 
180,757 pounds and Japan, 184,240 
pounds. 

Benzol — Activity centered largely in 
writing 1933 contracts. The abortive rise 
in steel mill activity failed to reflect in the 
firm situation on prices. October produc- 
tion, being estimated from the production 
of coke at by-product ovens known to 
recover benzol, amounted to 3,847,000 
gallons, being an increase of 13.3 per cent. 
over September and comparing with 5,645, 
000 gallons in the October last year. Out- 
put for the first 10 months amounted to 
40,069,000 gallons as against 66,025,000 
gallons in the corresponding period of 
1931. Paralleling the recovery in the iron 
and steel industry, production of coke 
increased sharply in October, thereby con- 
tinuing the gains made in September, 
which recorded the first improvement in 
many months. The combined average 
daily output of by-product and bee-hive 
coke for the month was 10.2 per cent. 
greater than for September, which, in turn, 
was 8.3 per cent. greater than August. 
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Pure 
Chemicals 


for 


Industrial 


Use 





Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 
Resorcinol Monoacetate 
Dimethylglyoxime 
Phenylhydrazine 
Quinhydrone 











Tue commercial applications 
of some of the 2700 organic chemicals 
which we supply permit quantity 
production. For this reason, bulk lots 
of the above Eastman Chemicals can 
be supplied at attractive prices; their 
high purity is identical with that re- 


quired for research work. 


If you are using a commercial grade 
of any of these chemicals, it will be 
profitable for you to secure further 
information concerning the advan- 
tages of the pure Eastman product. 


Write today for quotations 


EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Division 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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WHY PAY FREIGHT 
ON EXCESS WEIGHT? 


The use of aluminum containers for 












NIACET 


PRODUCTS 


Glacial Acetic 
r Nate) 
U.S.P. Reagent 
Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetaldol 
Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde 
Fastan 
Methyl Acetate 
Crotonic Acid 
Alum. Acetate 
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NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant - - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


shipment of Niacet Glacial Acetic 
Acid insures minimum tiansporta- 
tion charges, and avoids breakage 
and handling losses. Discoloration 
and loss of strength due to absorp- 
tion of water, which frequently 
occurs when wooden barrels are 
used, are avoided. Instead, you 
receive full-weight delivery of Nia- 
cet Acetic Acid just as it leaves 
our plant . . . water-white, free 
from impurities, guaranteed 99.5% 
pure. Shipment can be made in 
100 pound crates, 900 pound 
drums or tank cars holding 68,000 
pounds. 


It is these extra precautions, in pro- 
duction as well as distribution, 
which keep Niacet products at the 
peak of quality, and always of 
uniform strength. We invite your 
inquiries and shall be glad to send 
samples and specifications of any 


Niacet product on request. 





Producers re- 


Bleaching Powder — 
ported some slackening in shipments in 
November from the October level. 
remained firm and unchanged. 


Prices 
Of the 
October 151,059 pounds, 
France shipped 35,825 pounds; Germany, 
60,230 pounds; United Kingdom, 52,800 
pounds and Japan, 2,204 pounds. October 


imports of 


exports amounted to 255,318 pounds, with 
160,072 pounds being shipped to Argen- 
19,968 
pounds to 


16,860 pounds to Brazil; 
6,720 
Philippine Islands and 2,200 pounds to 
New Zealand. 
Chlorine 
nounced a 10 cent advance in the spot 


tina; 


pounds to Canada; 


Leading producers an- 


car price, bringing the current level up to 
$1.65. It is that 
contract business is now being signed at 


understood any new 
this price also. 

Cobalt Oxide A 
cents was placed in effect during the 
Of the October imports of 16,211 
pounds, Germany shipped 5,361 pounds 


reduction of 10 
month. 
and Canada, 10,850 pounds. 


Copper Sulfate While it 
“off-season in this country, shipments to 


was still 


South America were in encouraging pro- 
portions. Prices were steady at the $3.00 
per hundred pounds level. Producers and 
consumers are closely following the present 
copper conference in N. Y. City. Of the 
518,452 October, 
Canada received 351,201 pounds; Mexico 
19,251 pounds; Argentina, 44,000 pounds; 
Bolivia, 63,450 pounds; Rica, 
1,800 pounds; Bermudas, 1,400 pounds 
and Columbia, 600 pounds. 


Oil No im- 
provement was apparent in the market, 


pounds exported in 


Costa 


Creosote noticeable 
but prices were steady and unchanged. 
Of the total October imports of 2,750,999 
Netherlands shipped 1,257,541 
United Kingdom, 1,490,958 gal- 
Of the 
total October exports of 2,812 gallons, 
Cuba purchased 1,446 gallons, and Mexico, 
100 gallons. 


gallons, 
gallons; 


lons, and Japan, 2,500 gallons. 


Acid A 

the market 
the decline 
Buyers restricted purchases to small quan- 


Cresylic 
undertone in 
attributable to 


slightly easier 
was directly 
in sterling. 


tities in anticipation of the end of the year 
inventory. 
of 432,195 
shipped 393,191 
39,004 pounds. 


Of the total October imports 
United Kingdom 
pounds and Germany, 


pounds, 


Fluospar A reduction of $3 a ton 
was announced at the end of the month. 
Stocks are the 
demand rather 


said to be heavy and 
from the ceramic field 
poor. 

Lead Acetate With the metal flue- 
tuating within very narrow limits prices 
were unaltered for the various lead salts. 
Movement into the insecticide and paint 
industries was limited to routine purchases. 
World lead production in October totaled 
109,406 short tons, against 99,686 tons in 
September and 117,984 tons in October, 
1931, according to American Bureau of 
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Metal Statistics. World output for first 
ten months of 1932 was 1,084,793 tons 
compared with 1,270,066 tons in first ten 
months of 1931. Daily output averaged in 
October 3,529 tons against daily average of 
3,323 tons in September, 3,190 in July, 
low of the year, and 3,806 tons in October, 
1931. Following table gives in short tons 
output of lead for the various countries 
during October together with total output 
for the first ten months of 1932. 


Oct. Jan.-Oct. 


United States 21,092 


Canada 11,995 112,835 
Mexico 14,223 127,326 
Germany. 11,016 84,078 
Italy 2,856 25,500 
Spain & Tunis 9,633 114,508 
Europe, n. e. s.* 13,200 127,000 
Australia 15,040 163,687 
Burma 6,653 66,420 
Elsewhere* . 3,700 23,100 


1,084,793 
844,454 
tRevised. 


World's total 109,408 
Foreign 83,085 

*Estimated or partly estimated. 

Methanoi The demand for anti- 
freeze expanded somewhat in November, 
but the generally mild weather prevailing 
in most sections of the country militated 
against a very large movement into actual 
consumer’s hands. October production of 
refined methanol totaled 197,534 gals., 
against 102,448 gals. during September; 
92,220 


shipments, 159,491 gals., against 92,2 
gals., with stocks on hand at the end 
of the month, 295,806 gals., compared 
with 257,763 gals., the Bureau of the 
Census announced Nov. 15. Production 
the 10 months, 1,212,- 
052 gals., compared with 1,489,467 gals., 
during the same period in 1931;  ship- 
ments, 1,065,696 gals., against 1,554,209 
gals. Synthetic methanol production dur- 
ing October, 571,372 gals., against 697,890 
gals. during September; shipments, 958, 
909 gals., against 550,862, and stocks on 
hand, 3,442,098 gals., against 3,829,635 
gals. at the close of the previous month. 
Ten months’ synthetic production, 6,458, 
271 gals., against 6,315,658 gals. during 


of refined for 


the 10 months of 1931; shipments during 
the period, 4,894,780 gals., compared with 
5,161,389 gals. Ten months’ production of 
crude, 1,969,305 gals., against 2,809,459 
gals., during the same time last year. Ten 
months’ production of acetate of lime, 
25,980,834 36,271,278 
pounds during the same time last year; 


pounds, against 
shipments, 28,322,803 pounds, compared 
with 44,689,859 pounds in the 10 months 
of 1931. 

Napthalene Both 
imported were quoted at prices unchanged 
from last month. Of the total October 
imports of 1,444,380 pounds, Germany 


domestic and 


shipped 864,704 pounds and United King- 
dom, 579,676 pounds. 

Phosphate Rock Consumers were 
exhibiting a firm desire to withhold com- 
mitments to a later date, with the result, 
that actual sales were small. Prices were 
fairly well maintained and producers are 
looking to the turn of the year for the 
opening of the active buying season in this 
country. Exports of high-grade hard rock 
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in October totaled 11,804 tons, 4,000 tons 
going to both Belgium and Lithuania, 
2,940 tons to Germany and the remainder 
to Canada. Land pebble exports totaled 
25,590 tons. 

Potash — The market in fertilizer 
grades was a very quiet affair during the 
past month. The discount schedule on 
European potashes expired Dec. 1 when 
the two per cent. discount offered on 
orders received prior to Dec. 1 was 
removed. A discount of two per cent. still 
exists on California muriate for shipment 
during December, and manure salt and 
muriate from New Mexico is still subject 
to a 514 per cent. discount which prevails 
throughout the season. 

Potash Caustic — No change in the 
price structure took place during the 
month. Sales to the soap companies were 
about equal in volume to that experienced 
in October. Of the October imports of 
316,632 pounds, Sweden shipped 1,620 
pounds, and Germany, 315,012 pounds. 


Potassium Carbonate — Buyers 
started tapering off their demands near 
the close of the month. Prices were held 
firmly, however. Of the October imports 
of 840,714 pounds, Netherlands shipped 
128,364 pounds; Sweden, 2,964 pounds; 
United Kingdom, 7,000 pounds; Czecho- 
slovakia, 55,018 pounds, and Germany, 
647,386 pounds. 

Potassium Chlorate — Some let-up 
was reported from the larger consumers, 
but the total volume was only slightly 
under that of October. No change in 
prices was made. Of the 173,624 pounds 
imported during October, Sweden shipped 
22,731 pounds; Switzerland, 76,834 
pounds; France, 34,720 pounds, and Ger- 
many, 39,789 pounds. 

Soda Ash — Producers were bending 
every effort to signing up 1933 contracts. 
During the month an advance of five 
cents per hundred pounds, or $1 a ton, was 
announced in the 1932 schedule. Buyers 
of large quantities with low-priced con- 
tracts were finding it difficult to renew at 
these figures, as ash manufacturers were 
determined to revise these contracts up- 
wards. The new schedule:—Light, 58 per 
cent. bulk, $1.05 per 100 pounds; paper 
bags, $.117!'¢ per 100 pounds; burlap 
bags, $1.20 per 100 pounds; barrels, $1.43 
per 100 pounds. Dense, 58 per cent., bulk, 
$1.05 per 100 pounds; burlap bags, $1.1714 
per 100 pounds; barrels, $1.38 per 100 
pounds. Extra light 58 per cent. com- 
modity schedule show a similar price 
advance. 


Soda Caustic — Along with the ad- 
vance in ash came a surprise increase of 
five cents per hundred pounds in ammonia 
caustic for contracts for 1933. New 
schedule follows:—Solid, $2.55 per 100 
pounds; flake, $2.95 per 100 pounds; 
liquid in seller’s tankears, $2.20 per 100 
pounds; in buyer’s tankears, $2.1714 per 
100 pounds. 
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Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 


Uniformity and Stability ™ 


Acetie Anhydride Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 


90/95% ~ 
Lacquers, Dopes 


Anhydrous Sodium and Plastics 


Acetate eae 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
ical Dimethyl! Phthalate 


Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 
180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 2» «+ « Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., London-Brussels 


Church & Dwight, I xe 


Established 1816 


~80 MAIDEN LANE 


Bicarbonate of Sod 
Sal Soa = 
| Mono 
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Sodium Cyanide — A slight improve- 
ment in demand from plating companies 
held shipments in November close to the 
October figure. Prices were firm and 
unchanged. Of the October imports of 
1,683,896 pounds, France shipped 150,000 
pounds; Germany, 374,953 pounds; Neth- 
erlands, 4,000 pounds; Switzerland, 280, 
000 pounds, and Canada, 874,943 pounds. 
Of the 108,575 pounds exported, Nether- 
land East Indies received 5,000 pounds, 
Philippine Islands, 30,013 pounds; Canada, 
38,702 pounds; Bolivia, 28,000 pounds, 
and Columbia, 5,090 pounds. 

Sodium Nitrate — Spring delivery 
prices went into effect Dec. 1. Subject to 
change without notice, prices for Decem- 
ber-June delivery are:—To fertilizer man- 
ufacturers, $23.90 per ton in bulk; $25.20 
per ton in 200-pound bags, and $25.90 
per ton in 100-pound bags. To fertilizer 
dealers, $25.80 per ton in 200-pound bags, 
and $26.50 per ton in 100-pound bags. All 
quotations are ex-vessel at ports and repre- 
sent scheduled advance of 50c per ton over 
November prices. Increases in exports of 
nitrogen chemical materials featured the 
October trade figures on fertilizers. Chem- 
ical fertilizer exports as a whole were 
smaller during the month, however, com- 
pared with October, 1931, amounting to 
67,268 tons, against 94,416 tons last year 
and 126,621 tons two years ago. Other 
nitrogenous chemicals, exported to the 
amount of 19,098 tons, against 8,580 tons 
during October, 1931, and 4,280 tons for 
the same month in 1930, are believed to 
largely represent synthetic nitrate of soda. 
Total nitrogenous materials, despite a 
sharp falling off in ammonium sulfate, 
totaled 20,679 tons, against 13,452 tons 
during October, 1931, and 16,535 tons two 
years ago. Chemical fertilizer imports fell 
from 120,822 tons during October a year 
ago to 91,606 tons in October, 1932, the 
feature of which was the virtual cessation 
of nitrate of soda imports. Only 13 tons 
of nitrate arrived during the month, 
against 33,968 tons in the same month last 
year, and 27,907 tons two years ago. For 
the three months, August-September- 
October nitrate imports were 530 tons, 
against 117,925 tons during the same time 
last year, and 56,352 tons in the same time 
in 1930. Ammonium sulfate imports were 
28,668 tons in October, and 81,234 tons 
for the three months, against 39,702 tons 
in 1931 and 16,670 tons in 1930, same 
period. The October foreign trade balance 
in fertilizers and fertilizer materials was in 
favor of imports, which totaled $1,772,242 
in value while exports totaled only $830, 
561. Imports in October, 1931, totaled 
$3,372,614 in value while exports totaled 
$1,019,312. 

Sodium Phosphate — The highly 
competitive condition prevailing in this 
commodity was further increased by a 
reduction in November of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds, and buyers in the Pat- 
erson and Passaic district were taking 
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deliveries at $1.80. The uncertainty 
spread to the tri-material early in the 
month and the market became completely 
demoralized. All schedule prices were 
abandoned and reports in the trade indi- 
cated that as low as $2.15 could be done 
although it is thought that $2.25 was more 
nearly representative. 

Sodium Silicate — Renewal of con- 
tracts at this year’s level was being carried 
on satisfactorily. A slight decline in the 
demand for water white from the textile 
centers was off-set by increases for cloudy 
material by the corrugated box-board 
industry. Of the October exports of 
4,169,213 pounds, Japan purchased 44,200 
pounds; Hong Kong, 100,050 pounds; 
Canada, 3,727,022 pounds; Mexico, 67,735 
pounds; Newfoundland and Labrador, 
62,121 pounds; Colombia, 30,736 pounds 
and Cuba, 59,363 pounds. 


Sodium Silicofluoride — The market 
in this commodity passed through a rather 
quiet period with prices fairly stable. Of 
the October imports of 112,876 pounds, 
Denmark shipped 46,848 pounds; Ger- 
many, 10,913 pounds, and Netherlands, 
55,115 pounds. 

Sodium Stannate — With the metal 
reacting unfavorably, producers of the 
various tin salts announced substantial 
reductions. December prices for stannate 
were reported 18 to 211% cents, according 
to quantity. 


Superphosphate — A decline of 50 
cents a ton in both run-of-the-pile and 16 
per cent. material was placed in effect late 
in November. Buyers were showing very 
little interest in the market and this con- 
dition is expected to continue until after 
the first of the year. 


Zinc Oxide — With but very slight 
improvement in either the rubber or paint 
industries the market for oxide was a dull 
affair. Imports of this commodity during 
October totaled 504,335 pounds, according 
to the Dept. of Commerce, figures of which 
191,945 pounds came from the United 
Kingdom, 188,016 pounds from Belgium, 
112,105 pounds from France, 6,669 pounds 
from Germany and 5,600 pounds from the 
Netherlands. World zine production in 
October totaled 69,853 short tons, against 
65,463 tons in September and 84,822 tons 
in October, 1931, according to American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. World pro- 
duction for the first ten months of 1932 
was 726,960 tons compared with 968,931 
tons in first ten months of 1931. Daily 
output averaged in October 2,253 tons 
compared with 2,182 in September, 2,121 
in August, low of the year, and 2,736 tons 
in October, 1931. Following tables gives 
world zine output in short tons as re- 
ported by primary metallurgical works, 
and is not allocated as to source of the ore. 

Oct. Jan.-Oct. 


United States..;.......... 14,866 178,243 
INS sda. 6 ti 5K CK Shade Sex aon hi 2,778 28,171 
ROMNNII, 25 dc pad ceases 6,852 72,301 
RAG ieee 8,897 91,637 
ERI DRIE a sta eee 4,583 43,994 
J Peers ey ere 3,963 37,770 
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Country Oct. Jan. Oc?. 
Italy EP Oy ary 1,635 14,187 
oe ES Ee ase aw atetctest sate 1,444 14,310 
Poland... 20.00.2000 0+., 7,500 83,635 
Spain. stecoreeene as 877 8,714 
Anglo-Australian. ee 7,658 70,898 
Elsewheret. . nie 8,800 83,100 
World's total. 69,853 726,960 
oe Nr 54,987 548,717 
Stock at end: 
United States............. barre 
Cartel report. 179,914 
*Includes salable zinc dust. tPartly estimated; 
includes Norway, Jugoslavia, Czechoslov akia, 


Russia, Indo-China and Japan. 





FATS AND OILS 

Broadly speaking, a large part, if not all, 
of the recent gains in prices for vegetable, 
animal and fish oils have now been lost. 
The declines reflect the uneasiness and 
uncertainty existing in most of the com- 
modity markets. The outstanding excep- 
tion during the past month was linseed. 
A decline is reported in flaxseed stocks 
exerting a strengthening tendency. For the 
three months ended September 30, the 
factory production of fats and oils, exclu- 
sive of refined oils and derivatives, was 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, as follows:—Vegetable oils, 
418,363,324 pounds; fish oils, 36,721,856 
pounds; animal fats, 474,719,323 pounds, 
and greases, 74,640,027 pounds, a total of 
1,004,444,530 pounds. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the largest production, 345,512, 
386 pounds, appears for lard. Next in 
order is cottonseed, with 249,745,730 
pounds; tallow, with 127,160,315 pounds; 
linseed oil with 68,502,774 pounds; coconut 
oil with 53,014,939 pounds; corn oil with 
27,393,923 pounds; castor oil, with 8,467, 
383 pounds, and soybean oil, with 5,404, 
909 pounds. The production of refined 
oils during the period was as follows:— 
Cottonseed 173,568,801 pounds; coconut, 
57,349,518 pounds; peanut, 1,902,959 
pounds; corn, 26,191,893 pounds; soy- 
bean, 4,834,759 pounds; and palm-kernel, 
1,609,036 pounds. The quantity of crude 
oil used in the production of each of these 
refined oils is included in the figure of 
crude consumed. 


Imports of Foreign Fats and Oils, Quarter 
Ended September 30, 1932 


Kind Pounds 
Animal oils and fats, edible......... 340,057 
Whale oil. 120,248 
Cod oil. oe eee 6,180,952 
Cod-liver oil. . De Sek Oe hegre 2,656,042 
Other Gah olle... 5 oss cecseieccs ccs 5,304,060 
Tallow, inedible. . es Sed oeiNatae ee 44,042 
Wool grease. ete eae hb a 1,124,148 
Oleic Let or Red oil.. eer ee 58,320 
Stearic acid. . 1,717,291 
Grease and oils, ‘ne. 8. wv alue). $35,329 
Olive oil, edible. 16,184,100 
Peanut oil Pe hha te ie Tea Spin re. havi 236,821 
Palm oil. : es 57,960,574 
Sunflower seed oil. 1,398,756 
Other edible vegetable oi oils. . 1,673,200 
Tung oil. ie 18,576,440 
Coconut oil. . ; 56,638, 142 
Sulfur oil or olive foots... penetra 9,289,347 
Other olive oil, inedible. etter 1,684,359 
Palm-kernel oil Enschede. Seen 
Sesame oil. . 

Cornauba wax. 950,335 
Other vegetable. wax. 412,805 
Rape seed (colza) oil. . 937,334 
i a Eee are ron er dee 5,821 
Soy bean oil.. PE AE Oe ee ge ree 756 
Perilla oil. ..... wn 3,638,799 
Other expressed oils, ‘inedible. .. *3,833,917 
Glycerin, crude... .. een 1,020,285 
Glycerin, refined . 475,234 


*Includes 3,455,869 pounds ‘of sunflower seed 
oil made inedible. 
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COLUMBIA BRAND 


99% - 100% 98% -— 100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na2O 76% Na.O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid -— Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid - Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 
431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 
Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 
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Uniform and reliable 

coal tar products for the chemical 

consuming industries. Remarkably free from 

impurities . . . with excellent color and odor. 
Koppers supervision of mining, carbonizing, dis- 
tilling and refining processes insures superior 
quality. Samples and technical infor- 
mation on request. 


7 
ag 








BENZOL au Grades) 
TOLUOL (Industrial and 


Nitration) 


XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 
SOLVENTNAPHTHA | 
PHENOL (ox ss0sPuiy) 4 
CRESOL ws?. reso an 


Special Fractions) 


CRESYLIC ACID 


(98% Pale . . . Low boiling) 


NAPHTHALENE | 


8 
ESL WEE PCR OSS LS TP! seer RTT ae 
% DAA A ark Bee te wet’ 












, ee Cs Pn 
Sonooaist at 


PPERS 
CRESOLS 


Recognized Standards of Quality 
U. S. P. CRESOL 





















META-PARA CRESOL 
vi} Special Cresols for Resin 
i & Plasticiser Industries 


Prepared from Kopper's 
controlled crudes. 


















Standard cuts run very }{ a ail es 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


uniform chemically and 
have a clean odor, pale 
color and very low im- 
purity content. 

| Grades meeting special 
A specifications can be of- 





A. fered as required. 
Perr SAPS a 






CHICAGO NEW YORK + ee PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM NEW HAVEN 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 


specified. 


Products sold f 0, 


immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
b. works are specified as such. 


Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 

Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283_ - 


Nov. 1932 $1.66 











Current 1932 19 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks...lb. .18} med | 18} 21 .184 Be it tanks, wks, ton « F600 nce EX200  .laax 15.00 
Acetaldol, 50 gal dr......... ib. .27 .3l 7 .3l 27 .3l 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. ‘: 50 1,65 1.56 1.65 1.65 1.50 
a ee ere Ib. 95 .35 95 1.35 .95 1.35 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100 Ib. 1.274 1,424 1.27} 1.424 1.424 1.273 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl...Ib. .... .26 20 .26 22 .23 Oleum, —s %, 1500 lb. ‘drs 1e-1 
Hootie Anhyaride, 03553; 100  §© ©. (fl og gf (Bis cicscte sc wes ciscis 0 eas, URC ace ye Se ae ee 18.50 
NRE Ib. 21 25 21 .25 iy} | .25 40%, a L whe Rb. 6.656 ee. | | eee B00 idbic 42.00 
Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. .30 .32 30 .32 30 22 Tannic, “<= 300 lb bbls. . 23 .40 .23 .40 .23 .40 
Pe eee a ee .10 .10 .10 .10} Tartaric, USP, gran. or 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY...... 1.15 25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 300 Ib bbls Sn reece lb. .20 cal 20 254 25} .293 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby.. “4 55 .68 55 .68 .55 .68 Tobiag, 250 lb bbls........ lb. ..75 .80 15 .85 .85 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- Trichloroacetic bottles..... 1D: cise: 22008 Sasa yh ren 2.75 
trachiorethane)..........s0- REINS asattcncate siea eae oe ies A | ee ere 2.00 
Acids BOGGS 6 65. 50:55-0sie: 0s / 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 
F + 4s 9 9 9 9 9 | Albumen, blood, 2 225 lb bbls... Ib. .35 .40 .35 .40 .38 .40 
BO RNG Sos obo cedcssbaues 12 12 12 12 12 12 eS bbls. Ik 10 1 10 20 12 20 
Acetic, 28% 400 lb + E pas ebb oe eee S8., 1D, . , od ‘ 4 
a * Shoe ere 100 lb. 2.65 2.75 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.60 gz, edible Per gene lb. .... 82 75 90 55 .60 
Glacial, bbl c-1 wk... .100 Ib. vues 9.14 8.35 9.14 8.35 9.23 ¥ Technical, 200 Ib cases...Ib.  .62 66 ==. 62 66 = .48 66 
Glacial, tanks............++. / §.89 8.10 8.89 810 8.98 egetable, edible.......... Ib, .60 165 60.65 60.65 
Adipic Rete Mab i eh isk nae 72 72 72 72 72 72 ROOUMIOGS 6.0 6-3.6.6:6-6:0.0%0:01 5 lb. .50 55 .50 55 .50 55 
am, veld. bbls........ Ib 85 .95 85 4 = = Alcohol 
REINONA, MIND 5. 0:60:60 550 » .65 .70 65 Py 4! 6 2 ohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
Battery, cbys ecrescccoes 100 lb. 1.60 2.28 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 Ale ried 7 i By es : * ee Sb. ah At). 123 .123 1595 .1495 BY: 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls... .Ib.  .35 45 35 45 35 45 Drums, 1-c-1 wks....... Ib 128  °128 .1645 .1545 .17 
Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. a < = s DORK COTS WER. 55). <56.0.3.0° ADS | aes’ 113.113.1438) «143.163 
one aoe cPe sein dec eae 0425 «105 0425 =.07 .064 .073 Amy] (from pentane) 
Broenner's, bbls.. .........- Ib. 1.200 1.25 1.200 1.25 1.200 1.25 Tanke WKB. < o:c00s'0 en ty ee. 176 =©.176 = -.208-—-.208 .236 
Butyric, 100% basis cbys....lb. .80 85 80 85 .80 .85 Capryl, tech, drums. . . gal. BD ouist-2 er ree 
RRMOUUNIDS «a5. baa conan See 225 cess §.25 ...-. 5.25 Diacetone, 50 gal drsdel...gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 
ean, 1500 lb drums Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 ey 
beta cee seen eeeteee Ib. .044 .053 .044 .053 .044 05} Bole. ows ss cccess cecal 2560s 265) “2°56 “2065. 2187 2:75 
Cc brome, 002%, Gre... 5.00 Ib. .113 = .133 113.144 144. —«.17 Anhydrous, drums gal. .54 58 54 58 54 60 
Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls....lb. 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 .00 1.06 No. 5. *188 pf, 50 gal. are. 
Citric, USP,’ crystals, 230 Ib. drums extra.........gal. .... 385% .27 .396 .27 44 
bbls. ........ 2. ese eeee Ib. .29 30 29 -33} «334 43 No, 8. Dui; tanks... — eee SOE cicnes SO ee 
Cleve's, 250 lb bbls. ........ Ib. .52 .54 52 -54 -52 54 Isobutyl, ref., gal. drs.....gal. .... Ree Fe Ce MCT Ce 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY.gal. .40 41 40 47 42 .60 Isopropyl, ref, galdrs.....gal. .45 50) 45 ‘65 60 1.00 
_ 97-99%, pale drs NY... .. gal. .45 .49 45 .50 .49  .60 Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. .... te i ee 1.00 
Formic, tech 90%, id0 "Ib. e > | Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal drib. "-80 ea; 280 <823. 0 282 
EE OE Ce ee a lb. 10} 12 103 12 .10} .12 Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb. 
Gallic, tech, bbls............ Ib. .60 -70 60 .70 60 .70 Re 57 58 57 65 60 65 
: fo rr b. .... \ ee 74 ween. .74 POT hong Sak SEE Rin 350 Ib. 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..... fb 75 77 75 .80 a i § .80 Mle ee ee lb. .32 34 32 34 32 34 
H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... ib. .60 -65 60 65 .60 -70 | Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 ib. 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln cby A 59.60 59.67. sss. -67 bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 00 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 15. Chrome, 500 Ib pry oe 
Ib cbys Wks. ......... eo ee el ee Citka maaan 00 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 
a CP, see Acid Potash, lump, 400 lb casks 
a Se ee es 
Hydrocyanic, cylinderswks .lb. .80 .90 80 .90 .80 .90 Sole ” ground, “400° Tb a Pa BO 3.0 5.00 5. SO 8.00 
Hydrofiuorie, 30%, 400 Ib bbls O° OIRO 00lb 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 
eee Ib. .... 06 ...-. -06 ...-. 06 | Aluminum Metal, o-i NY. 100 Ib. 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 
Hydrofhiosilicie, 35%, 400" ‘Ib. Chloride Anhydrous ...... lb. .05 .09 § .05 09 86.0509 
Serr eres Ib 11 a2 1l 12 a2 12 Hydrate 96% light, 90 lb 
anor TaD ’ ’ 
Sn 30%, os Bi, 90 85 85 oo ere ere err ; nao 163 15 17 .16 «At 
emijo Oey By f°) .8 7 - errs P 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 560 ib bbs Ib. 104 1043 104 «= 104g 104 «= 04g] © Segarate: 100 Ib bbls. bags’ a a 
%, light, 500 lb bbls..... Ib. 114 ~12 11} 12 -11} 42 WER. c. oo ROIS: 100 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.98 
Laurent 8, 250 lb bbls... ... ~~ 4 a... = | Coml, bags c-1 wks 1001b. 1.38 1:30 1:28 1°30 1.38 1.30 
AIMOISICSC. ... ccc rccvccseseces e a) e . ) 
5 myeonlan E  ela lalel ib 45 60 45 60 45 60 Aminoazobenzene, 110 Ib kegs Wicsss TSth sasec BIG .8Ke 1.15 
Metanilic, 250 Ib bbis........ lb. .60 .65 60 .65 60 .65 Ammonia 
Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric......... Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks .... 05 05 . ee .05} 
SORE WES ..osccaeee N unit .07 .073 7 .073 .07 .07} | Ammonia, anhyd. 100 lb cyl.. . Ib. 15} 154 15} 153 15 .15} 
tanks WKS. ...006505% S unit .008 .01 00s=s«w 1 .008 .0! Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del...Ib. .02} 03 02} 03 02 .03 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl...lb. .20 .30 .20 .30 .20 .30 Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.. ae a See 02? 024 .02 
Monosulfonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.55 1.60 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.70 | Ammonium Acetate ........ lb. 126 33 .26 39 28 .39 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb ecbys Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. plant 
8 WER. 04 os:cnccsen EIS cass, SERB cans BEBO” Beans BOO: |. W . wucienwwmamaea sions ao oe ree Sale 6ives 5.15 
tanks, wks......... LO SS <r SD ae04- 1.00 Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls. .... : <1 TT 14t 6.22 21 .22 
20 degrees, cbys wks...100 Ib. .... i ree ie rae 1.45 Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs..lb. .08 12 .08 12 .09 “ka 
N & W, 250 Ib bbls............ 85 .95 85 .95 .85 .95 Chloride, white, 100 lb. bbls 
Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb...... 60 .65 60 65 -60 -65 WED beige ase osas - Ib. 4.50 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb cbys c- Gray, 250 lb bbls wks...Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.758 5.25 5.75 
rere 100:Ib. ..4. BO s0408 B00 cece. 5.00 Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . mo. 10} | . 104 11} A -113 
40 deg, 135 Ib cbys, o-1 Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ...... ib, «15 16 15 .16 .15 .16 
i RE er. Ci | rn Rae C00. vcas. .00 Linoleate. . ee eee 11 ak 15 ee 
Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY....Ib.  .11 .11} ll -11} 103.11) Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 10 .06 .10 .06 10 
Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.....lb. .... ° | rae sae Anes < .14 Oleate, drs............. ae ie uaa ME, Shines eens 
Syrupy, USP, 70 ib drs....Ib. .... |) ee Sart ee .14 Persulfate, 112 lb kegs.....Ib. .20 22 20 274 =. 28 30 
Picramic, 300 Ib bbls........ Ib. .65 .70 65 .70 .65 .70 Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb. 
ee eee - lb. 30 -50 30 .50 .30 .50 Oe ee. Ib. .08} 11} 08} 12 11} .12 
Pyrogallic, crystals............ Sulfate, bulk c-1....... IOOAD: ws. 1.07 1.40 1.10 1.80 
RT EE ee ee Ib. 1.45 1.5 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.60 Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl.....Ib. .33 .37 33 .37 .33 .37 31.6% ammonia imported 
Sebacic, tech, drum a 58 .58 eee a bags c.i.f.. : ..ton34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 
Sulfanilic, 250 lb. bbls....... Ib. 143 15 144.16 15 .16 Sulfocyanide, kegs. Reece Ib. .36 .48 .36 .48 .36 48 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib cbys Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 
eS Se ee 100 Ib. 1.6 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 MR 6456s Saws cad eee ca ae .222 
*Credit of le gal on 3 carlots or more. pe ee ere m ice a8 i a 163 =.236 
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COAST 
TO COAST 


DISTRIBUTING 


POINTS 


Other Barrett Standard Chemicals 


PHENOL (Natural) 
U.S. P. 39.5°-40° M. Pt. 
Technical 39° M. Pt. 
Crude 80% and 90% 
CRESOL 
U.S. P., Meta Para, Ortho, 
Special Fractions 
CRUDE CRESYLIC ACID 
95% Dark and 99% Straw Color 
XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 
Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake and Ball 
RUBBER SOFTENERS 
CUMAR* 

Para Coumarone-Indene Resin 
BARRETAN* 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 
PYRIDINE 
Denaturing and Commercial 
FLOTATION OILS and REAGENTS 
HYDROCARBON OIL 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 
SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 





°>Phone 


Your Order 


BOSTON Everett 4660 

BUFFALO Delaware 3600 

CHICAGO Lawndale 1500 

CINCINNATI West 4114 

To be sure of uniform quality water-white CLEVELAND Cherry 5943 
distillates, it is necessary to specify Bas ” 3) ae 

Barrett Standard. Barrett Standard in Benzol DETROFI Vineweod 3-2588 

products--as in every other Barrett product-- INDIANAPOLIS Lincoln 8223 

calls for uniformly high test. LOS ANGELES Tucker 9903 

If your plant is located within fifty or sixty eet , — 
miles of a city listed in this advertisement, NEWARK Mitchell 2-0970 


take advantage of Barrett express tank-bus NEW YORK 
deliveries of Benzol Solvents. ’Phone your order. 





40 Rector Street 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Whitehall 4-0800 
PHILADELPHIA Jefferson 3000 


‘ fh 
Z athe Company ST. LOUIS Riverside 6510 


New York, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO Kearny 1505 


Li) PALL P 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 
SOLVENT 


1] AVAL) OAR 











This year inaugurates our Diamond 








Finely 
Powdered 





994% Pure 


CHROME 
OXIDE GREEN 


“As permanent as the material it colors” 


Alkali-proof...Heat-resistant...Sun-Proof 
Water-proof and Weather-proof 





lime, clay and marble. 





This green pigment imparts a beautiful per- 
manent color to and mixes well with paints, 
glass, rubber, all kinds of roofing materials in- 
cluding asbestos and rubber compounds, etc. 
Also most adaptable to color enamels, cement 








Supplied in 
100 lb. kegs 











Supplied in 
400 lb. barrels 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 
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Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
phate tor all industrial purposes. 
Crystals are of uniform size and 
sparkling white appearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bow- 
ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 
finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
being successfully used in treating 
water for high-pressure steam 
generation. 


BOW KER caemricat ce. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
ee 
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Amy! Alcohol P . * t Amy] Alcohol 

rices Uurren Dichi etait 

Dichloroethylether chloroethylether 

Current 1932 1931 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 

Amy! Alcohol, see Fusel Oil..... Carbitol, (See Diethylene Glycol 
aie, OS eee id oe BOP satan | ere 5.00 Mono Ethyl Ether)............. see pidsa: amine: Seka (cee 

Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs & tks..Ib. .14} 46 . 14} .16 . 144 .16 —— Decolorizing, drums 

DmmAttG, TB... oc occ sss 0050 ‘Ib. .34 37 .34 37 .34 37 Bi “a : 100366 i Sasmcingiece : - .08 15 08 15 08 15 

Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb ac cases lc- 

bls L Saha eames aoeae PDs sins 45 45 55 50 55 ~ tM Ae ie ae ae .06 12 06 12 06 12 
ntimony, metal slabs, ton lots is e, rs lec- 

. pein ROE RE: REE 06 ~—.05 06} i eS SRR eprre: 05 .06 .05$ .06 .05} .06 
Needle, powd, bbls........ lb. .07 08 .08} 09 08 .09 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. .Ib...... Mee. eeees See rey .06 
oe soln (butter of) Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib om 

Bis isan sa dota ia ss wore .13 oar 13 yl .13 Pt OVO. cs ccccsccnssdds <06} .07 -06} .07 .06} .07 
Oxide, 500 Ib bbis.........0 ib .07} .08% .07} .083 .08$ .083 | Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags...lb. .... .26 .25 .28 26 .28 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins....lb. .20 .23 .20 .24 -22 .24 No. 1 Y ellow, bags apes ean Ib. .22 .223 21 .24 .23 .40 
Sulfuret, golden, WUE iounte Ib. .16 20 .16 .20 .16 .20 No. 2 N Country, bags....lb. .14 .15 et .16 Pe .23 
Vermillion, bbls........... Ib. .38 .42 .38 .42 .38 .42 No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. .21 .22 -20 -24 .21 .23 

Archil, conc, 600 lb bblis..... lb. .20 21 Me 21 17 19 PRO A sk ko back ene | Se 12 an 13 one 1l 
Double, 600 Ib bbis........ lb. 16 17 16 17 12 14 ROL COMBED 0.5.07. 5:c'sisiaigie.s |) 12 Pe iy | 13 1l 13} 
Triple, 600 lb bbls.... .... Ib. .16 17 16 ay 12 14 — Standard, Domestic. vf 

Argols, 80%, err Ib. .123 .13 .124 | eee .18} at Ep eer ere? ‘Ib. 07 073 .04} 073 06 10 

rude, 30%, casks........ a .07 .074 .07 .07} 07 .08 Cilades (see Ethylene glycol 

ee eS, ere b. .18 .30 .18 .40 .20 .40 mono ethyl ether)......... 

Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs..lb. .09$ .10 .09% = .10 .09 .10 Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
White, 112 lb kegs......... Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .03 .05 mono ethyl ether acetate) . . 

Asbestine, c-1 wks.........- ton. ... Lo SGD sicsa 15.00 | Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs....lb...... 15 .13 15 48 15 

Pree iD. .18 .20 .18 -20 .18 .20 
Transparent, re DD cs sccaie ee Skee ‘| ae .15 
Barium 


Barium Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
wk 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb 


Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs.lb. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 1.25 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. .lb. .03 “Ost .03 .03} .03 .03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks...lb. .02 .03 


“ptanene sant eeninatt onto ton47.00 57.00 47. 00 57.00 56.50 60.00 Light, 250 Ib casks........ lb. .02$ .03$ 1024 1034 1024 .03 


.13% .14} .133 15 14 -15 | Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 





Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 WKB. 00... 02 00s s eee sees bu. .18 .19 .18 .19 .18 19 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs...lb.  .11 .13 Vi 313 “12 13 — powd, 100 Ib bbl. 
Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... Ib. .043 .05$ .042 .054 .042 .053| _ whks................... .06 -063  .06 -063 .06 063 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks......1b...... 07} .07. + .08 «.07 ~=.083 | _W ood, powd, 100 ib bbls..:Ib. 104 05 04.05.04. .05 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls Chestnut, clarified bbls wks... .Ib. 01g = .02 -O1f .02 -O1 -03 
MR a ac nica sks eae Oe ton22.00 24.00 22.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 25% tke wks............. Ib. .013 .023 ° .012 .02$ .01 -02 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib...... -043 ..... 043 ..... 04 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .Ib. .13 14 .144 24 22 31 Powd, decolorized bgs wks..lb. .04; — .05 .045 —.06 .054 06 
Refined, cases........... lb. .20 21 20 28 25 37 China Clay, lump, blk mines..ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
White, cases.............. Ib. .30 32 .30 36 34 36 Powdered, bbls............ Ib... OL .02 -O1 .02 012  .02 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 oe Pulverized, bbls wks..... . tonl10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
drums wks............- 60 65 .60 .65 .60 65 Imported, lump, bulk..... ton15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
Bh SOTES WEB...005 010068 a 20 .20 18 21 
> Ind. rar, tanks b ggg - See 2G) cubee .20 18 21 
<< 3ase, dry, 5 - 
eepeKcilen % db, 65.67) 6BsCiwTiti«wSCC«S Chlorine 
me. : Chloride, 500 Ib drs.lb. .40 45 .40 47 45 47 
Benzyl Chioride, ¢ tech drs....lb...... oe seaes Oe” sian .30 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk .Ib...... VE) sieee-s 22 .22 .24 | Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
Napht ylamine, UR ee oe = ee, em” Paani se eeiee ainamine ee ae lb. .07 .084 .07 -08} .07 .08 
a arr arrerr S Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 cyls, cl wks., contract....lb. .04 045 .04 -044 .04 .04 
Tech, 200 Ib bbls ......... lb. .53 .58 .53 58 .53 .65 Liq tank or multi-car lot ‘eyls 
Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls wks..ton60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 75.00 90.00 wks contract........ 100 lb. 1.85 1.75 1.55 1.75 1.75 1.80 
Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs wane ences Mono, 100 lb. 
e-1 wks contract....100 lb. 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.35 ee | ae lb. .06 -07$ .06 . 104 .10 .10} 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY..... Unit 1.55 1.70 1.20 1.90 1.65 3.00 | Chloroform, tech, 1000Ibdrs..lb. .15 .16 15 -16 15 .16 
SIND, 55.6 cules o%1n05.5%0 Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 
S. American shipt....... Unit..... 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 3.20 | Chrome, Green, CP......... Ib. .23 .29 .23 .29 26 .29 
Blues, Bronze sii Milori RAOTAIIONOIOE 6 06.5:0% 5:50 car lb. .06} + .10 064 «11 .064 «al 
Prussian Soluble. ....... iii ctees Ba celiac 4 eee .35 MOON opi a cdixiotia dew Ib. .14 .15 14 .18 .16 .18 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ee 22.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 32.00 | Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 .06 7 : te i eee. . 04} 053 .04} 053 04} 054 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... Ib. .06 .08 .053 .084 .053 .08} 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls... ... | ee A. foe 2 Nee .05$ 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton..... 20.00 20.00 23.00 21.00 31.00 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib.  .27 .28 27 .28 .27 .28 
PUR TRON sis cc ankdnaovas Ib. .018 .02 018 .034 .02$ .03} Oxide, green, bbls......... Ib. .28 .33 .28 -354  =.344 6354 
ae wd Mixture, 16% pwd.lb. .11} 13 .113 .13 Tit ee eS SS a nr bbl.10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 
OS a ei Ib. .114 .13 .11} 18 oan .13 | Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... .Ib. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.46 1.35 2.22 
Brazilwood, ran Oh shpmt..... 1b.26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 | Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .45 .49 .52 .57 .52 .57 
DCOORIMG, GABOB. ..0 0.0006 005500 .36 .43 .36 .43 .36 .43 Teneriffe silver, bags...... lb. .46 .49 46 .57 55 .57 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. ‘lb. [60 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 1.20 —- er, metal, electrol...100 lb. .... 5.30 5.25 7.25 6.25 10.36 
LS RR ee Ib. .55 1.25 55 1.25 65 1.25 arbonate, 400 Ib bbls.....1b. | .07 -153 07 -164 = .08 . 164 
Butanes, com 16.32° group 3 Chloride, 250 lb bbls. ..... i ae 18 oat 25 .22 .25 
DORM bauikss<5556 5325005 Disicin ka ° Oe Ee Se mee ee Cyanide, LOO TD TS. oo sce ee lb. .39 .40 .39 .40 .39 .42 


Butyl, <° gg normal drs. . . lb. 
ee Serer Ib. 


134 .1389 «6.134 .166~ 86.161 .175 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls.... . ib. .18 .16 .15 .16 -15 .18 
eee .124 .124 .143 .143 175 Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 





Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks...lb. .31} .36 .31h .36 .34 44 Lo ae. lb. .18 .19 .18 .19 18 19 
Carbitol see Diethylene Gly col Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks....100 een: 3.00 2.75 3.10 3.10 4.95 
So Su ciscd” cca kte.n wskae asses Guabee? cone Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol O-]- WKS DASE. «..<. 65:65 tonl4.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 13.00 14.00 
mono butyl ether)......... Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .Ib...... er | re .50 ea eae lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 
Proplonate, Gis. .....600s Ib. .20 -22 .20 .25 .22 .25 | Cottonseed, S. E. bulk c-1...ton..... WOW seas 26.50 ones. 26.50 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. .....lb.  .25 -25§ =. 25 .254 .25 .30 Meal a ME OR Soa «oo ed eae cae 
Ce aaa Ib. .55 .60 .55 .60 .55 .60 7% Amm. .. bags mills...ton13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... .. Ib. .65 .90 .65 .90 .65 .90 |Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags oe, Ue ». 16 . 16} .16 20} - 20} . 244 
SS errr re Ue er 2.50 2.00 | re 2.00 | Creosote, USP, 42lbcbys..... lb. .40 42 .40 42 .40 .42 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 Oil, Grade 1 tanks........ gal. .11 .12 By | bP ae | .14 
oe errr Ib. .054 .06 05} .06 06 .09 cS eee gal. .10 sad .10 ig 6 Os «. 00 12 
Carbide, bin: cena cdas Ib. .05 .06 05 .06 05 .06 i Seer gal. .09 a a .09 114.10 12 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags Cresol, USP, drums......... iD. .208 «11 . 10} 11 -10 ae 
SS errr 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 |C rotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr....Ib. .32 .36 .32 .36 .32 .36 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs Cudbear, English............ Ib. .16 Rg .16 it .16 ake 
SL errr rte ere BIA 200% 21.00 21.00 22.75 | Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales.Ib. .083 .09 .08} 12 -10 13 
Solid, 650 lb drs ec-1 fob wis Borneo, Solid, 100]b bale...lb. .05 06 .05 07 05} 08} 
5 aia a ne nS Ne ae ves a 18.00 ..... 18.00 18.00 20.00 | Cyanamide, bags e-1 frt allowed 
Calcium Furoate, tech, 100 ae PRSAINOVIG WIRE oa 6c ois 0.00 50 6 5000.6 .973 .974 es eee 
drums... a een + ee eee Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags.100 Ib...... 2.99 2.99 3.67 3.47 4.02 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 White, 140 Ib bags..... eee 2.94 2.94 3.37 3.37 4.02 
P. eroxide, 100 Ib drs....... ES en if eee 1.25 Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs..lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls.lb.  .074 .08 .O74 .08} .08 .08} White, 220 lb bags le-1....lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09 
Stearate, 100 lb. bbls...... Ib. .16 oad 16 18 Be 22 Tapioca, 200 Ib bags le-1...Ib. 107 .08 .07 .08} .08} 08? 
Calurea, bags S. points c.i.f..ton..... S| ee a0 isaes 88.65 | Diamylphthalate, drs wks.. ‘gal eee Ot | eer ri REP 3.80 
Camphor, slabs.............lb. .36} tn) <Gdume, KKRaS — Baise. Oakes Dianisidine, barrels.......... ms. 2.46. 2.70 3.36 3.70: Dee. 32:2 
Powder lb. .38 WD <Sicads, “ecg: “commen.” Waaees Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. .258 .22 .218 = =.23} . 228 .28 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls.Ib. .16 .18 .16 Serre .18 | Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs...lb. .29} 31} . 294 314 = .293 314 
Candelilla W BE, DAB. ccc ccs are .10 .10 .14 13 .15 | Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb...... rere Or ieana o16 
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‘IN: ALKALI 
AS IN FUEL 


N FUEL, you measure heat values— 
ash, moisture, sulphur, etc. You 
watch the B. T. U.’s. 


The cleanser that you use should be selected 
as carefully. Alkali pressure is an import- 
ant measurement of cleansers. 

METSO, Sodium Metasilicate provides more 
alkali at pH 10 than either TSP or soda ash, 


and its pressure is maintained until 





the alkalinity is almost completely 
neutralized. 


This 28 page booklet contains valu- 
able information for every user of 
alkali. Request your copy. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory 


121 S. Third St., Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 


eel 


HEAVY CHEMILALS | 


ay i 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 






























Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Causticized Ash 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 


Bisulphite of Soda 





Immediately available in any amount 
* 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 


arene eimai 
MECHLING BROS. 














CHEMICAL LOMPANY 


PHMADELPHIA 











CAMDEN,N.J. BOSTON,MASS. 
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[In Any Technical Work 


or Business, Mathematics 
Is Essential to Success / 





























The best trained men win. To-day there 
are jobs and contracts only for trained 
men and men who have not neglected 
their training since completing their 
education. Every year brings increasing 
use of mathematics in the new develop- 
ments in business and industry. In 
engineering design, keen present day 
competition is bringing about the re- 
placement of empirical factors by 
exact calculations with resulting 
economy of materials. In chemistry, 
physics, and physical chemistry 
many of the new developments have 
been almost entirely based on 
mathematics. 
To meet these conditions, the 
alert technical man, chemist, 
engineer or business man must 
have an adequate command 
of mathematics. Do you 
possess this ability? Or is 
mathematics a subject which 
you have never mastered 
or, more likely, one that 
you have allowed to grow 
rusty except for some particular 
type of calculation that you still use? If 
so, you will find here the means to overcome this handicap, one 
that has been designed specifically to meet your needs. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B. 8. in E. E., A. M. 

Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
Interesting practical problems—worked out for you step by 
step—covering every phase of mathematics from the simplest 
to the most complex—form the basis of these new-type mathe- 
matical books. Now, to learn or review mathematics, you need 
no longer go back to the slow methodology of your school books. 
Here you will find mathematics adapted to the needs of the man 
who must study by himself. Besides the clear explanations and 
worked problems, these books give you a wide variety of un- 
solved problems—with their answers—for you to try yourself. 
This method is so simple and so clear that even a man without 
any previous training in the subject can readily use them to 
master it—following these clear explanations and applying them 
to his own problems as he goes. 2 


A Complete Course and Reference Work on 
Mathematics in These Four Inexpensive Books 


Starting from the first simple principles, these interesting books 
take you, by easy stages, into detailed applications of higher 
mathematics. Each step is clearly explained and is followed 
directly by sample problems and answers. There are, in addition, 
interesting practice problems with answers. 

Arithmetic for the Practical Man Algebra for the Practical Man 
Trigonometry forthe Practical Man Calculusfor the Practical Man 


4 volumes 1240 Pages Illustrated 


ACT AT ONCE! 


Send for these books to-day and see for yourself how much 
interest and enjoyment you will have while getting this dollars 
and cents training. Use the coupon below to order the books. 
Remember they have been prepared by an expert to give you 
the kind of mathematical training you need in practical work. 
Look up the problems that have puzzled you and see how quick- 
ly you can find the solution in these books. 
-+» MAIL THIS COUPON <—____— 

Haynes Publications, Inc., ] 
25 Spruce Street, New York City. 

I am enclosing check or money order for $7.27 for which you may 
send me ‘‘Mathematics for Self Study” in four volumes. It is under- 


stood that if for any reason I am not fully satisfied with these books 
I may return them within ten days for full refund. 
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Dichloromethane Prices Cu rrent Dichloromethane 
Lead Oleate Lead Oleate 
Current 1932 1931 | Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High) Market Low High Low High 
Dichloromethane, drs wks....lb.  .55 .65 55 .65 55 65 Tanner’s Special, 100 ib bags 
Diethylamine, 400 ib drs.....Ib. 2.75 3:00 2.75 3:00 2.76 BOO | QQ cicccccccscoscvcuves 0) 2.36 Bi86@ 2570) sss 3.14 
Diethylearbonate, drs.......gal. 1.85 1.99 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 | Glue, medium white, bbls....lb.  .15} .20 .15} .20 .16 .24 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... .lb. .55 .60 .55 .60 .55 .60 Pure white, bbIS...65. 66... ib. .18 .20 .18 iat -20 .26 
Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. .14 .16 14 .16 .14 .16 | Glycerin, CP, 550lbdrs......lb. .093 .10 .09} .11} eo .144 
Mono ethyl ether, drs...lb.  .15 16 15 .16 -15 .16 Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... Ib. .07} .O74 .07} .092 .09 .12} 
Mono butyl ether, drs...lb...... . 26 .24 .30 .24 .30 Saponification, tanks. cc: re .05 .044 -064 .06 O74 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs. . lb. 26 See ‘Sades \siebast aan. reas Soap Lye, tanks. ......... By sc 04} .03} .05 . 043 .07 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs.....lb. .64 .67 . 64 .67 -64 .67 | Glyceryl Stearate, bbls... Re ie a, < Sre ee ts eae 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib. Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs..ton12.00 23.00 12.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 
drums a aslacee ib. .23 .26 .23 .26 -23 .26 Flake, 500 lb ‘bbls sas Oat gee Ib. .05 .06 .05 .09 .06 .09 
Diethylsulf: ate, technical, 50 gal 
Se err BO 36% seve .30 .35 .30 35 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs... .Ib...... Se. oven Boe acess 2.62 Gums 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lbdrs...lb.  .25 oe .25 27 .25 .28 : 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs...Ib.  .45 50 .45 .50 45 .50 | Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib.  .15 .16 15 .16 15 .163 fine 140-150 lb bags. ...... lb. .033 044 .03} 044 034 .044 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 lb Powd, 150 lb bags...... ose .<06 .064 .06 -064 .06 .064 
SRE SR ieer meas lb. .13 15 13 15 .13 15 > ellow, 150-200 lb bags....lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 
Dinitronaphths alene, 350 Ib bbls Animi (Z: unzibar) bean & pea 
aE ee OA Ib. .34 .37 34 oO .34 37 200 TD CRONE... occ cccccctes 388 .40 .35 .40 .35 .40 
Dinitrophe nol, 350 Ib bbls....Ib.  .23 24 ‘2 2 29 30 Glassy, 250 lb cases.......lb. .50 .55 .50 -55 .50 .55 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls....lb.  .16 m .16 Be bg .16 17. | Arabic, amber sorts. . . Ib. .06 ae ree mmr ee Piha ie Me 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib Asphs altum, Barbadoes (Manjak) 
ee ES ee eee Ib. .42 .46 .42 .46 42 .46 200 1D DARE .c5.660 250 eons .04 .05 .04 .06 .044 12 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide)....... gee ee ee ee Ot ee eee Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib. 13 15 -13 15 -13 Ry 
Diphenyl.... ree “a .20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 | Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 
Diphenylamine. ... 34 .37 34 .37 87 a RA See SS sbeuser anne ton30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 
Dipheny igus inidine, 100 Ib bbl oa Pes) 30 30 ets) .30 30 ~_— vt we ia standard 136, lb. 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums........lb. .26 .30 .26 .30 26 80 | CASES, esc ceeescceeee Ib. .08} = .09 .08} 09 -08} = .13 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton26.00 27.00 26.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 Batavia Dust, 160 Ib bags..... Ib. .04 .05 .04 .053 .054 .06 
RMMERE chs Scclekc. ccd Ib. .05 .054 = .05 .05$ = .05 054 E Seeds, 136 Ib cases....... Ib. .053 .06 .05$ .064 .07 .08 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases . S| eee 45 .40 .52 .45 .58 F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
Epsom 8: alt, tech, 300 Tb ‘bbls NOUN ong sacl aioli Sais raierd Ib. .054 .06 054 .06 .06}4 O74 
Ny kee 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 | Singapore, No. 1,224lbcases .lb. .10} .11 ae -10§ 15 
Ether, USP an: naesthesia 55 lb. drs. No. 2, 224 lb cases........- Ib. .06 .07 .06 .O74 .07 .10 
Bec Ge ye ib: +22 323 22 23 .23 .28 No. 3, 180 lb bags. . Ib. .044 = .05 044 = .05 .05 .06 
USP (Cond) cass csescace: Ib. .09 10 .09 10 .09 .10 | Benzoin one U.S. P. 120 Ib. 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester eS Sree IDs cds 18 .18 22 -23 .34 
SS Gee rar: Ue ee .09 .064  .09 | Copal Congo, 112 lb bags, clean 
| rene, ice | oe 10 .08 10 en RRR Pi srccray. wD. clos . 21% 164.17 .16 whe 
Anhydrous, BARA oo os Seo A re .10 .075 .119 Dark, amber.. ieieiseemiees Ce 07 06 07 064 O74 
eS een See ee . ere .10} 085 pe | SSG MUNIBE 5 oss a's Siaslcce Ib. .08 .08}4 .08 .09 .08 .14 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs....lb. .65 .68 .65 68 .65 .68 WOSOr, WHIGE. .6cscescc vac Ib. .37 .45 of .45 war 45 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...lb.  .88 .90 .88 .90 .88 BOD IME sce, cxrcis's soo uaa Ib. .28 29 34 -40 42 .58 
Bromide, tech, drums......Ib. —.50 55 50 55 50 55 | Manila 180-190 lb _ baskets 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 ee EP reer rere Ib. .09 .10 .09 ane ook .13 
Chloride, 200 Ib drums.....Ib...... i. ren + gree 292 RII bi5  2 eco ana vonieee lb. .08 . 084 .08 .084 .09 .104 
Chlorocarbonate, ecbys.....lb...... i ae ee 30 NMS. te kev hae eee vane lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .084 10 | 
Ether, Absolute, 50 galdrs.lb.  .50 52 50 52 50 52 PE AONE OF iisliswie satelite Ib. .04$ = .05 -043 05 -043 = .06} 
Furoate, 1 lb tins. ........ ae | ee Bo sacus 5.00 Pe oe RR sa kee Ib. .05 .06 .05 064 -05} .08 
Lactate, drums works. .. .Ib. .25 .29 25 .29 25 29 | East Indies chips, 180 lb bags lb. .043 .05 .044 .05} .05 054 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib...... 6 | | eras .30 Pale bold, 224 lb cs. as. gees .14 123 .16 .154 .16 | 
Oxalate, drums works......lb.  .37} .55 .3t} .55 45 55 Pale nubs, 180 lb bags. . -lb. .06} .07 .064 .08} .08 .09 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks lb...... ee S| eee 30} Pontianak, 224 lb cases...... 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb dr..lb.  .65 .70 .65 SRO ris wo .70 Bont-gen No, }...:..456%< lb. .14 .15 Be .16 .16 me yf 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. Gen. chips spot......... Ib. .05 . 06 .05 .08 .07 .084 
SINER BUG... 0 kilsances lb. 75 85 to .85 75 85 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb es.. . Ib. .09 .094 .09 094 .10 By’ 
Dichloride, 50 gs al drums... .lb. 0595.06 0595 .07 05 07 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases.....lb. .08} .09 .O8} .09 094 114 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks.....lb.  .25 .28 .25 .28 .25 28 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases.....lb. .08 .084 .08 .08} 084 -1l 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks...... 20 .20 .24 .24 27 Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 15 17 15 .20 A ie f El ere rye rr rr rey ib. .20 25 .20 -42 .42 .50 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate INGs STRIP BIO. sos, cic isence Ib, 20 ~25 .20 .30 24 .29 
dr. wks 164 .18 164 .23 .194 23 Brown Chips, 224-226 lb. 
Mono Methyl Ether, ‘drs..lb.  .21 .23 21 .23 By | 23 ON as cin tron dein ae Ib. .10 Re Y . .10 12 .10 .12 
CSR en en ee ue .18 .18 .18 18 18 18 Bush Chips, 224-226 lb. 
OE Re ee ae eS ee 75 75 Pe, SG 2.00 se, Cee: Ib. 22 .24 :22 .24 38 .34 
Ethylidenaniline............ Ib. .45 .474 .45 474 45 47} Pale Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
Feldspar, bulk............. tonl5.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 |  — « weescecesecscvesssoes iD. see .14 me | 14 .19 .22 
Powdered, bulk works... .ton15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 Sandaraec, prime = 200 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal lb bags & 300 lb casks....lb.  .23} .234 .23 .24 .18 22 
i oS > ee re Ib. .04} .07 O44 .07} 05 073 Tragacanth, bags Ib. 75 Me dice Cee eeesean lame 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks......unit..... 1.85* 1.60 3.00 3.00 4.25 | Helium, 1 lit. bot. Bie s ests ZOVO: amas BO acecacess 25.00 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% delivered Hematine cry stals, “400. Ib bbls ib. .10 <8 .10 8 .14 18 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit..... 2.00 1.40 a 2.40 Paste, 500 bbls............ ae ee GEE Actas Re | 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags.......... 28.00 35.50 28.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wkslb. .034 .04} .03 044 .03 .034 
*& 10; t& 50 a Or mee ee 16.00) sik GOGO Aces 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks......Ib..:... .30 .30 .40 .40 .60 
et cee drs lb. .46 .47 46 +t 46 .50 
> oof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago...unit .75 80 sto 35 1.35 2.50 
Formaldehyde South Amer. to arrive....unit..... 1.45 1.25 1.65 1.00 «3.7 
Hy a a Peroxide, 100 vol, os . - 
es ee ee | cbys.... - 2 .20 ‘at 21 24 
ee een: ot age Mace es eae aie 374 . | Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride Ib...... re Se a:.. San 
USP, 0b ith wks... Os th OC eee ee See 
Fossil Flour ....Ib. 102} 04.024 04 02 O4 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines. ..ton15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 Indigo 
Imp. powd c-1 bags....... ton24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 | 
Furfural (tech.) drums wks,. .Ib...... “fa 5. See .10 | Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.235 1.30 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. .Ib...... ae spas ee” “a6 as .30 | 20% paste, drums......... iD. 16 .18 15 18 15 .18 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. ...Ib...... 2 ere B00 wcses 5.00 Synthetic, liquid.......... Mi 6dus-s = ee Cee TAGS .12 
Alcohol, (tech) 500 lbdr ...Ib...... 15 15 | oe 50 | Iron Chloride. see Ferric or 
Furoie Acid (tech) 100 lb dr. .Ib...... 35 35 ee 50 Ferrous 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities...gal. 1.25 1.35 1,25 EeO. ick s 1.35 | Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
rere a ..Ib. 04 05 04 .05 .04 O05 Coml, bbls..........100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.28 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes.....lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 18 22 | Oxide, English.......... Ib. .04 .10 .04 .10 .10 .12 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls.....lb.  .07 .O8 .07 .08 .07 10 | Red, Spanish........... Ib. .02 .02} .02 .03} .02} .034 
Solid, 50 lb boxes. ........ Ib. .14 .16 .14 .16 14 .16 | Isopropyl Acetate, 50 galdrsgal. .85 .90 .85 .90 .85 .90 
Sticks. ; .......ton25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 | Japan Wax, 224 lb cases.....lb...... 06 06 .09 .073 Be 
G Salt ps aste, 360 lb bbls.....lb. 42 .43 .42 .50 .45 .50 | Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....... 
Gall Wxteact i... sass eccseas Ib. .18 .20 .18 .20 18 20 BOOWE sis oa vcs wae ton60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Gambier, common 200 Ib es. .Ib.  .06} 07 064 .07 064 07 | Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. ...lb.  .08 .10 .08 .10 08 .10 White crystals, 500 lb bbls 
Singapore cubes, 150lb bg. .lb. .07} .O8 .073 .09 .094 .09 I are 100 lb.10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases.....lb.  .45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 | Arsenate, drs lce-1 wks..... Ib. .094 .13 .094 .13 -10 .14 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l wks. eee ghey Lie Lok: Sage |» eae coe “eenes RGUe eaecue 1.00 
inaals Guten 100 Ib. 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 | ‘Moetal,o-l NY........ 100 lb...... 3.00 2.70 3.7! 3.75 4.60 
Glucose ( (grape sugar) dry 70-80° } Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....lb. .104 .14 .104 .14 one .14 
bags OE NY ooc0008 100 Ib. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 | Oleate, bbis.............. ip. 1%) 18 Be .18 Ath .18 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


19 Cedar Street 





lF you buy heavy Industrial Chemicals, our serv- 
ice and expense-saving methods will appeal 


to you. Write for full descriptive folder. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 





| 
| 


| 10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY | 


Methyl Ethyl! Ketone 
Methyl Propy! Ketone 
& 

Secondary Amy! Alcohol 
Secondary Amyl Acetate 


Secondary Buty! Alcohol 


Secondary Butyl Acetate 
% 
Tertiary Buty! Alcohol 


Manufactured by 


Shell Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


U.S.POTASH 


MANURE SALTS 
25% - 30% 
K,O 














Cc 


Samples and information on request. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


arlsbad, New Mexico 











iat li it 








ae 








CHEMISCHE FABRIK | 


Jou. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. 


Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


TARTARIC ! 
ACID | 


Crystals « Powder + Granular T 
Guaranteed U.S. P. 


J} ic 
34K 











= FSO 


Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


INCORPORATED 


101 Maiden Lane, New York 


=i i 
it 


J il 

















= 


BEekman 3-1923 ail 











“il iil 1} =i 1 














MURIATE of POTASH 
60/62% K,O 


Mine and Refinery 
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Lead Oxide pP : CG Lead Oxide 
Pontol rices u rrent Pontol 
Current 1932 1931 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Lead Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib. Oak Bark, ground.......... ton30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
eR ee aa = a = - oo 8) WHOS. c.0.cdes oe cane men ton20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 
8 Ww : ‘ ‘ : : ‘ Mi 1, 11 ks 
White, 500 Ib bbis wks.. .Ib. “Oot 07 = 06 «07.064 .08 Orang eens a cf Ke .103 09.1080 18 
I res ded weet i bb. O53 06-052 06-058 -07 | Orthoaminophenol, 50 1b kgs..Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.13 2.25 2.15 2.28 
oo ee eee ee ee eee 57.90 |Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs....Ib. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 
Pyschol egy ela _— —o 4.50 |Otthochlorophenol, drums....Ib. .50  .65 .50 .65 50 65 
pkg gp pe ge) agpgedlme pr Bieta - oe ‘95 | Orthocresol, drums —» @ 6 DS © 2 SB 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 lb...... i ae i eee 1.05 Seiiuiiatieeelmeinn. | 1000 ‘Ib. : : . . 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts r ichlorobenzene, Ib. .07 10 07 10 07 10 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. .15 ek .15 sae .15 .17 a Tce Sasso d aged Ai clase . : . . - 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls le-1 wks O48 - 04 a on - eee <a —_ - - -s - 28 - 
see erereseesereresesees . . . . . . TO WER ccccccccccese . . . . 
*Ehipe, 180 ae \~ Ib ee .05 .08 -05 .08 .07 .08 |Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
ae cae. ‘ “Ib i , : 034 MIDs owrs cere sea ceies esse Ib. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
olid, 50 "Tb boxes. . 124 12 12 __-124/Orthonitrophenol, 350Ibdr...Ib. .85 .90 .85 .90 .85 90 
Btioks tects te eeeeeeeeeees . 26.00 / Orthotoluidine, 3501b bbl le-1Ib. 120 122 = .20 22. .25 30 
Madder, Dutch............. lb. .22 .25 -25 | Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbi...ton50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 6000 |e. lb. .70 .75 .70 75 ~=—-.70 75 
Osage Orange, crystals.......lb. .16 aT .16 17 .16 ont 
51 deg. liquid Seite a ae eee lb. .06 . 064 . 06 074 07 .074 
Magnesium Powdered. 100 Ib bags.....lb. .144  .15 = .144 5 144.15 
F Paraffin, refd, oa ib cs ‘be 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb. 123-127 deg. M. Ib. .02 023 .02 .08  .03} 
SN ROR -053 .063 .05% .063 .06 .064 128-132 deg. 03} ee 03 03 03 
Chloride flake, 375 ib. drs o-1 ‘ s0 133-137 deg. 045 043.04 043 «04 04 
tg end iden Coae eae oe oe oe 36-09 85-00 36.00 | nara Aldehyde, 110-55 galdrs.Ib. 20} .23 .20) .23 .20$ 23 
ported shipment..... ton31.75 33.00 31.75 of 00 31.75 33.00 yon tanilid, 100 lb be. Ib 52 60 52 60 52 60 
Fused, imp., 900 lb bbls NY ton..... SEO isk eee 31.00 iesechedneeintte 100 . : : 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb bbis 10 10} 10 10} 10 10} A ee , as a hy ee _ 1.25 — 3 1 ro ae 1 4 
ST ES, | ; 2 : : \minopheno 100 lb kegs. 78 ; : 
Bi Cit SE. a. | ee os eS RS 
Heavy, 250 lb bbis...... Be ek ere eee .50 Youmarone, BU scMisccece sees Coote #0008 iesees 0106 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 Cymane etd i 4 ‘Bal. 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 
emery od | ee = .093 = .09% oy yy : amas sie Pe ee lb. 15} 16 154 16 154 20 
I: I oe an 2 = - a mS Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbislb. (45 (52 145 (52 145 .55 
ee as ale . a re F .  Miaeneeuneiensiedpoeni: 
Chloride, 600 Ib casks... . . a a ae ee ae | eee a re se me 55 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. 033 .06 .034 .06 .034 .06 1 ae. orobenzene, Ts 23 26 23 26 23 26 
Manganese Ore, cents per unit. .18 .23 18 Se cwina> caine Ni My nar NA Ret aa 300 Ib. ° . ‘ 
Sulfate, 550 Ib dra NY... ‘lb. 07 08.07.08 7, 8 i ro-ot otoluidine, ‘a <<. +m 4m 4m 6m 
grove ' Pht 2 ieee ee . ; ISEB each tena are asia ore : é R ! 
Bark, African..........-- ton21.00 22.00 21.00 25.00 23.00 29.75 Nitrosodime — a oe ‘Ib. 45  .50 45 5045 50 
Marble Flour, bull... 4.0, tonl4.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 la 
ercurous chloride.......... : ; : : ; 05 | 4p DDUB- = ss orc ee so sensece . . . , 
Mercury metal. ..... 76 ib flask..... 49:00 47.00 74.50 64.00 106.00 Nitrotoluene, eee UL CU” 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... b. .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 enylenediamine, << 15 1.20 1.15 7.20 1.15 1.20 
mas * * “WeiheenenuRENE 200 = Cen es kee ee 4 ae ie ea. a , . - ‘ 
Meta- henviene diamine’ 800 Ib ia le gale ae ale ds Toluenewulfonchloride, ao ee ee 
Meta-toluene-diamine, “300° "IbD ; . ‘ Tet wee siti wy: 22-22 2B 
ivi kee wha db onan tse - 67 696769079 | olui line "35 rs ow . 42 (A 4 : 
aris reen, rsenic asis 
Methanol, (Wood weenie a ee 100 Ib kegs........++000+. Ib... Fe 
7p GADES. 00:00:02 058 gal. .34 .39 34 .39 34 .43 pwns cies) 0: 041001416 Wigenne #0 16 ° ° : a3 
*Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal...... 37} .37h 414 .394 .424| Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... lb. .25 Nom .25 Nom. 25 Nom 
*Synthetic tanks.......... re 354 Roe 354 .354 .404 | Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Methyl 1 Acetate drums 82% eal 12.13.12 174 rere Nom. = Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
cone sees cers cece. gal...... 15 ..... oS ee ee ronda as age Bp ec 
Acetone, EET _ 47 .49 -47 .55 50 .70 | Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl. lb. .02 -02 .02 02; .02 02% 
Hexyl Ketone, pure. _ sere fe Roae ssess Hacas Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums....Ib. .14$ = .15 14} 15 144 15 
Anthraquinone............ Ib. 685 95 .85 .95 .85 .95 | Phenyl-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 
re oe fics wae BOO MED 6 0606s s0.0eaere Misciiiena ROBO Sse ROeO > aeee 1.35 
alycol Mono Methy 9 ares 60900 “Sees Saas Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl........ Ib. .45 45 45 45 45 Pee | Re en oe. aie eee 2.90 3.00 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .Ib...... yr | ee ert We ee 90 3.00 3.90 3.00 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks..... 1b.65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 
+ nwa bi —— a ieee eee B00 -weuee | ee 3.00 
onochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chlorobenzene, mono..... Ib. Phosphate 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 
PPB vs oceecceneaae lb. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
Monta, Was, cade bag n-Db. 08,08, 08,07, 06h ot | te 
yrobalans 257%, liq . : . . . Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. 
50% Solid, 50 Ib boxes. .... ‘b. 05 | 054 | .0& “05 -05 ‘054 Florida Pebble, 68% aie ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 
BRED 5 s0ko5ees00K eas ton34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 beta ae on 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 
SUN. acinsecenkanwae tonl16.00 16.50 15.25 18.50 15.50 22.50 72% basis........ .....ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 
MD ck paps akccaeeeee tonl15.50 16.00 14.75 17.50 16.00 20.00 75-74% basis...... ....ton 5.25 5.80 5.25 8.50 5.25 5.80 
Mephthe, v.m.& p. emer vie SE Ree. SUlicccs<. WE Seuae “Stee owen 5.75 
65 hi aie nea a 093 10 .094 TOM, Va cas Wounen TIBOR DABS... . oo 0000 .bOMeccce - ree 2 oe 6.25 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb . it on 033 a 033 04 Tennessee, 72% basis..... ee BO cxcs Be ckux 5.00 
Crashed, chipped bas wis. tbes-s:: “oat Tt tah 2 gt) Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 fb 4) gag akan 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks.....Ib...... .04 ce. See .033 Red, 110 Ih.casen........; Ib. 143 “46 “43 4 42 46 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . o 18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .21 Yellow, 110 lb cases wis.Ib. 27% © .32 .273 374 ~=—.31 374 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. .35 .37 .35 .40 .37 .40 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs..... lb. .38 44 .38 .38 .44 
se bi. 400 bbls Ib N NY. —_ x 1 ; : ; i0f ; o m = : 4 Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. .18 -20 .18 20 .18 20 
ingle, 400 lb bbls NY..... ee R x : : 
Metal ingot.............. ee ar oe ee reese ee a lk lz 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 Ib tins, Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
ee hie ats on ss erst 1.25, 1.30 1.25, 1.30 1.25 1.30 bags, bbls, Pa. wks.....ton37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 
Sulfate, 55 lb. drums...... lb. 743 86 ct eee eee Pine Oil, 55 gal d bls 
Nitre Cake, bulk........... tonl0.00 12.00 10.0C 12.00 12.00 14.00 “Saimin ake rums or - 59 62 59 63 61 64 
a aad, ae Prime bbls..............bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 
Ib drs wks.............. Ib. .09 .09 .09 .094 .09 093] Steam dist. bbis....... gl. .59 161 154 61 54 ~ .70 
suiaitiines:. e-l-l-cl, wks....Ib. .25 .36 .25 .36 .25 -36 | Pitch 1 Hardwood 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk. unit... .. oo 0235 itt it 2.32 | =“=—6—hCUCtC“~S!:CO;” ton20 00 25.00 20.00 35.00 5.00 45.00 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. Ib...... 25 se ere gh (ORE ei Seamer ‘ < 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.Ib. .14 (15 14 115 114 15 Plaster ‘Path tech, 250 Ib = 5 3.80 3.80 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... aR Se :itaaea WB 16 UB | teeter eee e eee ences 30 3.50 3.30 3. . 
Chinese, bags. . on. cay .18 sav 18 <a7 -18 | Platinum, Refined.......... oe .00 37.00 32.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
delivered basis (east ‘of Miss. Riv er) Pontol, tanks ......e00% per gal...... 54 é Jee osene. /6snee 
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Available Commercially 





METHYL HEXYL KETONE 


Pure 


CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


(Octanol-2) 
Technical Pure 


SEBACIC ACID 





Technical 


| These products are now avail- 
able in commercial quantities at 
| . . . 
prices far below those at which 
most of them have heretofore 
been available. 

Particular attention is called 
to the purity of the pure grades. 

Samples and Specifications on 
request. 








|| SULPHUR 


99% 
Pure 


Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 





| cargo quantities. 


© 








The Resinous Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Office, 222 W. Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
Works, Bridesburg, Philadelphia 











Exas Gui#é f SULPHUR 


75E.45" Street ==) New York City 


to hs 


Mines: Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point Texas 


























STAN DARD'S 


im BIRTH DAV... 


and What- 





@ Make STANDARD Bichromate your Standard @ 


H. B. Prior Co., 


420 Lexington 


INC. 


Avenue, New York 


Selling Agents for STANDARD CHROMATE CO, 1 


nc 





Painesville, Ohio 


Dec.’32: XXXI, 6 


Chemical Markets 


VIC TO 


PHOSPHORIC 
XAT» 


90% 79 oRE NGTH 





ASPARKLI NG, crystal 


clear acid of unusual 


purity—purer even than 









state and 


federal Pure Food Laws. 


required by 


Write for sample and quo- 


tations from nearest stock 


Victor Chemical Works 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Nashville 
Kansas City 















































Potash, Caustic 
Sulfuryl Chloride 


Prices Current 


Potash, Caustic 
Sulfuryl Chloride 








Current 932 1931 Current 932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid. = .06} . 06} .064 .06} 06} 06} | Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
OS ROT ROOTES OTE T Or Ib. .0705 .08 .0705 .08 .0705 8 WIMINOR 05 20a cacae cereale tonl15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 

12.4%, basis bulk....... ee _» Sere 2 ee 9.20 

ous asauemes eee | i aes 9.70 
| a rar nee Soda 

20% basis bulk. 12:00 12.00 12.65 ..... 12.65 

30% basis bulk. |S: | eae | eer 19.15 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. .28 27 .28 27 -30 | Soda Ash, 58% dense bags c-1 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis woh ae ee) ee rei 7 es Fe ee ee 

bags ee ee ee ton seeee Be CEO!) ise wie > EY) | eae 37.15 % light, bags. pam 100 Ib. ..... 1 20 1. 15. . 1 90) ; i : : ; hs 1 : 15 
Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 48% basis to beng bags c-1 wks..100 Ib...... 120 115 F320 2.15. “15ys 

PRR sccesceecacsaneee SOM.i'5 <i | aes >. | eer 27.80 |, anor : 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% besie Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 7 

. 9 DUI a aid ca we wore 00 Ib. 2.95 3.00 2.90 Be Shee s 2.90 

"eat aie Rae A 47.50 47.50 48.25 48.25 ee 3.00 2 3.00 
Potassium Bicz arbonate, USP, 300 769 soli << Ae eee ee 100 9D.. ccs «.ov 2.530 a rn 2.50 

ce Bes LOE PET EE re Ib. .O7} .09 .O7$ §# .09 .074 .10 | Sodium Abietate, drs leet 2: amare eye US Gee wisiee eee 

Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib Acetate, tech.... 450 lb. 
oe ere ere lb. .07} 08 .08 08} #.08 .09 re Bes aisacs .05 044 .05 .044 .06 
Powd., 725 lb cks wks....lb.  .13 . 13} .13 13} .13 .13 Alignate, drs. . ae cern ST eee 
Biesmsiande, 300 lb bbls.....Ib. 114 ef .14 Be .14 meg Arsenate, drums.......... Ib. .25 35 25 .30 25 .35 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... Ib. .16 .30 .16 .30 16 .30 Arsenite, drums.......... gal. .50 75 .50 75 .50 75 
Carbonate, 80-85% cale. 800 Bicarb, 400 lb bbl..... 100 Ib a sret | ae 3.25 23.35 2.36 
| eae Bhisdse-s 05 .0475 .05 -043 .07% Bichromate, 500 Ib cks wks lb. 043 .05 043 -053 .05 .073 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib...... are i ares .04 
oe a. ere 'b. .08 .084 .08 .084 .08 .084 Chlorate, Wis ......<.00 ses. 1D.. O62 .073 .053 .07} .05? .07} 
Chloride, crys bbls........ Ib. .04 042 .04 .042 .04 .06 Chloride, technical . ..tonl12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Chromate, kegs........... Ib. .23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 Cy. anide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 Ib 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases.....lb. .50 574 .50 574 .55 .574 drums wks........... Ib. .154 as .15} Pp .16 Pay 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. ‘lb. 10} oad . 10} 13 Pe 13 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks....Ib. .07 074 .07 074 .07 .084 
CmeAte, DOIB..< .c.c.00-0 00005 lb. 16 24 .16 .24 .20 .24 Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f.0.b. 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib. .09 aa .09 ll .09 12 | APE Tn Rs .ae 24 .22 .24 22 .24 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 Hypochloride solution, 100 Ib. 
& 100 lb drs wks........ ib; <a6 . 16} .16 . 164 .16 .16} CORE Gent Ca eee | ae Oe ««d25 WOE © dierkbts 05 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg...Ib...... 2 ree .384 35 .40 Hy posulfite, tech, pea cyrs 
Yellow, 500 lb casks.....Ib. .16} me .16} 21 .18} al 375 lb bbls wks. ..... 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg...Ib...... Serre ys | EC ‘24 fi echnical, regular crystals 
Titanium Oxal: ate, 200 lb bbls 375 lb bbls wks. .-- 100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 23.40 2.65 

Lich Rade ais eat ensues ib. .2i .23 21 .23 | .23 Metanilate, 150 lb bbls....lb.  .44 .45 .44 .45 .44 .45 
Propane, group 3, tanks............. OT \ckeeas-) Sua, Meany eae Metasilicate, c-1, wks..100 lb. 2.85 3.25 2.85 4.00 ..... .00 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins.....Ib...... B00» ssews SOO’ vcsas 5.00 Monohydrate, bbls........ EDs alsin nr) eee se (O24. 00: .02 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.....lb. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 Ng uphthion¢ ate, 300 lb bbl...lb.  .52 .54 52 .54 .52 .54 

oo SS ae Ib. .044 .06 044 .06 044 .06 Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb. 

Powdered, 350 Ib bags.....lb. .02 .03 023 .03 .024 03 bags Ds p nr TOO TDs. aac 26 1.185 1.733 1.733 2.07 
Putty, commercial, tube..100 lb. 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.45 2.35 2.45 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot....lb. .07} 08 073 .08 .07} .08 
Linseed Oil, kegs...... 100 lb. 3.40 3.50 40 4.75 4.00 4.75 ee a sulfonate, a ‘ ™ - ™ 
Suridi 5 ‘ 7; . 85 2! ; 7 75 lb bbls wks....... > (eee 27 .25 F : : 
Etecayah “obo yee Rie 5 ileal icles a Perborate, 275 Ib bbis.:.--Ib. 117 119.17 120, 118-20 
’ . 9 9 *~hosphate, i-sodium, tech. 

ports bulk vee eeeeeeees unit .12 13 12 .13 12 .133 310 lb bbls.......100 lb. 2.00 > 10 2.00 2.75 2.50 3.00 
Quebracho, 35% liquid tks...lb. .02 .02 .02 .03 .023 = .04 tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

450 Ib Dbis'o-1.......... b. .02$ .023 .024 .033 .033 .03} bbls ’..100 lb. 2.15 2.50 2.15 3.20 3.15 3.50 

35% Bleaching, 4501b bbl. .Ib. .04 .054 .04 05} .04 .05 Picramate, 160 Ib kegs Ib: 160° 7 60 “79 69 "72 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif..lb .02 .024 .02 023 .024 .05 Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb bb’ a r é i ; 

Clarified, 64%, bales... Ib. .02 03 .02 03} .034 .05} eae a eh lb. .11} 12 114.12 114 12 

Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. ‘Ib. Re 3 20 15 .20 .15 .20 
MEN oa Sark ares as @ ate Ib. .05} .06 .054 .06 .054 .06 Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes. ....... Ib. .09$ 13 .094 13 .094 Ce TAS EPS NS Ee 00 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 

Bark, Rr _ ee | nee ee ces 4.00 40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

Grinds. cs ccsccscaee ton34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 en FORE rags ss ft pemas SEO” 6. cius .78 .75 1.00 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls wks...... Ib. .40 .44 140 144 140 «44 ilicofluoride, 4 s N 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. Ib...... <  ppene Te eee WB | Qettet tee eset eee ees Ib. .06 .06 .05 = .063 04.043 
Resorcinol Tech, cans. lb. .65 = .70—s—i«i«wS_ Cs (iti T:t«CH( Cd: Stannate, 100 1b drums... .. Ib. .... .18 7 ID «1B. 26 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, “first. run Stearate, Lo ar ; «ao .25 20 28 .20 25 

itil * gal. .42 43 41 45 47 58 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls.....lb. .16 .18 .16 18 .16 my 

Second run............ as 6 2 4 > wee ev. 550 Ib bbls 

"OER Pree Toe: Ib. .02 -023 + .02 02? .02 .023 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 lb 

TRE Per rs: b. .024 .022 .024 .023 .023 .023 
62% veo, 650 Ib drumr 

Rosin sr Oe .03 ©.03 + .03 = 03s: «.03-—«C3E 
“a, “crystals, 400 lb bbls 

biaaeniaia tea are ecevela Ib. .03 -033 .03 .034 .03 03} 

Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib.... . unit Gutteapeniés, i eer lb. 28 .35 .28 .35 .28 .35 

ex. yard N. Y. Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 

2 Rk siokeriebeeaaekabwame ca 2D er eo e % ROR ep a eae er ea lb. .60 .70 .60 .88 .80 .88 

bia be webaes bea06 5) 4o456 . 3.60 r i 5 0 

_ PRE IE: 3.75 3.80 3.374 4.00 3.45 5.90 | SPauce cone ee oe cad ae oS eS ae 

REREAD: 3.85 3.90 3.40 4:15 370 6.20 | 50% powd,100lbbagwks. Ib. 102 1023 102 1023 102 102 

cicckvabatbackas enone ae 3.85 4.00 3.45 4.15 3.75 6.25 : tie i i 7 : : 

RRR p IRR lems 3.85 4.00 3.45 4.20 3.80 6.30 | Starch, powd, 140 lb bags 

en ee a 3.95 4.00 3.47} 4.25 3.85 6.35 | secrersscceeeeeeeeeee BO TOs css 2.29 2.29 3.67 2.57 3.20 

iu iGunahaieubccaaiieae $35 4.55 3.60 4.65 4.10 6.45 Pearl, 140 lb bags. .... 100 lb...... 2.19 2.19 2.84 2.57 3.00 

een apeernmannin -.. 4.85 4.20 5.25 4.20 6.70 Potato, 200 Ib bags........ Ib. .03$ 04 = .033 06, 054.06 

| RRS Ree yi 5.15 4.65 6.05 4.85 6.95 Imported bags.......... Ib. .04% .05, 04 “Ost 053.06 

MRR ste tieeate dats: 5.65 5.80 5.25 6.45 615 8.15 Soluble. ........+-000+: Ib. .08 084 08.084 «08.08 

tcvnkbacacisnekane 6.50 6.55 5.85 6.65 6.45 8.90 | Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .074 .08$ 078 10 «09, «10 

: ‘ Wheat, thick bags......... Ib. .06 064 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Rotten Stone, bags mines... .ton23.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 24.00 20.00 Thin bags lb 094 10 094 10 09 10 
Lump, imported, bbls...... Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 a Peels eet aR: — : : - . , 
Selected bbls........... lb. 109 112 109 142 109 12 | Strontium varbonate, 600 Ib = 
Powdered, bbls. .......... lb. 102 [05 102 .05 .02 .05 WKS... ees eee 07 07 «074.074 074.074 
i Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. tb .07 -074 07 .074 .07 .09} 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... Ib. .043 .05 .043 .05 .044 .05 Peroxide, 100 Ib drs "lb 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sal Soda, bbls wks...... Ib. .90 1.00 . ae ree 1.00 LES TRIG EAS A gaan Pee eta oe so ad ; 
Salt Cake, 94-96% c-l wks...ton13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 | Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
ae aR tonl2.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 250 Ib bag c-1....... Ib...... 2.05 ..... 205 ..... 05 
Crude, f. o. b. mines...... — 00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Saltpetre, double refd wane Flour for dusting 9034% , 

450-500 Ib bbis.......... 06 .063 .06 .06 .06 .06% b bags ot NY. ; “Téo Be. eee eee . ee 2.40 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... “4 aes MORE nc wis FORO Seuss O14 Heavy bags c-1.....100 Ib...... Mae BOO se bee 2.50 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........Ib. .18 .19 .16 .26 .26 ~~ .29 Flowers, 100%. 185 ib bbls ei 

Garnet, bags.............. Ib, 115 1160-15 20—ia9'—iH |, (NY... 100 Ib... . . 45... 3.45 ..... 3.45 
Superfine, bags............ Ib. 110 :108 .10 1.14 .16 ~~ 22 Roll, bbls le-1 NY....100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 265 2.85 
Ba TU. 6000 00neaneen Ib. .094 Bp .09 13 . 143 17 Sulfur Chloride, red, ie lb drs 
Schaeffer's Salt kegs........ Ib. .48 .50 .48 .50 .53 CGF. Tg: SWE nannies can teskkaxtd lb. .05 ott .05 .05 .05 rit 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 Yellow, 760 ib dre wks... “Ib: 034 .044 .03$ .044 033 .04 
Refined, floated bags...... aenee 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 | Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl....lb. .07 074 .07 074 .07 .O74 

Air floated bags........tom..... ee BAO cece 32.00 Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... Ib. .10 Bes: .10 .12 .10 .12 

Extra floated bags...... tendo. 00 35.00 30.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 | Sulfuryl Chloride............ Ib. 115 .40 AE .40 15 .40 
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New Revised and Improved Edition 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
RECIPES, FORMULAS and PROCESSES 


ee 10,000 
ay FORMULAS 
PROCESSES 
RECIPES 


Trade Secrets and 





Money-Making Formulas 
TO make all kinds of Adhesives and 
Alloys for every purpose; Anti- 


Freezing Solutions; Battery Fillers 


and Solutions; Beverages—all kinds; Brass re-finishing 
. and renovating; Bronze Powders; Cement Fillers: 
Actual Size 6 x 9, 800 pages Cleaning Preparations; Cosmetics; Chromium Plating; 
Dandruff Cures; Dentifrices; Dyes; Electroplating and Electrotyping; Essences and Extracts 
of Fruits; Freezing Mixtures; Glazes; Inks of all sorts; Insecticides; Lacquers, Laundry 
Preparations; jLeather; Lubricants; Mirrors; Ointments; Paints; Paper; Perfumes; 
Photography; Polishes; Soldering; Varnishes; Waterproofing; Weights and Measures 
Thousands of other practical, tested methods for doing things. 


SAVE MONEY WITH THESE FORMULAS. Make hundreds of articles 


of everyday use for a fraction of the money you now pay in 
shops. By following plain instructions, you can easily make tooth pastes—cold creams— 
cosmetics—hair tonics—remedies—stain and spot removers—floor finishes—varnishes, paints 
—compounds for mending metal, wood, glass, china, fabrics, etc. 
World’s Greatest Storehouse of Practical Information for Handy Men, Mechanics, Housewives, 
Farmers, Laboratory Workers, Manufacturers, Painters, etc. More than 10,000 clearly 
described formulas, processes, recipes—many never beforerevealed. Valuable section P . 
oa workshop and laboratory methods. Endorsed by Universities and Libraries. rice 


SENT C.O. D. Sip °C! sro pus chages "SA 





Sent Prepaid to any address by 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 














Three Elephant 








and 


BORIC ACID 


Stocks carried by the following distributors: 


Thompson Hayward Chemical Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Marble Nye Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Detroit Soda Products Co, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Innis, Speiden & Co, 
New York, N.Y. 


A, Daigger & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada 


St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


American Potash and Chemical Corp. 
Woolworth Building New York, N. Y. 








| ra) 
 scaccn @ 


PRODUCT 


ANY 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


205 E. 42nd Sr. New York, N. Y. 





Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 












Barium Chloride 


2, ©. @. @. @. 
“9 9% o0 *,¢ o° 


A Product of exceptional purity 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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Would You Spend 
6 Minutes 


. . . to save many HOURS and perhaps many 
DOLLARS as a result of the time invested? 


Possibly that much of your time would be required to 
read a special letter and report regarding something 
that is needed and wanted . . . saves time .. . offers 
advice and expert counsel based on facts . . . and is 
valuable to anyone connected with the buying, selling 
or administrative affairs of business. 


Without any obligation on your part, other than the 
reading time involved, we would be glad to send you a 
copy of the BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC DIGEST. 
We are anxious to have you inspect an issue so that 
you may see for yourself how many hours of your time 
may be conserved for more productive or pleasurable 
utilization. 


Although a new product of a twenty-eight year old 
organization, this DIGEST already has gained the 
acceptance and praise of many men of affairs. You 
may become acquainted with its value by sending for 
a FREE copy. Write, or clip this advertisement to 
your letterhead and the current issue will be mailed 
promptly to you. Before you turn this page, have an 
envelope addressed to— 


Dept. CM-40 


The BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Talc ° C Talc 
Whale Oil Prices Current Whale Oil 
Current 932 1 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Talc, Crude, 100 Ib bgs NY..ton12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 | Tungsten, Wolframite..per unit.10.00 11. = 10.00 11.75 11.00 11.75 
Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 | Turpentine carlots, bbls..... gal...... 433.39 47% 363.57 
French, 220 lb bags NY....ton18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 Wood Steam dist, bbls... .gal...... 142 42 .46 .38 61 
Refined, white, bags....ton35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 | Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Ip. ~<16 ee 15 one 15 «ae 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY. ;.ton40.00 50.00 40.0C 50.00 40.00 50.00 Fert. grade, bags c.i.f......ton..... S200 cscs Bee seen 82.60 
Refined, white bags.....ton50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 * 6.2. 15 to POUR cnc ones a SOO . Saker $2.60 ..2i- 82.60 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, vee Beard, 42%, tannin 
ESE ed ates ton..... 7.00 00 -B700: F500 OO Rn occ hic eta oe ton28.50 29.00 28.50 34.00 .00 40.00 
Triple bulk, wks......... unit..... SOD. vies’ oO 65 Cups, “30- 31% tannin..... PON. 5 ok 19.00 19.00 23.50 22.50 25.00 

Tankage Ground NY....... ol ee 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.50 3.20 Mixture, bark, a ee ee 22.00 22.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit..... 1.00 1.00 1.80 1.50 3.25 | Vermillion, English, kegs..... Ib. 1.28 1.40 1.28 1.80 1.63 1.80 
South American cif...... ee 1.80 1.80 2.25 2.25 -40 | Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl.. — Soe k: LOO: sass oi arene 1.00 

Tapioca Flour, high gradebgs.lb  .03} .05 .034 .05 .034  .05 | Wattle Bark, bag-. 7. oss 27.00 26.00 33.00 32.00 41.00 

Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 04 .03 .04 Extract 55%, double bags ie 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drums...gal. .21 -22 21 Pe | 3 .25 PRON a's gints cuceuerontan eae lb. .05 .064 .05 .064 .05 .064 
A eee gal. .23 .24 .23 -24 -23 28 |W hiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
Terra f+ tes Brot 6; eee ne a a ne Ce eee eee 100 lb. .85 1.00 85 1.00 .85 1.00 
NO MOUND. 6c ss 00 100 lb. 1.15 L375 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 Alba, bags c-1 NY. a. Oe rr ee 13.00 oe 13.00 
No. 2 bags or bbls... 100 “4 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 Ib...... DBO: sees Poser. scwen 1.35 
Imported bags............ >. 014 01 .O1} .01} .O1} .01}4 | Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. ee | re Se .29 

Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. tb .08 09 .08 .094 .09 094 Commercial, tanks wks. ..gal...... .26 as 26 .24 .30 

Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks.....lb. .12 mE cae eee -20 | Wythe, CRUG. «ono 6505.6 0 lb. .36 .37 36 oe .36 4 

Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl....Ib.  .25 283 .25 283 .25 28} | Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 

BID. cxk Dobe we Pati oak saowe ee Se | eT: 05 hh, &.75 %3.26 6.7% 
Cc ry stals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib...... .24 22 .25 .23 .28} Carbonate Tech. bbls NY. Ib. 094 me | .094 | .10} By 3 
Metal Straits NY......... Tis ccc .22} ail .244 .213 oe =" Fused, 600 Ib drs 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... ae .26 23 -263 =.23 “ih Sr renee es. Ib. .05 053 .05 .06 .053 .06 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks pone 500 Ib bbls wks..... Ib. .053 .06 05% .06 .05¢ _ .06 

ss ead sik as na ea a alee hax Serato ORR ,1413 .14 -1735 .1605 .19} Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 

Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl...Ib.  .17} .193 173 | . 203 :22 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... Ib. .38 .39 .38 .39 .38 .39 

Calcium Pigment, bbls.......lb. .064 .064 .064 .07% .064 .073 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .Ib...... | eee i eee 1.00 

Toluene, 110 gal drs....... " gal.. a . eee .35 34 35 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...Ib...... 2044 .041 .0525 .0515 .07 
8000 gal tank cars wks... .gal...... .30 ne .30 27 .30 Metal, high grade = c-1 

Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .88 .89 .88 .89 .88 .94 DER oceans aipiea siamaes HS; diocese 3.495 2.87 3.52 8.50 4.45 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... th, .37 2° 27 .32 27 33 Oxide, American bags oa aa .05} .0485 .07 .064 .07 

Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .90 .95 .90 .95 French, 300 lb bbls wks...lb. .08% .11} 08} -113 .09} 11} 
Para, red, bbls............ is eS i. een ere .80 Perborate, 100 lb drs...... eee ESO ééscs ) i. ee 1.25 
Toluidine Sey ee Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.80 1.55 1.80 1.85 Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... eee Liae ivees Le ee 1.25 

Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .32 . 36 .32 .36 .32 .36 Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. .16 mf .16 oan - 184 .23 

Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr...lb. .10 .10}  .10 -10} .10 104 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 .034 .03 .034 .03 .034 

Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs...Ib. 135 .38 .35 .42 .40 .42 Sulfide, 500 lb bbis........ Ib. .12 13 A .134 -13 164 

Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... Ib. .254 .26 25} .26 26 .45 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg..Ib. .21 aa A | .24 22 .30 

Triphenyl guanidine......... Ib. .58 .60 58 .60 .58 .60 | Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs...lb. .024 .03 .024 .03 .024 .03 
Phosphate, drums......... lb. .50 .65 .50 65 . 50 .70 PONE. cacceusacescd Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 

dgipali, 500 Ib bbls...... 100 lb. 7 2.00 -75 2.00 .75 2.00 Semi-refined kegs......... lb. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 

Oils and Fats 

Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls... .Ib...... 10 .094 -104 .10 .12 Edible, bbls NY......... gal. 1.25 1.50 1.25 2.00 1.50 2.00 
No. 3, 400 ib ee Ib. .08} 094 08? . 104 .09 .113 BGG, PIB INN o.0 0 0rc6 e008 Ib. .044 04} -04} .05 . 043 062 
Blown, 400 lb bbls... ..... SDK a ate = ees i$ 4 »6.22§. 6S -14 | Palm, Kernel Casks......... Ib. .03} .04 .035 .04% .04$ .06} 

China Wood, bbls spot NY...lb. .05} .058 .054 .07} .07 .074 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. .03 .034 .03 -05 .04 .06 

Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. .043 .05 04; 06; .06 .07 INIBOr, CORES 6.60 ick.5.c:6:08:6-08 lb. .034 .034 .03 -034 .034 .05% 
Coast, tanks...... et eees Ib, .04} 047.044 .06$ = 054.064 | Peanut, crude, bbls NY......lb. .03$ .03$ .022 044 «032.05 
Cnet, —_— Ae co _ “ “Oa “Oat ace “Oay “Oat es “Oa at | Refined, bbls NY......... rer .084 .08} .09 084 .14 
oa oes ed : . . . i | EE — 3 d J P sat 
8000 gal tanks NY. 20 Ib... O3t  <02} 03h 08) 06 | PPT Le Const. 22000 Ib. 103} 108* 108f los’ 108" 109 
TanksN Y..............1b. 104 1043 “Ost "05 1048 = 053 | Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.75 1.70 1.75 
Manila, bbls NY.......... Ib. -04 043 .04 05 .04 .07 Rapeseed, in ym bbls NY. gal. 30} Se ashe, pease ee ece 
aS Ib. .03} .03$ .034 .04 -03} .05% denatured, drms, NY..... oS ae 20D de tccireasne = oehae, whales 
a a nO Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. .06} .06f .06} .07 = O7f_—«.09 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal — - ‘ ag |. , Tanks. ....seseeeeeeees Ib. .05 .06 .053 .06 .064 .084 
ee ee re rere gal. .23 -26 .21 ° -26 ‘ P 
Cod Liver eee Chemicals... .. sien ie 8000 — _ 13 .14 13 - _~ yr 
Copra, bags, N. Y........... ee os 00s es cs es |S oe... PO OC 
a Sesame, edible, yellow, dos...lb. .084 .09 .084 .09 084 .10% 
Comm, crate, a PEE bisckaun - ere oo “Oat ‘Oa = on White, dos lb 10 ll 10 ll 10 12 
eS eee b 28 .034 z : F carey yea are Fe — y é ; , ic 
Refined, 375 lb bbls NY. __Ib...... 064 105} 07 064 .10} | Sod, bbls NY.............. “2 eer UP Saas CS Lanes .40 
WN Sicatarnvenoan ut Ib. .05} .06 .05 .08} .08 -OSE | Goy Bean; GFUGS8 «655... ccccese 
Cottonseed, crude, mill. ..... ees .033 02 .044 .03 07 Pacific Coast............. 032.035 = .023 034.03; =. 08 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls Domestic tanks, f. 0. b. mills, 
ey es ais lb. .02 03 0 04 03 04 ae eee 27 .027 # .03 032 .032 .07 
ET PERE .02 é yi ee .04} . 
English, brown, bbls NY...lb. .02 034 02 “04 03 05 Crude, bbls Pe ceeccaacecs Ib. 04} 032 05 “Oat .08 
: 5 Sr Piakees -034 .033 .044 .04 .08 
Greases, Brown..........+.. Ib. i -024 et _— 6S O8° | Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. .04§ 105 .045 .06 .058 .09 
a fT PONT CE » 0% ° . . . . ° 
White, choice bbis NY.....Ib. 1033 104 102, 1044 = 1034-052 | | Sperm, ,38° CT, bleached, oy son = &» & ‘ 
nae: nr Tanks...... eal. eM a ae ae 45°CH bleached, bbis NYsal. 16365 163.6563 180 
ar i ible, prime....... Diwcxes 085 ° ° ° ° 
Extra, bbls... .. ss... eae ‘OTL 108t Lo7z_ 107+ “10_ | Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 08.07} .0psi«iw}CCL 
Extra No. 1, bbls.......1b...... 06} .054 .07 .06% .093 2 AIRE Eee oa 1 chil ; : . 
pam ; Double pressed saponified bags 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. ..Ib...... 076 .061 .075 .077 RRS OCS 2 FE lb. .08 .08 .07 084 .08 42 
Bbis ee hc cisc. a 068 ‘ 053 .067 .069 -098 Triple, pressed dist bags. .Ib...... - tof -104 ll S| .14 
sii ae te al. _ — ae og og 092 | Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... Ib. .04§ 043 .03% 06 = 05.083 
nhaden Tanks, Baltimore. = Of : . Of : ‘ .22 ‘ ‘ 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY . ST ees Sea 2 2 ff a a = 
Light, pressed, bbls NY. — 274 .28 .25 .34 .33 .38 Tallow Oil, Bbls het N lb "053 “06 ‘054 ‘073 ; 07 ‘083 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY gal. 30} (31 “30h [8713042 | Ratiem Ot Bil eE NY Tb: coe “062 208) 100" “org 108 
ao Mal i bbls NY.. = at er * 4 dat 1 .13} ‘ Vegetable. Coast mats..... Ib. .06 Nom. .06 Nom. .064 Nom. 
extra, Doble NY... ....sc0 issn .06} .05 4 .07 al ; wt 7 1 

Pie saggy EN aes Oe 07k co 100p aa | THR Be ance... oe oS US CU 
leo, No. 1, bbls NY¥........ Se 06 05} .07 06} .08 , : 

No. 2, bbis NY......... Ib...... ee ee a i eee . ere eer 74 
INO; WOE DUE 6 ke sceen Rha e onsen MODE - ieass .06} 06} .09 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. oor 51 52 51 .60 .58 774 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. .51 54 51 .65 .59 .8C0 | Nat. winter, bbis i ae gal. .45 .46 45 55 53 AS 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 


METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 



































We offer for delivery from spot stocks: 


From heavy, viscous liquids to thin, 
watery fluids... from I-gallon con- 
tainers to 50,000-gallon vats... from 
active, delicate chemicals to perish- 
able food ingredients . . . ALSOP 
manufactures the mixer that will do 
the job more thoroughly, more 
quickly,and more economically than 


any other equipment or method. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Potassium Metabisulphite 


(crystals and tablets) 


JUNGMANN & CO. 






One of the 


INCORPORATED many, uY- « ALSOP + 
Industrial ot wae able Electric ENGINEERING CORP. 
xer models Electric Mixers, Filters, Bottle-Fillers, Pumps, 
h oe e es 
TEL.WA KER 5°7153'4 NEW YORK CITY Pull” propel- roe 








ler action. 39 West 60th St. - New York City 











New York’s New DruG 


M Oxid 
and CHEMICAL CENTER Di 
Red Technical and Yellow Technical grades for use 
in the manufacture of anti-fouling paints. Will meet 
Navy specifications. We also produce other mercury 
compounds including Corrosive Sublimate, Calomel, 
S | NY | if and Ammoniated Mercury. Write for prices. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 34TH STREET 


Manufacturing Chemists 


An Internationally Known Address Rahway, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis 





H. HAMILTON WEBER, Rental Manager, LOngacre 5-3100, or Your Own Broker 























JOHN EABERNETHY & CO 
Scorn 
B ORAX and 4 ORIC AC iD Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 





Guaranteed 994% to 100% Pure LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
Borax Glass * Anhydrous Boric Acid and Experienced in design of Chemical 
} Equipment made of lead. Our products 
Manganese Borate * Ammonium Borate cover practically everything in Chemical 


line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 





708:10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.NY. 
Phone Williamsburg 5-4342 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Local Suppliers 








MASSACHUSETTS 


DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 


Industrial and Laboratory 


Full List of Our Products, 
See Chemical Guide-Book 
198 Milk St., Boston HANcock 8540 


ROGERS & McCLELLAN 
Mfrs. Agents 


SOLVENTS 


Chemicals 


143 Milk St. 
BOSTON 





























a | 
A selected Directory of | 
responsible manufacture- 
| sales agents, and jobbers 
_ who maintain spot stocks 
|of chemicals, dye and 
| tanstuffs, gums, naval | 
| stores, paint and fertilizer | 
| materials, and similar | 
products. | 
| | 











EK.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Headquarters for 
Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 











RHODE ISLAND 











ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 


Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. I. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 


Branch Office 


Pier 41, Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Liberty 8939) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Glycerine 
Stearic Acid 





BARGAINS in Brains ee e 


eS - advertising pages are full of price reductions; but the best 


bargains of these times are not in merchandise, but in MEN. 
Readjustments to meet new conditions are to a large extent 





problems of Personnel. To executives in search of the Right Man, 
the American Trade Association Executives offers the free serv- 
ices of its Placement Committee. 


Retrenchments in the trade association field have made avail- 
able a number of exceptional men. Organizations which wish 
to draw upon this reserve of talent and experience are invited 
to consult this source. We can put you in touch with men of 
outstanding achievement in: 


Trade Association Management 
Commercial General Management 
Sales Promotion and Marketing 


Expense Analysis and Standardization 
Advertising and Publicity 
Industrial Analysis and Survey 


Address 


PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Teiephone Algonquin 4-4460 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 
Wants & Offers 

















Situations Wanted 





EXPERT EXECUTIVE Process Industry; fune- 
Age 49. 
Box 992, CHEMICAL MAR- 


tional organization; personnel; Chemist. 
Consistent salary. 
KETS. 





CHEMIST: Expert intermediates, dyestuffs (any 
description), celanese colors, dry colors, oxide iron, 
chromium oxide green, coumarin and other per- 
‘umes; textile specialties (wetting agents, 
stripping compounds), sodium bisulphite (new 
process) synthetic leather tannins efficient varnish 
remover. Wants connection. Box 985, CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 


out 





PURCHASING AGENT: 
perience, excellent 
economies any 


wide corporation ex- 
contacts insuring 
industry: desires 
banking or management group connection. 
982, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


positive 
commercial, 
Box 





MEDICAL SCIENTIST who has developed three 
products for the care and treatment of the hair and 
scalp, basically advanced and meritorious, unlike 
anything in the commercial field, desires connection 
with organization equipped to properly advertise 
and market these preparations. Address Box 217, 
New Haven, Conn. 





FRENCH MAN, DYEING MANAGER, 42 
years, well introduced, would study with American 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals firm, selling organization 
for France, especially North, Somme Pas de 
Calais, first class references, possibility of big turn- 
cver. Apply to Edouard Mansart, 74 bis Boulevard 





Georges Clemenceau Mareq en Baroeul, Nord 
France. 
CHEMICAL SALESMAN: Acquainted Paper 


Mills, Water Works, Jobbers, Tanners, Industrial 
Trade Middlewest Territory, 29 years old, single, 
free to travel, good record and best of references. 
Box 980, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 











Your classified advertisement on 
this page brings results. If you 
are looking for a position or want 
help; have a business opportunity 
to advertise; wish to buy or sell 
used equipment or surplus stocks, 
—here is the place to tell about it. 
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Rates—All classifications, 
$1.00 an insertion for 20 
words or less, additional 
words 5¢ each per issue: | 
10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is 
used. @Three insertions 
| for the price of two. Pay- 
| ment with order. 
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25 Spruce St., New York 




















Situations Wanted 





SALESMAN: Located in Buffalo, New York. 
Desires to represent a reputable chemical manu- 
facturer in this or nearby territory. Ten years 
technical sales experience acquired in extensive 
contacts throughout highly diversified field of 
chemical and processing industries in New York 
and adjacent states. Graduate chemist. 
trial chemical experience. Age 33. 
Box 987, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Indus- 
Married. 





RESEARCH AND CONTROL CHEMIST, 
Chemistry Instructor, Graduate B. S. in Chem- 
istry, 1924. Six years’ experience in general 
analytical and research work; two years in teach- 
ing. Responsible, careful worker. Box 
991, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Married. 


Help Wanted 





WANTED: 


to handle certain section Western territory by a 


Bright industrious chemical salesman 


growing well-known Service Chemical House 
with at least 


CHEMICAL 


One 
two years Box 993, 


MARKETS. 


experience 





SALESMAN CHEMICAL Well-known 


has vacancy on their Sales Staff for young aggres- 


firm 


sive salesman who has sold chemicals to the pig- 


ment, wool and trades 
Qualified 


Address letters, giving description of 


dyeing pharmaceutical 


chemist preferred but not essential. 
experience 
and enumerating products sold, names of previous 


employers and salary expected, to Box 995, CHEM 





ICAL MARKETS 

WANTED. Experienced Supervisor of Heavy 
Chemical and Drug Manufacturing Graduate 
Chemist preferred between age of 30 and 35. 


First class references required. Only those having 
experience and ability to develop processes need 
apply. 
scription § of 


Address typewritten letter giving de- 


experience, present employment, 
present salary, expected salary and list of refer- 


ences to Box 994, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


A EN] 
REGISTER YOUR 


TRADEMARK ey lek eee 


REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 


WHAT IS YOUR INVENTION ? 
Send me a simple sketch or a model for 
Confidential Advice—Do It Now! 











Z.H,POLACHEK 























Business Opportunities 





CHEMISTS ATTENTION:—Also Chemical En- 
gineers: SEBACIC ACID, and CAPRYL AL- 
COHOL, Technical and C. P. Grades. We want 
commercial uses for the above by Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, and Manufacturers. Can you 
use these products? AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURER in Europe—established Com- 
pany corporated with a capital of two hundred and 
eighty thousand francs; long familiar with the 
chemical and pharmaceutical fields of Europe; 
desires to make connections with American manu- 
facturers to produce their products under license 
in France. Address Commercial Director, Sidig, 4, 
Square du Port-Royal, Paris (XIII) France. 





DETROIT MARKET— Manufacturer's Agent 
with own warehouse, bulk storage and complete 
facilities, desires additional lines, either as Agent 
or Jobber. Box 996, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
accurate—guaranteed. 


Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 








60 page Reference 


Book and Mailin 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 

Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 

ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 

all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 

your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics, Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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FINISHING OIL SMELL 


. detracts from the salability of textiles. 


TEX-O-DORS 


... remove finishing oil smell. 


And with $1 worth of these aromatic 
chemicals you can deodorize (permanently!) 


a thousand or more pounds of fabric. 


Tex-O-Dors are already being 
used with marked success in 
many products where odor is 
vitally important . . . blankets, 
silk and woolen yarns, rubber 


goods, bathing suits, hosiery. 


We have a copy of a very interesting survey on this 
subject of sales and smells, made by Dr. 


Laird. May we send you a copy? 


GIVAU DAN-DELAWANNA 
80 Fifth Avenue -«:. New York, N. Y. 
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ROSSETT 


METHANOL 


ACETIC ACID 


Products of a self-contained organization adequately 
equipped in resources and facilities to meet any requirement 
SALES ACENTS 
WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave. New York City 
CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
ALSO 
821 RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BROKERS. 


Industrial and Fine | 


CHEMICALS 


Since 1918 we have been serving many of 
the largest producers and consumers here and 
abroad with a service that has gained their 


CONFIDENCE 


H. H. ROSENTHAL Co., INC. 
CAledonia 5-6540 New York City 25 E. 26th St. 




































F ZINC STEARATE 

CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


Building No. Bush Terminal 
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SILICATE 


- + @ problem of adhesion . . sur- 
faces to join . . laminations to bring 
together . . bricqueting! 


It’s Silicate you need! 


STANDARD GRADE 





With calcium carbonate and casein- 
lime, Silicate forms insoluble com- 
pounds. And in soaps and washing 
powders it is a caustic-free alkali 
of high pH ability! 


Such 


is Silicate! 
STANDARD GRADE 





-- a concrete curing agent. . an aid 
in weighting silks .. a treatment 
for certain grades of paper stock! 


Silicate Excels! 


STANDARD GRADE 





Product of a thousand uses. . and 
more apparent daily. Turn then, to 
STANDARD GRADE. 


® Our laboratory has assisted 
others in solving their problems. 
May we help you solve yours? 


Something you aim to do will be 
improved by SILICATE! 


STAN DARD 


SILICATE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


OFFICE @ 414 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FACTORIES: 
Cincinnati, O. Lockport, N. Y. Marseilles, Ill. Jersey City, N. J. 


4 FACTORIES 4 BETTER SERVICE 
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°° We°—Editorially Speaking 


Dr. Herty’s successful effort to give the 
South a newsprint industry with splash 
pine as the raw material is so timely and 
important in giving the Southern States 
something besides cotton to raise that we 
suggest that the Cuban Government call 
him over to 


discover a substitute for 


raising cane! 
ow 
The morning after election, Joe Borden 
of the Equitable, who is one of our 
favorite insurance brokers, called on the 
telephone to ask if we had voted for 
Hoover. 
‘‘Yes,’’ we answered, a little defiantly. 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed in a re- 
lieved tone, ‘‘that explains another thing. 
You know, I had it figured out that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover voted for Hoover, and I 
know I voted for Hoover, and I am trying 
to figure out who the other fellow was.” 
ow 
C. E. 


for thirty-three 


Knoeppel has been successively 
iron 
moulder, office clerk, draftsman, systema- 


vears a_ laborer, 
tizer, cost accountant, industrial engineer, 
and management counsellor. 
lished 


He has pub- 
industrial 
problems and is at present working on a 
new book ‘Profit Engineering,” 


five books on various 
and his 
paper on ‘Profits vs. Plant Capacity”’ in 
this issue was read at the October meeting 
of the New York Chapter of the national 
association of Cost Accountants. 
ow 
They tell us that an orang-outang is a 
man who has gone into the forest to escape 
paying taxes. 
cw 
The recent discussion on the tenth 
proximo discount has called forth many 
reasonable pros and cons, and straight 
from the manager of heavy chemical sales 
of one of the largest drug companies in the 
Middle West comes a retort “In Defense 
of Tenth Proximo Discounts’ from R. J. 
Cavanaugh. Thoroughly imbued with the 
timely opportunity of a readjustment in 
discounts, Mr. Cavanaugh’s ideas are 
bound to open up new lines of thought on 
this subject. 
ows 
Tackling the same question, vet writing 
in another vein, Howard F. Hyland, who 
joined Mathieson Alkali in 1905, becoming 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
in 1925, in 1932 treasurer, has had many 
opportunities for studying discounts or, 
as he prefers to call them, ‘‘Unjustified 
Cash Discounts’ in his 
issue. 


article in this 


cow 
In 1927, when business faced a period of 
rapidly expanding products, the manage- 


ment of the Worthington Pump and 


576 


Machinery Corporation decided that a 
detailed study of its products and facilities 
together with the expenses and available 
profits involved was essential to effective 
control of its affairs, and called upon 
Frank Klein, who went into their shops 
and foundries and discussed their prob- 
lems, thereby developing a variable budget 
as described in “Laying Out the Budget 
for 1933.” 
ow 
Add to your own pet list of research sans 
reason—a “Study of the Enzymic Activity 
in Raspberries,’ recently read to the 
Society of Public Analysts. Despite its 
alluring title, we are not inclined ‘‘to give 
the raspberry” to this work over the recent 
investigation of casein in rabbit’s milk, or 
the famous analysis of the holes in Swiss 
cheese. 
ow 
Our article on Rayon comes from Stan- 
ley B. Hunt, editor of the well known and 
highly respected Textile pub- 
lished by Tubize Chatillon Corporation, 
and his department headed Sans Statistics 
still more 
accurate 


Organon, 


has become famous for its 
but descriptions of 


past, present and future. 


homely 
business 





Pick Your Ten 


The Associated Press recently 
asked its correspondents round 
the world to name the ten men 
or women who, in their opinion, 
have the greatest news value. 
The list was headed by Mus- 
solini, and the tenth man was 
Einstein. 

We have indulged in the same 
innocent and always entertain- 
ing amusement, and the editors 
and staff of CHEMICAL MAR- 
KETS submit the following con- 
sensus of their opinions as to the 
ten men in chemical circles, in 
the order of their news value: 


Orlando F. Weber 
Irenee du Pont 
Irving Langmuir 
H. L. Derby 
Lammot du Pont 
M. G. B. Whelpley 
John F. Queeny 
E. M. Allen 
Charles L. Parsons 
H. A. Metz 
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Says the New York Times: ‘‘Some day 
somebody will draw a diagram showing 
how an American, by purchasing a con- 
signment of Chilean nitrates, might enable 
the government of Chile to pay interest 
to an American bondholder, who would 
thus be enabled to buy an American-made 
automobile or give employment to an 
American house-painter.’”’ Then again, it 
will be just as possible to draw a diagram 
showing how the American purchaser of 
Chilean Nitrate, by diverting his cash 
payment from an American producer of 
synthetic nitrogen, cut off not only the 
payment of American dividends, which 
might have bought more American auto- 
mobiles or paid the American house 
painters, but also stopped an American 
payroll to the detriment of the American 
butcher, baker, and candle-stick maker. 

ow 

In the midst of a nation-wide unem- 
ployment relief funds drive, against a back- 
ground of the hard business facts of the 
present situation, it’s very easy to over- 
look some of the broader implications of 
the unemployment problem. The article 
by Dr. Stockton, Dean of the School of 
Business of the University of Kansas, and 
for many years a student of wage scales, 
union labor rules, and employment statis- 
tics is the kind of an article that broadens 
the vision just at a time when we are all 
so apt to miss the forest in seeing the 
trees. This article originally appeared in 
the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine. 


coo 
Dean Madden, ever interesting and 
with a well defined sense of economic 


situations, again enlists our attention, 
giving us more food for thought in a paper 
on “Taxes” which he delivered recently 
before the American Gas Association and 
which was abstracted from the American 
Gas Association Monthly. 

ooo 


The data and photographs used in Mr. 
Kriegel’s article on ‘‘Filtering Costs” were 
collected from T. Shriver & Company. 
Mr. Kriegel, by the way, is an authority 
and consultant on __ industrial 
merchandising. 

ew 


“The jig-saw puzzle of the week of 
November 13th” was to fit the so-called 
alkali schedule, published by the New 
York daily newspapers, with a schedule 
of prices quoted by the local distributors 
and those of the producers themselves. 

ow 

They say John Boyer has gotten up 
every morning all Fall at five-thirty and 
gone hunting—for what? 
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